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"Cxplain He function of a product 


ABOUT THIS ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Except for a couple of years with the Thomas A. Edison 
Industries in East Orange, Gilbert Pearsall has devoted 
all of his time since getting ovt of college to distribut- 
ing electric power to the people who live on Staten 
island. An efficient job it has been, for this compony 
bounded on all sides by New York harbor, has set a high 
stenderd for giving customers a lot for their money. 
Mr. Pearsall came to Staten Island Edison Co. in 1935, 
ond even before that he worked for the company 
during summer vacations from college. He got his 
Electrical Engineering degree in 1934 from Rensseloer 
Polytechnic institute in Troy, N. Y. At Staten Island 
Edison, he's concerned with distribution. ‘“‘And that 
means everything,”’ he says, “design, layout and moain- 
tenance; anything from 33kv. highlines on down."’ 


READER oF 


BRICKBATS 


*"Tee jumbled up. You go leok- 
ing all over."’ 


“Seems to me they try to get in 
tee many items. Makes it too 


generc!."’ 


“A let of claims here. Not much 
information te back it up."’ 


“I'd rather see specifications 
then read claims."" 


"| don't knew what they're 
beating around the bush for."’ 





SAYS GILBERT PEARSALL, DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER, STATEN ISLAND | 


.-M Heevy Duty 


Lightning Arrester 
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The Staten Island Edison Company supplies electric | 


power to the island’s 186,000 residents (1947 estimate, 
New York City Board of, Health). With approximately 
50,000 residential meters and an imposing list of com- 


mercial and industrial customers, the company finds its § 


load at the highest level in history. And customers in all 
classifications are being added steadily. A new generating 
plant now under construction will be completed this 
summer and will add around 25,000 kw. 


Gilbert Pearsall, distribution. engineer, has been with 
Staten Island Edison Company for 12 years, and has read 
Electrical World longer than that. “I’ve always had the 
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habit of going through the advertising pages pretty thor- § 
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INDUSTRIAL INARKETING 


It's Time to Challenge 
Marketing Traditions 


ry\ HE companies represented in 
l your membership are the very 
backbone of the capital goods indus- 
tries of this country. There can be no 
prosperity in America unless the capi- 
tal goods industries are prosperous — 
in other words, unless your companies 
are prosperous, Thus it is apparent we 
have a deep responsibility. 

To provide perspective for our con- 
sideration of the future, let us con- 
sider for a’ moment the reason for 
America’s industrial power. We have 
grown strong industrially primarily 
because we have excelled the world 
in the ability to produce and in the 
ability to sell. 

The outstanding change brought 
about by the war, of significance to 
industrial marketers, is that the rela- 
tionship between our ability to produce 
ind our ability to sell has been thrown 
seriously out of balance. This is true 
not only of industry as a whole. It is 
true also of a great many individual 
companies, Neither the extent nor the 
import of this fact seems to be fully 
uppreciated. Our future may well de- 
pend not only upon our understanding 
of this fact but also upon what we do 
ibout it. 

The war strengthened our ability 
to produce to a degree we had not 
magined possible. In the first post- 
war year, 1946, even though in that 
year American industry was beset by 
strikes and materials shortages, our 
factories employed 45 more workers 
than in the prewar period, and the 
ndex of industrial production (Manu- 
tactures) had increased by 77%. 
since the war’s end, we have been 
yuilding plants at approximately 
wice the immediate prewar rate. As 

nation we are consuming nearly 
wice the kilowatt hours of electrical 
nergy we consumed in the prewar 
ear 1939, These yardsticks all indi- 
ute the degree to which the physical 
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output of American industry has in- 
creased — none distort that growth 
by being entangled with dollar infla- 
tion. Our ability to produce has been 
tremendously increased. 

That is the measure of the extent 
to which our ability to produce has 
grown. The meaning to marketing 
men of this fact is that it indicates 
also the economy which marketing 
and selling will have to support, if 
we are to keep our economic freedom. 

But as the war strengthened our 
production arm, it weakened our sell- 
ing arm. There was little need during 
the war to develop new selling tech- 
niques, or even to utilize those with 
which we were familiar, Our ability 
ty sell has been dulled by lack of 
usage. Our sales organizations have 
been taught how to refuse business 
tactfully, and have not yet come to 
grips with the tremendous job of sell- 
ing the output of an industry geared to 
produce at least 75% more than pre- 
war. Our selling organizations are 
not only inadequate numerically, but 





FULL NIAA REPORT 
This issue of INpDusTRIAI 
MaRKETING is devoted almost 
entirely to a full report of the 
proceedings of thé 25th Anni- 
versary Conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, held June 15 to 18 at 
the Hotel Schroder, Milwaukee. 
Beginning with Alfred M. 
Staehle’s keynote address on this 
page, members and non-members 
will find a procession of up-to- 
the-minute professional discus- 
sions, every one helpful in solv- 
ing postwar marketing problems. 
News highlights of the con- 
ference appear in a special 8-page 
section, following page 96. 
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By ALFRED M. STAEHLE 
Publisher, 
Factory Management & Mainten- 
ance, New York. 


they have suffered as vet unrealized 
psychological losses due to a lack of 
challenge. Our ability to sell is weak 
at the moment when we are about to 
need it the most. 

In order to procure for this occasion 
the most accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation from manufacturers of in- 
dustrial products concerning their 
sales and advertising problems, I sent 
a questionnaire to many of you some 
weeks ago. I asked to what extent 
your productive capacity had been 
increased during the war. Here is 
the results: 

Percentage 
of Companies 

6% less than 25% 

31% between 25°% and 50% 

13% between 50% and 75% 

Ly between 75‘% and 100% 

25% doubled 

9% tripled 

13% more than tripled 


Capacity Increase 


Putting it another way, 63% of this 
cross-section of industrial companies 
reported that their productive capaci- 
ty had increased somewhere between 
50% and 300%. 


Thus you have given additional 
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bus Club in 


Chicavo 


Founders Dramatize NIAA Growth 
RAMATICALLY 


growth to the largest professional advertising 
group in the world, these eight members study the 
large NIAA silver seal that dominated all sessions 
of the Silver Anniversary Conference in the Crystal 
Room of the Hotel Schroder, Milwaukee. 


Gebhardt. 





COVER PICTURE 











portraying NIAA’s 25-year 


Missing from this group that attended the first 
conference June 13, 1922, in the Knights of Colum- 
Milwaukee. is Keith J. 
NIAA president. Mr. Evans, then and now adver- 
tising manager of Joseph T. 
Inland Steel Company, and contributing editor of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Was absent on a plant tour 
when the photograph was taken. 

Still active founders (left to right) include Harvey 
Conover, president, Conover-Mast Corporation, New 
York; E. A. 
Chicago: O. C. 
tising. Milwaukee: Arthur Oberndorfer, Hevi Duty 
Electric Company, Milwaukee: Walter Painter, 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago: M. C. MacKen- 
zie. Textile World, Chicago: B. P. Mast, Sr., Conov- 
er-Mast Corporation, Chicago. and G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher, InpustRIAL MakketING, Advertising’ Age, 
Hospital Management and the Market Data Books. 


Evans, first 


Ryerson & Son and 


Brockson. 
Adver- 


Gebhardt & 
Dalhman. Bert S. Gittins. 








and, in fact, startling proof of in- 
dustry'’s increased ability to produce. 

The questionnaire further asked to 
what extent sales staffs had been en- 
larged to meet this greatly increased 
selling load. Here the answers came 
out quite differently. The over-all in 
crease in industry's sales force is only 
yee ‘nd in response to this ques- 
tion: “Do you have a sales training 
inswer “No” was 
Only 13% 


organizations are 


program?” the 
given by 42°, of indus- 
try's sales repre- 
sented by new men added within the 
past two years 

Many do not yet realize the degree 
to which our ability to sell is out of 
step without ability to produce. The 
truth of the matter is: We are not 


prepared psychologically or practi- 
cally for a buyer’s market. We are 
wasting time and energy seeking a 
crystal ball to tell us what’s ahead 
— boom, recession or depression — 
when it should be crystal clear that 
the job ahead is to sell, sell, sell. We 
must replace our attitude of waiting 
and asking “what's ahead?” with good 
old-fashioned, hard-hitting, courage- 
ous American salesmanship. 

The degree to which we fail to 
utilize the marketing and advertising 
to that 


degree each of us is failing in our op- 


techniques available to us — 


portunity to make more secure the 
economic freedom of American indus- 
try and our own companies. 

This is indeed a serious obligation 
which rests upon us. The sound use 
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of the principles of marketing and 
advertising, as you well know, can do 
these things: 
For your company — it can pro- 
tect, increase and develop new 
markets, thereby 
economic security of all the people 


protecting the 


who depend upon it, 

For your cusiomers-—it can tear 
down their inefficient plants; re- 
place their obsolete ideas, machinery 
and materials; show them how bet- 
ter to use your equipment. 

For industry's employes — it 
conditions; 


worker 


can improve working 


increase safety; increase 
productivity. 
For your community— it may 
be able to assure industrial peace. 
For America — it can help create 
new industries, revive old industries, 
by lowering the cost of production 
and distributuon so that more peo- 
ple may have more goods that can 
raise the standard of living for all. 
In fact, it can help to preserve the 
America we love, and even to build 
a better America than we have 
ever known, and by preserving 
America, it may help to liberate 
from economic darkness foreign 
nations that have temporarily lost 
their commercial freedom. 
To believe that advertising can do all 
these things alone would be absurd. 
To doubt that advertising can ma- 
terially help to do any of these things 
and many more, would be to deny the 


record and the very foundation of 


the profession of industrial marketing 
and advertising. 

The problems confronting those of 
us engaged in advertising stem not so 
much from uncertainty of the future 
is they do from uncertainty of our 
responsibility toward the future. Our 
concept of that responsibility is not 
It is blurred, 


ourselves too 


sharp. 

We concern 
about the future of our advertising, 
advertising departments, appropria- 
tions and schedules — and not enough 
about what advertising men can do 
for the future. We lean too much on 
tradition rather than relying on re- 
sourcefulness. We have become 
drugged with the opiate of selfishness 
and have largely lost the fire and the 
courage to fight for a righteous cause. 
In fact, we are careful to avoid being 
called which today 
is considered a terrible stigma. We ad- 
vertising men are not alone in merit- 
ing such criticism, We have merely 
become a part of the frustrated and 
fibre which seems to 


much 


“do gooders” — 


lowered moral 
have afflicted the world. 

But because so much of America’s 
future inevitably must depend upon 
the courage, vigor and resourcefulness 
which must be supplied to revitalizing 
our ability to sell, and because adver- 
tising symbolizes the very heart and 
soul of aggressive and successful sales- 
manship, we advertising men must 
invoke in ourselves the highest spirit 
of service to our companies, to our 
industry and to our country. 
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Cutting Industrial Distri 


FAMOUS night-club entertainer 

used to greet her public with a 
great big, “Hiya, Suckers!” The suck- 
ers knew who she meant when the 
check arrived. 

It would be appropriate to use that 
same greeting on almost anyone in the 
business of selling or advertising indus- 
triak products today. Hiya, Suckers! 

You've been watching a floor show 
for several years, It’s been fun. Don’t 
look now, but here comes the waiter 
with your check. 

While that floor 
going on, the spotlight has been on the 


show has been 


production department. You've seen 
the production manager’s version of 
a bubble dance. You might have en- 
joyed that bubble dance more if it 
hadn't 
beautiful orders, blown up to spectac- 
ular size by which 
bounced like bubbles into a competi- 


reminded you of the many 


your efforts, 
tor’s lap when your own production 
team couldn’t squeeze them in. 

The opening chorus would have 
been more entertaining, if you could 
just remember the words that went 
Dum-dee-dum-dum—wait a 
minute, now you remember, That’s 
an old familiar “You'll take 
what we make, when we make it and 
like it.” That song has been running 
through head ever 
floor show started. 


with it. 


song, 


your since the 

The floor show has lasted a long 
time. While it’s being going on, there 
have been some changes made. There’s 
a little matter of costs, for example. 
While production has been holding 
the spotlight, costs have been spiral- 
ing upwards, The cost of making the 
products you have to sell and adver- 
tise has been moving steadily higher. 

Not all of those added costs could 
be passed on to the customers. Yet 
someone had to pay them. In many 
in the industrial selling 
field, there is a tendency to defray a 


companies 


large share of added production costs 
by diverting to production part of 
vour sales dollar which was formerly 
earmarked for advertising and selling. 
production viewpoint, 
taking the money out of the selling 


From the 





BY RICHAnD D. CRISP 
Director of Market Research, 
Tatham-Laird, 

Chicago. 
and advertising budget makes a lot 
of sense. You all know the attitude. 
“We can sell more than we can make. 
Why do we need salesmen? Why 
should we advertise now? What’s the 
percentage in spending a lot of money 
for sales training while our customers 
are knocking down our salesmen and 
taking the merchandise away from 
them?” Do those sentiments sound 

familiar to you? 


Conf 


That is a production point of view. 
If that attitude were confined to pro- 
duction people, there would be no 
point in discussing it. The sad fact is 
that the same attitude exists also in 
many top-management minds today. 





For the last several years, top-man- 
agement has been concerned primarily 
with production problems. Top-man- 
agement has been asking, “How much 
can we make? When can we deliver 
it?” The day when the primary ques- 
tion was, “How much can we sell?” 
is just a hazy memory. This preoccu- 
pation with production problems has 
seen manv top-management people ac- 
cepting the production viewnoint to- 
ward selling activities and selling and 
advertising costs. 

If your top-management has been 
milking your marketing budget to 
defray increased production costs, 
they’ve been robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. One of these days, Peter—that’s 
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ution Costs 


your sales and advertising team—is 
going to die of malnutrition. Then, 
too late, your management is likely 
to find that production costs and sales 
costs are interrelated and _ interde- 
pendent. Cutting necessary sales and 
advertising activities, to get the money 
to pay for added production costs, is 
a lot like borrowing from a finance 
company to pay your debts. 

The same attitude prevailed, a short 
time ago, in consumer-products sell- 
ing. The field of consumer-goods sell- 
ing is today well populated with a 
brand-new crop of experts. They’re 
experts in the care and feeding of a 
seller’s market. 

Many of those experts are much 
sadder, and a good deal wiser, than 
they were a very short time ago. They 
have learned that when you try to 
care for and feed a seller’s market, 
you are dealing with a very delicate 
animal indeed. They have seen seller’s 
markets which were healthy and ro- 
bust one week, wither and fade be- 
fore the following week ended. The 
mortality is terrific. The sickening 
suddenness with which a soft selling 
job can turn into the toughest kind 
of a competitive battle is a shock 
which. many businesses are unlikely to 
survive. 

Wherever top-management regards 
the portion of the sales dollar required 
for marketing costs as expendable ... 
expendable, that is, for anything but 
selling and advertising . a very se- 
rious problem exists. Unless market- 
ing executives face that problem 
squarely, and take intelligent. ag- 
gressive action to eliminate it, the fu- 
ture of their company is in serious 
jeopardy. 

If your top-management people are 
thinking along those lines, you'd bet- 
ter start right now to purge that at- 
titude. and plant in its place one large 
dose of common sense—or else! Or 
else what? Or else the corporate sur- 
vival of your company may be endan- 
gered! 

What can the industrial sales or ad- 
vertising executive do to erase that 
short-sighted attitude within his own 
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company? The most promising ap- 
proach is to set out to reduce your 
own distribution costs, on a sound and 
long-term basis. Establish yourself 
within your company as an expert on 
distribution costs, as a crusader for 
lower distribution costs. Then, when 
you tell your top-management that 
your distribution task will require x 
dollars, or x.x% of your sales, they 
will listen to you with added respect 
and confidence. 

The danger in that top-management 
attitude is that it is based on a mis- 
conception as to the nature and im- 
portance of distribution costs. The 
approach I recommend seeks to root 
out that misconception and plant in 
its place a more realistic appraisal of 
and attitude toward industrial mar- 
keting. 

It’s time for clear thinking and plain 
talking about distribution costs. I 
think that 
should take the initiative in directing 


the marketing executive 


and guiding that thinking among the 
management people in his company. 

Let’s start by looking our distribu- 
tion costs squarely in the eye. Sup- 
pose that the president of your com- 
pany said to you tomorrow, “Does 
our distribution cost too much?” 
What would you answer? 

Any cost is too high, if it is higher 
than it needs to be. By that standard, 
most marketing costs in industrial sell- 
ing are too high. Few companies have 
yet used objective measurement of 
cost against function in marketing as 
thev have in production. 

Costs are rising. Those rising costs 
are squeezing profits, because selling 
prices are held in place by a combined 
weight of economic law and competi- 
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BUILDERS OF NIAA-—Former presidents of NIAA at Tuesday night's 
banquet—l. to r.) Forrest U. Webster. ‘32-33. Detroit; Keith J. Evans, 
first president, Joseph T Ryerson & Son. Chicago: Howard F. Bar- 
rows, 33-34. Austin-Western Road Machinery Company. Aurora, 
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tive pressure. Management must find 
ways to reduce unit costs to keep 
profits from vanishing entirely. In a 
program of lowering unit costs, the 
reduction of distribution costs plays 
an important part. 

You can reduce your distribution 
costs. By taking the initiative in dis- 
tribution-cost reduction within your 
own company, you can keep that cost- 
reduction within healthy, sound boun- 
daries. You can steer your company’s 
distribution-cost reduction program 
away from reefs which would decrease 
your sales effectiveness. You can ac- 
centurte the positive, constructive ap- 
proach to distribution-cost reduction. 
You can provide leadership in reduc- 
ing your distribution costs, and there- 
by enhance your own stature within 
yor organization, 

Which leaves vou with just one 
question to ask: How? 

Distribution-cost reduction is not 
difficult. The primary requirement is 
common sense. The ability to dis- 
tinguish a fact from an opinion is 
verv helpful. Given common sense 
and that ability, here’s all you have to 
do. 

A Practical Approach 
To Distribution Savings 

Here are the basic elements of a 
practical program for cutting distri- 
bution costs in your company: 

1. Get the facts about every ele- 
ment of your distribution picture. 
You must know what your costs 
are, and just which elements of dis- 
tribution cost are important to you, 
before you can tell where to start 
in hacking away the dead wood. 

2. Subdivide every element to es- 


tablish 


variations — variations by 
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product, by territory, by account, 
etc. You'll be amazed to learn how 
tar apart your top and bottom ter- 
ritories are on such a basic factor, 
tor example, as salesmen’s salary 
and expenses as a percentage of 
sales. 

3. Study those variations, and get 
at the facts behind them. Most of 
the variations you uncover will be 
unrelated to anything but the level 
ot effectiveness of your own opera- 
tion. When you know what the 
Variations are, you can find your 
low-performance elements and 
boost their sales effectiveness. 

Check List of Reducibles 

Here is a brief check list of ques- 
tions that will help the average com- 
pany selling industrial products lo- 
cate the wasteful marketing elements 
in its Own operation: 

1. Is your product line too long? 
One major characteristic of industrial 
product lines is their length and com- 
plexity. Make a breakdown of the 
contribution of every product and 
every variety of that product to your 
total sales. You're likely to find that a 
large number of products make a 
very small contribution to your net 
sales. If you knew the true cost of 
selling those low-volume products, 
you'd probably find they make a 
purely negative contribution to net 
profits. 

Wartime gains in production levels 
permitted many industrial companies 
to progress for the first time from a 
job-shop type of short-run produc- 
tion to a volume production basis. 
Don’t give up those gains without a 
ficht. Question everv addition to the 
product line. Don’t let hope triumph 
over experience. Don’t let optimism 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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Our Country's Number One Economic Problem 


CONOMIC power saved us in the 
last war. It must be counted 
on to save us in the next. Until that 
unpredictable time when collective 
security has been achieved, our safety 
will depend on sufficient economic ad- 
vantage to overcome our increasing 
disadvantage in number of combat 
personnel. 

The necessary economic advantage 
will require growth. The greatest im- 
pediment to economic growth is the 
“bust” which follows a boom. For 
example: In the five years following 
the “bust” of 1929, our average an- 
nual real per capita income was 
nearly 25° less than that of the 
five years just before 1929; indeed, 
was less than for the five years 
before 1910. Moreover, the meas- 
urable effect of the “bust” continued 
at least 10 years. In the decade after 
1929, our recorded national income 
was $200 billion less than our proved 
capacity to produce. In the same 
period, the net fixed capital assets of 
all corporations shrank $20 billion. 
By this measure of “power to pro- 
duce,” we were practically no further 
ahead in 1938 than in 1926. 

The boom and bust cycle is shot 
through with inefficiency. The in- 
efficiency stems trom «a/ftifudes, not 
from technical ignorance or lack of 
energy. Each of several economic 
groups in turn acts, in effect, to tell 
all others to “go to hell.” This is why 
the stimulating power of competition 
We need 
an economy that is continuously on 
edge — heading into booms and de- 


at all levels is imperative. 


pressions in quick succession, but 
never getting far into either. For 
short, I call this state of affairs 
“economic equilibrium.” 

Our problem of security is to find 
how to maximize the rate of growth. 
Growth requires adjustment. Need 
for adjustment implies some dis- 
equilibrium. The more timely the 
idjustment, the less the disequili- 
brium. The faster the growth, the 
more frequent the adjustment needed 
0 keep disequilibrium inconsequential. 
For example, a hundred vears ago the 
ate of growth of proved “power to 
wroduce” was only 0.25% per year. 
Jutput then grew slowly. Of neces- 


ity real wages grew slowly. Adjust- 
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ments were smali and infrequent. By 
the decade of the 20’s the to-be-ex- 
pected rate of growth was more than 
six times that of 1850. The actual 
rate of growth was even faster than 
the long-term trend, especially during 
the several years before the ’29 crash. 
Growth, then, was of boom propor- 
tions. But adjustments of purchasing 





By JOHN D. GILL 
Economist and Director, 
Atlantic Refining Company, 
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power to productive capacity were 
few and minor. The consequences you 
know. 

Currently, the expected or trend 
rate of growth is about a dozen times 
that of 1850, This rate calls for com- 
paratively frequent adjustments. But 
the actual rate of growth during most 
of °46 and thus far in °47 is appre- 
ciably faster. It is reflected in record- 
making expenditures for plant and 
equipment. We have never been able 
to maintain for long capital expendi- 
ture at a volume anywhere near the 
present volume, This fact of experi- 
ence should cause us some anxiety. 
Failure to make adequate adjustments 
will permit disequilibrium to grow to 
boom proportions. Then recession is 
inevitable. Recession jeopardizes na- 
tional security.. For that reason alone 
it is intolerable. 


The maximum economic power for 


national security is based upon the 
power to produce goods and services 
for peacetime material welfare. The 
conversion from one use to the other 
has been demonstrated. If additional 
productive power, or power of a sort 
not obtainable by conversion, is 
needed, it can be provided with a 
readiness that is proportioned to peace- 
time production experience. So we 
return to the question, “How maxi- 
mize the rate of economic growth?” 

Rapid growth of productive capa- 
city is a characteristic of boom; net 
decline, a characteristic of depressions. 
“Booms without depressions” then 
answers the question. Can such a 
state be realized? I’m afraid not — 
not with the size of booms we've ex- 
perienced. They created violent mal- 
adjustment between the augmented 
productive capacity and the purchas- 
ing power needed to absorb the normal 
output of that capacity. 

But if purchasing power were raised 
by moderate amounts as productive 
capacity is increased, there might be 
no need to cease expansion of capacity, 
and none whatever to allow it to de- 
cline. The purchasing power or de- 
mand side of the problem must be 
adequately considered. Accordingly, 
I now propose to present one illustra- 
tive phase of it. 

Any act. which increases demand 
tends to increase production by mak- 
ing production more profitable, and 
hence tends to increase productive 
capacity. This sequence is the eco- 
nomic justification for: 1, Adoption 
of a minimum wage policy, 2. 
““Across-the-board” wage increases, 
and, 3. The reabsorption by industry 
of the 7 to 8 million persons of the 
labor force, who were unemployed 
early in 1941. The re-inclusion of this 
group on payrolls and the expansion 
of total demand by their enlarged 
consumption explains in substantial 
measure, first, the apparent slow 
growth of labor productivity since 
1941, and, second, the recent peace- 
time record level of national output. 

Nothing I have said should be 
strange to you who have made 
“across-the-board” wage increases, In 
principle and practice, vou have raised 
minimum wages. You have raised the 
purchasing powers of certain of your 
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employes relative to others, though 
their respective functions have re- 
mained unaltered. Moreover, you 
have not permanently, or maybe at 
all, raised unit costs. Indeed, you have 
helped to pave the way to lower unit 
costs by increasing demand for mass 
production goods. So-called labor 
productivity has thereby been raised. 
The effect is illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the electric utility industry: 
Growing demand helped to bring 
about marked decreases in the costs 
ind prices of service. 

Raising the purchasing power of 
groups of workers who have a hunger 
for goods is one economic way to in- 
crease output and capacity. But if 
some workers are paid proportionately 
more for their services, other workers 
will be paid proportionately less. Not 
absolutely less. The latter do not 
thereby lose purchasing power, They 
will gain purchasing power with each 
real wage increase, whether by more 
money wages or lower prices. In ef- 
fect, they simply work more hours 
than otherwise they would have to 
work for any stated real 
wage. This is an important factor in 
maximizing production and _ produc- 
tive capacity. Indeed, it is the main 
economic as distinguished from tech- 
nical source of capacity and output 
increases. The historic rate of decline 
in the length of the work week is 
thereby retarded, and a new record 
of production is made. And no vio- 
lence is done to the balance between 
total wages and total value of output. 

There is, of course, a theoretical 
limit to gains in output by this means, 
but it will never be reached. Long 
before the theoretical limit is in sight, 


long before “across-the-board”  in- 


creases practically close the gap be- 
tween the lowest paid and the highest 
paid employe, the process will be re- 
sisted by the higher paid personnel, 
who will demandand command wage 
differentials which reflect, to some ex- 
tent, the greater commercial and 
economic value of their services. 
These superior workers, who so to 
speak, work longer hours than requi- 
site to their own needs, _ will 
demand a limit on the length of the 
work week. Indeed, they will require 
a shortening of it, 

In the interest of maximizing out- 
put, there is another limitation upon 
the length of the work week, namely, 
the need for time in which to con- 
sume goods produced. A_ balance 
must be struck. The more goods, the 
more leisure needed. In the last 80 
years the hours worked per annum 
have been nearly halved, without any 
evidence of impairment of ability to 
produce. As heretofore, any further 
decline in work time should be offset 
by technical improvements in pro- 
duction processes and equipment 
and by use of more mechanical power. 
The reduction of work time 1S, there- 
fore, not necessarily a brake on the 
maximizing of “power to produce” 
— it might even be a help thereto, 
since goods will not be produced if 
they cannot be consumed, nor will 
productive capacity be created, 

A vision of consumptive possibili- 
ties might stimulate productivity. It 
does not have to be a goal — nor part 
of a legal economic plan. It might 
show that there are benefits ahead for 
all who work for them. To this end 
a colleague has made some computa- 
tions for me. They indicate that 
American families, who in the first 
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quarter of this year consumed the 
equivalent of a national income of 
$177 billions, have the capacity to 
consume easily the equivalent of $440 
billions. The difference, $263 billions, 
represents an increase of 150%. At 
this instant the calculated possibility 
may seems incredible. But curiously, 
$440 billion of natural income at cur- 
rent prices would be attained by 1975 
if growth were at the average annual 
rate of a little less than 4%. The cur- 
rent trend rate is about 3%, and the 
trend rate is increasing. A 150% in- 
crease in real per capita income was 
approximately experienced in the 50 
years before 1947, during which time 
our average rate of growth was much 
less than now. The question naturally 
arises: How much before 1975 might 
the higher level of income be enjoyed 
if all economic, as well as technical, 
means to that end were employed? 

You have heard much about a 
vicious economic spiral which carries 
the economy downward. I have been 
referring, in broad terms, to a bene- 
ficent economic spiral. It can carry 
the economy upward by a sequence 
whereby increased demand lowers real 
costs, which raise demand and so on, 
so long as total consumptive capacity 
is unfilled. 

In this sequence, we may find the 
solution to the unsolved problem of 
high marketing costs. A way appears 
in what has been termed mass buying. 
For example, immeasurably costly 
transactions in buckets of coal could 
be replaced by a relatively few ton- 
lot transactions; and the buying of a 
single tube of tooth paste by a dozen 
tubes at one time. The cost to sel! 
the dozen is not much greater than 
the cost to sell one. 

Thus far I have dealt with a casual 
economic technique for raising out- 
put and capacity. If it is not used, 
no one will ever know how much 
national income has been foregone or 
how much greater national productive 
capacity might have been. 

On the other hand, failure to make 
frequent adequate adjustments of real 
wages of the entire body of employes 
to match growing productivity not 
only causes cessation of growth and 
even temporary decline, but painful 
disequilibrium besides. 

The threat which  disequilibria 
offer to our security suggests more 
consideration of economic funda- 
mentals. I seek a free enterprise 
method of doing so. For example, | 
object to being legislated into equi- 
librium by a rigid plan for “guaran- 
teed annual” wages. I think we need 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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By DR. DONALD R. G. COWAN 
Donald R. G. Cowan & Associates, 
Cleveland, O. 


MERICAN industry is _ passing 
L through a period of unprecedent- 
ed production to meet the needs of a 
seller’s market for almost all kinds of 
goods. One cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that the present rate of output 
is far above normal. We are replen- 
ishing depleted inventories and at the 
same time ‘trying to satisfy current 
large needs for both consumer and 
industrial goods, which were created 
by the process of consumption and 
the lack of production of these goods 
during the war. 

Now the situation is the reverse of 
the wartime pattern. The rate of pro- 
duction is much greater than the rate 
of the wearing-out process, New auto- 
mobiles contain several years of un- 
used mileage; new locomotives have a 
life of 30 years; new homes last sev- 
eral generations; machine tools last 
for many years or until invention 
renders them obsolete. 

Sooner or later a slowing down in 
production will take place while the 
wearing-out process catches up. That 
is why the ups and downs in the pro- 
duction of durable goods have always 
been more violent than those of con- 
sumer soft goods. A return to a buy- 
ers’ market has already made its ap- 
pearance in some lines of both con- 
sumer and industrial goods. Since all 
industries are interdependent, a uni- 
versal buyers’ market is inevitable, 
even though for some industries it 
may be delayed longer than for others. 

The impact of the buyers’ market 
will be far-reaching. Wages, salaries 
and other costs are not only high but 
less flexible than in the past. Break- 
even points are high. A moderate re- 
cession may, therefore, bring about a 
more rapid decline in profits than ever 
before. 
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A related fact is that expenditures 
for salesmen’s salaries, traveling, ad- 
vertising and promotional effort have 
advanced in nearly the same propor- 
tion as the wages and salaries of plant 
workers, This increase in basic selling 
costs has been obscured until now by 
the unprecedented large volume of 
output. The increase is likely to con- 
tinue further as competitive selling 
becomes keener. 

A further distinction is important. 
As wages of factory workers rise, 
management sets about to increase the 
capacity and speed of machines. By 
this means, it has succeeded in keep- 
ing down the labor cost per unit of 
goods produced. In contrast, market- 
ing, especially selling, consists mainly 


of personal services which do not offer 
a comparable opportunity for dis- 
placement by mechanization. Thus, 
while marketing efficiency has pro- 
gressed, the rate has been much slower 
than that of plant efficiency. As a 
consequence, marketing costs have 
taken an_ increasing portion—now 
more than half—of the consumer’s 
dollar. When industrial output de- 
clines to a more normal level, the bur- 
den of increasing marketing costs will 
become very apparent and will re- 
ceive management’s belated attention. 
Increased marketing efficiency must 
come mainly through improvement of 
personnel and methods rather than 
through mechanization. To a major 
extent, its attainment depends on 
thorough and immediate development 
of a marketing research program. 
This program should, of course, be 
tailored to the needs of each company, 
but may include the following divi- 
sions of study: 
1. Productive capacity and rate 
of output in relation to normal 


demand. 


A 10 Point Program 


for Research 


Marketing 


2. Price policies and price com- 
petition. 

3. Customer acceptance of old, 
new and competitors’ products, 

4. The combination of old and 
new products sold by the company. 

5. The 
graphic potentials. 

6. Distribution costs and profits. 


= 


measurement of geo- 


Salesmen’s selection. 

8. Salesmen’s time. 

. Salesmen’s selling methods. 
10. The advertising program and 
methods. 

Brief consideration of these studies 
will provide a better understanding 
of what may be accomplished. 


1. Study Capacity to 
Produce and to Consume 

Most companies have a_ better 
knowledge of their capacity to pro- 
duce than of the ability of their mar- 
kets to continue to absorb their out- 
put and the location of their market 
potentials. Development of the facts 
requires surveys and statistical studies 
of different kinds. 


2. Study Prices and 

Price Competition 
Price policies and price competition 

often constitute a most complex prob- 
lem requiring analysis, While prices 
are of controlling importance in ex- 
panding the sales of consumers’ goods, 
it is asserted, with considerable truth 
in some cases, that price reduction on 
materials and products sold to other 
manufacturers for use in finished 
products may have little effect in ex- 
panding the sales volume. 

Research may help management to 
determine or revise its pricing policies 
in several ways: 

1. Measure the impact of prices 
on buyers, determining whether 
they notice price changes and regard 
them as reasonable or unreasonable. 

2. Conduct experiments in sell- 
ing products at different prices in 
similar test areas in order to deter- 
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mine the effect of different price 
levels upon volume. 

3. Pre-test buyer’s willingness to 
pay higher prices for deluxe models. 

4. By allowing for changes in 
the general level of prices, one can 
determine the trends in real prices, 
i.c., whether a product is becom- 
ing cheaper or dearer compared with 
all commodities. 

§. Measure whether a company’s 
prices are out of line with com- 
petitors’ and the effect of a mis- 
alignment on its volume compared 
with that of the industry. 

6. Aid 


discounts or extras based on distri 


in establishing quantity 


bution cost differentials. 


Contribute to an understand 
ing of the interrelationships of 
prices, sales volume, direct and in- 
direct costs, which may lead to the 
combination of these likely to yield 


the largest profits 


3. Study Customer 


of Old. New and Competitors” 


(\cceptance 


& 
Products 


The degree by which old and new 


products satisfy demand and meet 
competition is not solely the concern 
ot plant engineers and technicians. 
Much can be learned about the pref 
erences of both consumers and fabri 
cators for different competing prod 
ucts through market surveys. In fact, 
manufacturers should not leave the 
characteristics of thei products sole 
ly to the decisions of designers, but 
consider what buyers 


should preter 


and what gadgets and frills they will 





These are the men responsible for the smooth 
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Committee. 
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not consider worth an extra price. 
The washing machine with the extrav- 
agant design and related high price 
may find its market greatly restricted 
rather than among the great mass of 
homes using washing machines as an 
economy. Products should be tailored 
for that portion of the market to 
which, as a matter of deliberate pol- 
icy, the company plans to sell. 

The techniques for the market test- 
ing of products are well established 
and, when skillfully applied, give most 
development 


valuable guidance to 


engineers and general management. 


t. Study the Combination of Old 
and New Products Sold by 
the Company } 

The market relationship of prod- 
ucts is a subject of vital importance 
to all companies undertaking to widen 
their line. All too often production 
of a new product is undertaken be- 
cause it will provide steadier use of 
the plant’s equipment. A manufac- 
turer of ofhce equipment used the 
same machinery to make kitchen cab- 
inets. But the salesmen of office equip- 
ment could not sell kitchen cabinets 
without neglecting their ofhce equip- 
ment customers in order to call on 
the plumbing and building trade. 
Accordingly, a new sales organization 
for kitchen cabinets had eventually to 
be established at considerable cost. 

Decision to add a new product to 
the line should depend on answers to 
such questions as—will it be sold to 
the same customers as other products? 
Will it sell as frequently and in sim- 


ilar quantities? Will it require a dif- 








running of the Mil- 
General Conference 


ferent quantity and quality of selling 

effort? These are questions for mar- 

ket research. 

5. Study Geographic Potentials 
to Establish Sales Territories, 
Objectives, and Relative Per- 
formance of Regional Staffs 

Potentials are a positive detriment 

if they are not a sound appraisal ot 
regional markets. Consumption and 
sales in different areas are governed by 
a set of factors peculiar to each prod- 
uct, and buying power is not neces- 
sarily a major consideration, There 
are dependable methods of measuring 
the influence of varying regional con- 
ditions upon sales. 


6. Study Distribution 
Costs and Profits 

Real opportunities for both cost re- 
duction and more effective, profitable 
marketing of products may be found 
by a careful examination of the alter- 
native costs and opportunities offered 
by different distribution channels. 
Sometimes, manufacturers’ agents of - 
fer a less expensive selling service for 
a single product or an incomplete line 
than the establishment of a company 
sales staff, especially if the agents’ 
efforts can be guided. Sometimes, job- 
bers are more economical than estab- 
lishing branch warehouses, Sometimes, 
it pays to use company salesmen to 
support the routine effort of jobbers’ 
salesmen, and, sometimes, the opposite 
is true. Sometimes, direct selling to 
ultimate users should be adopted. 
Frequently, but not always, customer 
selection is a sound policy for reduc- 
ing costs and increasing volume and 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Sales Promotion--- 
What it Is and What it Does 
When Properly Used 


ALES promotion is a_ relatively 

new field and one of those things 
which is hard to define exactly. 
“Sales promotion” is not listed in 
Webster’s largest new unabridged dic- 
tionary. 

A fitting definition for the word 
“promote” in Webster reads, “To con- 
tribute to the growth, enlargement or 
prosperity of something.” 

If we add the word sales, we come 
up with a pretty good definition when 
we say: “Sales promotion is anything 
which contributes to the growth, en- 
largement or prosperity of sales.” 

Sales promotion is adding some- 
thing to what you are already doing. 
Sales promotion, as I see it, calls for 
something outstanding to make your 
company remembered to turn 
your name and product into the con- 
sciousness of buyers. 

What I propose to do is to tell you 
a few of the ways in which the 
Weatherhead Company has used sales 
promotion, 

To give you a quick picture of our 
setup, let me say that we are prima- 
rily a parts manufacturer. We do not 
furnish a single finished product of 
any kind. We do make some 30,000 
various parts for about 15 key indus- 
tries, and we turn out about a mil- 
lion parts a day. 

This is quite an involved advertis- 
ing and sales promotion picture, so 
we have to use various kinds of pro- 
motions to keep our company name 
before manufacturers in order to in- 
fluence their buyers. 

During the war, like every other 
manufacturer, we were called upon to 
promote the sale of war bonds. We 
did the obvious thing of dividing up 
the factory and offices into teams 
with quotas and so forth, but we 
found it had one big drawback. The 
people who took part in the drive 
spent so much time away from their 
machines that the cost to the com- 
pany in lost man hours was terrific. 


When they asked me to head up 
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the last drive, I started trying to fig- 
ure out a way in which we could run 
it off successfully without so much 
lost time—some way in which I could 
get out of the work in connection 
with it. This idea came up: “Why 
not reward war bond purchasers with 
a group of worth while prizes which 
would give them a real incentive to 
buy?” 

We played around with the idea for 
several weeks and ended up by using 
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a ticket and stub with each bond in 
a drawing. 

We offered a house and lot, or $5,- 
000 in lieu of it, for the holder of 
first prize. Second prize was a $500 
bond. Third prize, a $100 bond, and 


so on down the list. 


The result was instantaneous. As 
soon as it was announced, we found 
our workers wanted to buy war bonds, 
not because of patriotic reasons alone, 
but to get a crack at that first prize. 
It was the contest idea directed to a 
specific problem which we were fac- 
ing, and it turned out to be the most 
successful drive we ever put on. We 
went far over our quota, with less 
effort and no time lost away from 
machines in the soliciting of war bond 
sales. Our bond drives were costing 
us about $15,000 in lost time and 
$5,000 to $10,000 in promotion ex- 
pense. This one cost $6,000. 

That’s one sales promotion idea 
which worked for us. 

In many discussions on sales promo- 
tion, we find a lot said about adver- 
tising literature, sales helps, catalogs, 
etc. I consider sales promotion a 
thing apart from advertising, mer- 
chandising or publicity. It is that ex- 
tra section closely akin to showman- 
ship which stimulates and actually 
promotes sales. And so I am going to 
try to skip any reference to advertis- 
ing, merchandising or publicity. 

Sales promotion, on the other hand, 
may be the starting point for a lot of 
favorable publicity, and it does not 
always start with the advertising or 
sales promotion department. 


Here is an illustration of that point: 


In the summer of 1945 the War 
Department decided to send a com- 
mission to Europe to study foreign 
aircraft. A. J. Weatherhead, Jr., pres- 
ident of The Weatherhead Company, 
was one of those chosen to represent 
this country on that trip. He made 
the trip and was taken all through 
Germany. During the trip he paid 
particular attention to jet propulsion 
planes. As you all know, the Germans 
were ahead of the rest of us at the 
close of the war on jet propulsion and 
rockets. Mr. Weatherhead sensed the 
tremendous potentials of jet propul- 
sion, and had a desire to do somethiig 
to stimulate its development. During 
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the war our company furnished some 
of the parts for jet propulsion planes, 
working closely with Wright Field in 
this connection. It also occurred to 
Mr. Weatherhead during his European 
trip that the rest of us Americans had 
no idea what all these various enemy) 
war planes looked like, so he was 
determined to put on an aircraft show 
in Cleveland 

Having been active in the National 


Air Races, 


mind the idea of offering a sum of 


there crystalized in his 


money and a trophy for competition 
among the jet planes for the fastest 
We had a fa- 
mous sculptor design what is now 
known as the Weatherhead Jet Tro- 
phy, and a prize of $25,000 was of 


mile flown each year. 


fered as an annual award at the Na- 
tional Air Races for the winner of 
the Weatherhead Jet Trophy Race. 
This was an act of sales promo- 
tion. It has name of 
Weatherhead at the forefront of de- 


velopment in the jet propulsion field 


plac ed the 


and will continue to do so. You can 
be sure we have tried to capitalize on 
the attendant publicity. 

The display of enemy planes as well 
as those of our own Army and Navy 
was held at Cleveland in January of 
1946. It broke all attendance records 
for a similar 10-day show, and re- 
sulted in a check for $50,000 being 
given to the Relief Association of the 
Air Forces. 

While we are on aircraft sales pro 
motion, let me tell you about another 
thing we did. When the National Air 
Races were held last year, we wanted 
to play host to the aviation industry 
and do it in a way which was a little 
different. 

Instead of using the usual hotel 
suite as headquarters, we called in a 
company specializing in building the- 
itrical productions, and said, “What 
can we do to this suite to make it un- 
usual?” They transformed the hotel 
suite into a Parisian wine cellar and 
grog shop, similar to one you would 
find in Paris during the war. It was 
complete even to 750 sand bags in 
cellar, 
rooftop cafe and panoramic view of 
We furnished a 


the barroom, wine outdoor 
Paris from the air. 
French bartender, cabaret entertainers 
and sidewalk sketch artists. It cost a 
lot of money, but it served its pur- 
pose by stamping an indelible impres 
sion of Weatherhead in the minds of 
everybody who were our guests. To 
aid in this after the event was over, 
we sent a souvenir folder containing 
candid photographs to the guests who 
had been snapped by a strolling pho- 
tographer who was in constant atten- 


dance 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS WIZARD—Only NIAA 
conference speaker who prepared no form- 
al paper was William I. Ong. director of 
public relations for the American Steel & 
Wire Company. U. S. Steel subsidiary in 
Cleveland. His informal discussion of Big 
Steel's success in “tearing down high 
fences around its plants” and removing 
mystery from its employe and community 
relations was one of the high spots of 
the working sessions of the conference. 


Entering a new field in the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industry at the 
close of the war, we were surprised to 
find that the business was new to so 
many people, and that there was not a 
single educational film available. So 
we decided to make a slide film. It 
has met with instant approval, and is 
being shown throughout the country. 
It is doing a splendid job of getting 
our company established as the largest 
producer of liquefied petroleum gas 
equipment. 

Recently, we also had a rather un- 
usual use of sales promotion directed 
at a city and our own employes in 
the opening of a branch plant at An- 
gola, Ind. We wanted to sell the 
town on the company and its policies, 
so, instead of merely announcing it in 
the newspaper, here is what we did: 

1. We decorated the streets of 
the entire city with bunting. 

2. We flew in the officials of 
our company together with the 
Governor of Indiana and Bill Stern 
of radio and movie fame. Bill Stern 
was our master of ceremonies. 

3. We staged a parade from the 
airport to the factory site. 

4. We had the mayor declare the 
day a holiday so everybody could 
come and participate. 

5. We held open house at the fac- 
tory. 

6. We erected a 70 foot display 

of products in the plant. 


7. We presented Mr. Weather- 
head, the governor, the mayor, and 
our factory manager in a public 
celebration in connection with the 
opening of the plant. 

8. We ran a four-page insert in 
the city newspaper. 

9. We staged a free barbecue of 
several whole steers to which the 
entire town was invited. 

Needless to say, it went over with a 
bang. 

Now that I have burdened you 
with a few samples of our own sales 
promotion, I think we can consider 
the various /ypes of sales promotion. 
We may be able to suggest something 
of value in your business: 

Under the heading of The Product 
Itself we can: 

Create new designs. 
Develop new models. 
. Change the size of the unit. 

4. Add lower or higher priced 
units. 

Ps Redesign the package. 

6. Identify with prominent 
trademark. 

7. Use package inserts. 

8. Adopt a self-display carton 
for counter display. 

9. Promote new uses of the prod- 
uct, 

10. Use new improved materials. 

11. Guarantee the product. 

12. Use product instruction 
booklets. 


To Jobbers or Distributors, we can: 


ow wo-_ 


1. Merchandise our advertising. 


2. Use catalog inserts. 

3. Provide dealer literature. 
4. Issue regular bulletins. 

5. Promote new channels. 

6. Jobber-getting plans. 

7. House organs. 

8. Sales manuals. 


9. Jobber salesmen’s portfolios. 

10. Salesmen’s training plans. 

11. Contests for jobbers’ sales- 
men. 

12. Exhibits at distributors’ con- 
ventions. 

13. Talks before jobber or dis- 
tributor conventions. 

Then there are our own salesmen: 

Here consideration should be given 


to: 
1. Hiring plans. 
2. Sales recruiting literature. 
3. Training plans for new sales- 
men. 
4. Plans for retaining old sales- 
men. 


§. Sales manual for 
salesmen. 
6. Visual sales equipment such as 


portfolio kits, sample kits, photo 


company 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Time Looks at Industr 


ryVODAY, as at no time before in 
igo history, the state of U. § 
Industry and the state of the world 
are interdependent. As a result, it is 
impossible to attempt any appraisal of 
conditions in the United States with- 
out putting that appraisal into its true 
world setting. 

Unfortunately, the whole world is 
in a mighty conflict, a conflict be- 
tween American capitalism and Rus- 
sian communism. Although it is an 
ugly fact, it is a fact that we are at 
war, an openly declared war of princi- 
ples and objectives. This war between 
the two systems is now being waged in 
Western Europe, in the Middle East, in 
India, in China. People in all the coun- 
tries around the world are examining 
both American capitalism and Russian 
communism, evaluating both systems 
and making up their minds on how 
they and their children should live. 


American industry, the dynamo of 
American capitalistic democracy, can 
be the greatest single force in resolving 
this conflict in favor of individual 
liberty and opportunity under a system 
similar to our own. 

And American industry cannot es- 
cape the fact that around the world, 
in the eyes and minds of hundreds of 
millions of people, it is on trial. And 
it is the kind of trial that will be 
decided by what American business 
does, not just what it says. 

There has not, in many months, 
been so much uncertainty on the out- 
look for the near future of American 
business. This uncertainty rises from 
fears of inflation on the one hand and 
sharp deflation on the other. 

Can we maintain the tremendous 
current pace of business? Are we 
faced with recurring labor strife and 
resulting dislocations of our produc- 
tive mechanisms? These uncertainties 
are familiar to all of you. 

My personal answer to all these 
uncertainties is this: I believe that 
the future outlook for business in 
the U. S.—unless we bungle badly 
—is very good. In support of this 
opinion, I would like to cite several 
striking facts which I think will have 
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particular interest to you as advertising 
men because I have taken them from 
an analysis of the current outlook 
made by Arno H. Johnson, economist 
with J. Walter Thompson Company. 

Here is the first fact: The current 
surplus income of individuals available 
for discretionary spending or saving 
is more than 2!% times the highest 
prewar levels. This is after accounting 
fully for the higher tax levels and the 
§3% increase in cost of living since 
1940. This surplus or discretionary 
spending power (which does not in- 
clude accumulated savings) is now at 
the annual rate of approximately $89 
billions, compared with $33 billions in 
1940 and $28'% billions in 1939. 

The second fact: We have already 
successfully cleared the highest hurdle 
which faced us—the postwar recon- 
version and rapid demobilization of 
the armed forces. We have done even 
better than that—we have cleared it 
so successfully that our unemployment 
is at what may be an all-time low, 
even for peacetime. 

The third fact: It is possible for us 
to bungle ourselves back into depres- 
sien and unemployment through con- 
tinued interference with the full flow 
of production. But an analysis of our 
war production, together with our 
vastly increased consumer market, 
shows a most important reason for 
optimism. That reason is this: Any 
major depression in the next few years 
is neither necessary, inevitable, nor 
as safely predictable as some writers 
and experts now seem to think. 

And fact four: When production 
has caught up with the worst of our 
deferred demand shortages, we will 
be facing a buyers’ market, but a 
buyers’ market which is double the 
prewar one. During the war, we 
showed an ability to produce at the 
annual rate of $200 billions, and we 
are almost doing that now. To main- 
tain a $200 billion economy and create 
a sustained period of prosperity will 
require intelligent and vigorous selling 
effort in a buyers’ market which is, 
however, much greater than it was 
before the war. 

So we have these important facts: 
We have the productive capacity, we 
have the necessary labor supply, we 
have a vast increased market with 
2'% times more surplus income than 
there was in 1940. 





By ROY E. LARSEN 


President, 
Time, Inc., 
New York. 


Are these the ingredients of a major 
depression? Definitely not! If we 
handle them right, they should add up 
to continued high level of production 
and consumption—a new prosperity! 


I find further confirmation of my 
confidence in the good health of our 
economy in the recent report of an- 
other well known economist, Professor 
Sumner Slichter of Harvard. Impor- 
tantly, he finds conditions in your own 
specific field of producers’ durable 
equipment very promising. He declares, 
“The accumulated needs for producers’ 
durable equipment are very large 
because there has been very little net 
capital formation in the United States 
between the end of 1929 and 1946. 
In the meantime, the population of 
the country increased from 121.8 mil- 
lion to 141.3 million. During these 
17 years from 1929 to 1946, equip- 
ment was wearing out faster than it 
was being replaced, while before 1929, 
for many years, industrial equipment 
and plant per worker (measured in 
dollars of constant purchasing power) 
increased at the rate of about 2% a 
year. Measured in terms of the long- 
run trend, the deficiency in industrial 
equipment per worker is very great 
indeed.” 


One major problem area has been 
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the building field. Until now, the best 
that could be said for construction 
generally was that the situation has 
been so bad it could not possibly get 
any worse. But I am glad to be able 
to bring you word from Architectural 
Forum editors that, in New York, the 
building jam is now breaking up. 
Large commercial projects, shelved for 
the past many months, are on the 
move again as labor productivity picks 
up, price uncertainties are removed, 
and materials become available at 
lowered prices. 

To sum it up: Business looks good 
for the near future. | share the view 
that what slight recession will result 
from the adjustments many industries 
und companies are having to make this 
year will do more economic good 
than harm. 

It has been repeatedly said that 
American economic strength, main- 
tained at present levels, will go far 
toward resolving the present world 
conflict. 

Let’s examine that for a minute: 

I cannot subscribe to the theory 
that just having lots of profits flowing 
to American business, stockholders and 
management, and good wages to labor, 
is sufficient in itself to play a dynamic 
part in the near-future course of world 
history. That is too comfortable and 
easy a way to interpret the part Ameri 
ca’s economic strength can play in 
resolving the present conflict between 
the way of life sponsored by Joe Stalin 
and that sponsored by the U. S. A. 


Obvious proof that the “just more 
profits” theory doesn’t work is the fact 
that in the late °20’s we had a boom- 
ing, prosperous U. S$. economy. When 
it was over and the wreckage was 
examined, we found, for one thing, 
that in our prosperity we had over- 
looked our responsibility to the rest of 
the world. 

It is obvious that a good condition, 
even a wonderful condition, of U. S. 
business—high sales, high profits, high 


wages—is not enough to affect the 





future political and economic state of 
the world. Rather, it seems to me that 
enlightened business leaders must make 
the right use of the strong state of 
American business, so as to make posi- 
tive progress at home and abroad on 
behalf of all our people. For American 
business leaders to do so will insure 
that the benefits of our system of pri- 
vate enterprise are real and lasting. 

Just what more, then, can American 
business leaders do in their enlightened 
self-interest than make sure that their 
own companies show a good, whacking 
profit? 

The answer is that many of them 
have been and are doing many things 
in this direction which were not being 
done in the ’20’s. 

For example, there is CED, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. It is a national and “grass roots” 
organization of business men, under 
the leadership of Studebaker’s presi- 
dent, Paul G. Hoffman. During the 
last years of the war, CED worked to 
the end that the unemployment so 
boldly predicted by our government 
economists would not happen. CED’s 
thesis was that our wartime produc- 
tion level should be our postwar level, 
if American business was to meet the 
needs and maintain the high earnings 
of the American worker. 


Enough American business men pro- 
vided the leadership which enough 
other American business men accepted 
to work out postwar business plans to 
continue employment in companies, 
industries and cities at wartime-plus 
levels. 

The CED is continuing its job 
of providing business leadership on 
matters affecting the whole U. S. 
economic scene. Its recent reports on 
its researchers into labor-management 
relations, the health and needs of so- 
called small business, provide sugges- 
tions for other business leaders to 
implement in their own companies and 
industries. 

You ask, “What can my company 





do for small business?” CED’s study 
finds that one of the main reasons 
for small business failures is lack of 
management experience; the biggest 
need of small business is help in the 
know-how of running a business. 
Where more logically should such help 
come from than from the men who sell 
small businesses their equipment or their 
products? We all have seen examples 
of the chain reaction of one business’ 
effect on another. Most of the exam- 
ples we have seen have been in con- 
nection with the downward curve 
charting lower sales, rising unemploy- 
ment, more business failures. The CED 
study suggests ways to reverse that 
chain reaction, to make it operate 
toward an upward curve of new busi- 
nesses, more employment, more sales. 


I submit that that is a very tangible 
extra and added responsibility that 
business men might assume. 

During the war, a new use and 
a use in the public interest—was found 
for one of the most potent weapons in 
our kit of selling: Advertising. During 
the war, through the War Advertis- 
ing Council, American business used 
$1 billion worth of its advertising to 
promote various essential parts of the 
war effort on the home front—in the 
gardens, in the scrap piles, in. the 
kitchens of America. 

And no one should overlook what 
this public service did as a by-product 
for the reputation of advertising as a 
part of the American business system. 
Before the war, advertising was recog- 
nized as a great sales tool by most 
Americans, but many of them thought 
it was anti-social, and it was being 
attacked from every side—in books, 
in attempted restrictive legislation, in 
women’s clubs’ discussions, even in 
our schools. 

Today, advertising is still subject 
to attack, but its “public relations” 
have improved tremendously. 

Charles R. Robertson, of North 
Dakota, speaking last month in the 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Wives who attended the NIAA Conference in Milwaukee found a 
full social program awaiting them. (Above. 
Darr (left), Milwaukee, plays bridge with Mrs. R. M. Des Jardins. 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; Mrs. L. P. Niessen, Wauwatosa, Wis.. and Mrs. 
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left) Mrs. Robert M. 





Harry G. Hoffman, Elm Grove. Wis. (Above. right) A scene at the 
women’s luncheon at the Pfister Hotel shows Mrs. A. W. Ehlert. 
Milwaukee. dining with Mrs. Walter Schutz. Milwaukee: Mrs. 
George Murdock, Minneapolis. and Mrs. Willard Cotton, of Chicago. 
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Problems of Atomic Energy 





FEXHERE are no gadgets operated by 

atomic power which are ready for 
the market, nor are there many com- 
modities, as yet, which the Atomic 
Energy Commission desires to sell. 
But, there is a long range view of 
vital importance to you who plan for 
the future. The size of the world has 
shrunk because of extraordinary im- 
provements in communication and 
transportation. 

Theoretically, the potential market 
for our manufactured goods could 
embrace two billion people. But most 
of these people have no money and 
nothing to offer in exchange for our 
goods. It is important for their wel- 
fare and ours and for the peace of the 
world to give them means of produc- 
ticn and a higher standard of living. 
But, in most cases we can’t give them 
water power developments nor new 
deposits of coal; and long transporta- 
tion of fuel is very expensive. But in 
the forthcoming atomic age, we can 
give them atomic energy as a source of 
power, thus removing automatically 
some of the handicaps of distance and 
fuel transportation. The economic 
cost of atomic power is debatable, but 
the fact that large quantities of power 
can some time be made available at 
any spot on the surface of the earth 
is not debatable. 

We are living in the fifth year of 
the atomic age. It started on Dec. 2, 
1942, when a group of scientists made 
the first atomic, chain-reacting pile at 
the University of Chicago, and we 
don’t yet know what it will bring 





new sources of power and _ higher 
living standards in a world at peace, 
or the destruction of our civilization 
through war. 

The immediate benefits to be de- 
rived from atomic power have un- 
doubtedly been exaggerated, but it is 
fair to say that the first steam engine 
and the first electric motor probably 
ippeared less important at the time 
of their invention than atomic power 
appears now. In addition to useful 
power for generating electricity for 
industrial production and operating 
ships, we now have available radio- 
active materials which are already 
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finding uses in scientific research and 
in medicine, and it seems likely that 
some chemical and _ metallurgical 
particularly in isolated 
regions, can be carried out by means 
of atomic energy. Industrial and do- 
mestic heating are possible also, and 
new applications will undoubtedly ap- 
pear as intensive research goes for- 
ward. 


operations, 


Overshadowing all these new hopes 
for better living is the black cloud of 
atomic bombs and the possibility of 
future war. We can’t turn time 
backwards and we can’t hide nature’s 
secrets, because others will soon find 
them. We must go forward and exert 
every effort and make every sacrifice 
necessary to bring about peaceful co- 
operation among the nations of the 
world. 

The splitting or fission of an isotope 
of uranium was discovered in Ger- 
many in 1939, and it is the basis of all 
our practical development of atomic 
A neutron splits an atom of 
uranium 235 and _ produces two 
lighter elements together with more 
neutron which in turn split more 
uranium atoms. There are two re- 
markable things about this fission 


energy. 


process: The instantaneously expand- 
ing chain reaction, and the fact that 
the new atoms and new neutrons ac- 
tually weigh less than the original 
uranium atoms and neutrons. Accord- 
ing to Einstein’s law, this annihilation 
of matter is accompanied by the cre- 
ation of energy, and this energy can 
be converted into heat to run our 
engines. 

When one pound of U235 under- 


goes complete fission, it evolves 11 


million kilowatt hours of heat — 
equivalent to 1,500 tons of coal. In 
other words, this littl chunk of 
uranium, the size of a walnut, is the 
equivalent in heat of a train load of 
30 freight cars, each containing 50 
tons of coal. 

The atomic furnace in which this 
uranium can be consumed is called a 
pile. Graphite blocks containing small 
pieces of uranium are piled up to give 
a cube. Nothing happens at first, but 
as we make the pile larger and larger, 
more of these neutrons are trapped in 
the uranium atoms before they can 
get out of the pile and, eventually, at 
a definite critical size, a sufficient 
number of neutrons is trapped so that 
the atomic chain reaction is self-sus- 
taining. From this moment on, it is 
necessary to keep the pile under con- 
trol with quickly moving rods which 
absorb neutrons. We can go to any 
temperature we desire, limited only 
by the ability of the materials of 
construction to withstand the high 
temperatures, and we remove the heat 
from the pile by means of a circu- 
lating liquid or gas. Then we can 
transfer this heat to a standard en- 
gine for the production of power, by 
boiling water and driving a steam 
engine, or by using directly to operate 
a gas turbine. 

Production of Power 

At the present time, nowhere in the 
world is an engine operating on 
atomic power. The piles, which are 
operating were built during the war, 
and everything was sacrificed for 
speed of production. Therefore, low- 
temperature piles were built rather 
than the more difficult high-tempera- 
ture piles which would be capable of 
operating an engine. At present, new 
piles are being designed which will 
operate at high temperatures and con- 
vert atomic energy into useful elec- 
tricity, but you must not expect im- 
mediate results, because there are 
many serious technical and adminis- 
trative difficulties which have to be 
overcome. 

Economic Considerations 
I am sure that you are asking your- 
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selves, “How expensive is this new 
atomic fuel going to be? Will it com- 


pete with our present sources of 
power?” 

Uranium probably costs a few dol- 
lars a pound. The costs of enriched 
U235 ‘and of 
available, but they are very large. At 
the present time they may be greater 


plutonium are not 


than the cost of an equivalent amount 
of coal, and yet the difference is not 
so great that thought of future eco- 
nomical utilization of atomic energy 
should be discouraged. 

In stationary atomic power plants 
a large part of the equipment can re- 
main unchanged. Steam plants and 
electrical equipment can be of con- 
ventional type— “bought off the 
shelf.”” The power pile and circulating 
coolant would take the place of the 
furnaces and coal handling equipment, 
and would undoubtedly cost more. 

The standard cost of installing a 
steam driven, 

plant now 


large coal-burning, 
electrical generating 
amounts to about $125 per kilowatt. 
Undoubtedly, the capital investment 
for the atomic power plant will be 
appreciably greater. The price of coal! 
may go up and the price of atomic 
fuel may come down, but there seems 
to be little likelihood that present 
power generating plants will be 
rendered obsolete by the development 
of atomic power. In my opinion, the 
development of atomic power plants 
will serve to help in the constantly 
increasing demands for more electri- 
cal power. 

In estimating the costs of atomic 





power, one must realize that the sub- 
stitution of a power pile for a stand- 
ard coal-burning furnace and boiler 
will involve no saving. The large 
capital investment for atomic fuel re- 
quired to reach critical size, the 
chemical processing, the shielding, the 
remote controls, the guarding against 
hazards, and the waste disposal prob- 
lems will probably lead to a consider- 
able increase in the cost of operation. 
Only if atomic fuel becomes consider- 
ably cheaper than the equivalent 
umount of coal will there be favorable 
economic competition. 

Again, the cost of fuel where coal 
is readily available, is only about one- 
fifth of the total cost of producing 
electricity for domestic purposes. 
Someone has to read the meter just 
the same, no matter whether the elec- 
tricity is generated by the burning of 
coal or the fission of uranium. In 
other words, if atomic fuel could be 
obtained absolutely free, the maxi- 
mum possible saving could be only 
20%. By the same reasoning, how- 
ever, one could pay twice as much for 
atomic fuel as for coal, and the cost 
of delivering electricity would be in- 
creased by only about 20%. 

According to the Baruch report to 
the United Nations Commission on 
Atomic Energy, it should be possible 
to produce electricity at 0.8 of a 
cent per kilowatt hour, using large 
atomic power piles. Some other esti- 
mates run higher than this. We simply 
do not know the cost of electricity 
which is generated by atomic power 
piles. Only after pilot plants have been 
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Curtis W. McGraw, senior vice-president. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. presents W. 
Lane Witt. NIAA president. with plaque marking establishment of annual McGrew-Hill 
award. A similar plaque. together with $1.000, will go to NIAA chapter at 1948 conference. 
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built and studied can we know the 
exact cost. It is extremely important 
to get into operation at the first op- 
portunity a power pile operating at 
high temperatures so that the matter 
can be thoroughly studied. 

The United States has been bounti- 
fully supplied with coal, oil, gas and 
water power. 
in need of additional sources of power 
at the present time. However, there 
are under-privileged nations such as 
India, for example, which has large 
resources of potentially _fissionable 
material and a low economic scale of 
living. A “TVA” program, operated 
on atomic power, might help material- 
ly in raising the standards of living 
in such countries, and under these 
conditions, it might well be advisable 
to pay more for the electricity than 
could be afforded in this country in 
competition with the cheap fuel 
which we already have. 


We are not seriously 


In evaluating the economics of any 
power program, one must consider 
the value of by-products. A pile run 
to obtain power may produce addi- 
tional fissionable material or radio- 
active materials which can be used for 
tracers or other scientific and techni- 
cal purposes. 

Ships, or other large units of trans- 
portation, where the bulky shielding 
could be installed, might be operated 
on atomic energy for many trips 
around the world without refueling. 

But economic considerations alone 
do not determine developments of this 
kind. In isolated regions where trans- 
portation is difficult, one doesn’t 
count dollar values. If one chooses 
to build a city in a desert or at the 
South Pole, one must have heat and 
power regardless of price, and atomic 
power may well solve the problem. 

Piles can be used for heating as well 
as for power, and in this case, turbines 
and machinery are unnecessary. Of 
the fuel consumed in the United 
States, 40° is used for power, 40% 
for industrial heating; and 20% for 
non-industrial heating. Atomic ener- 
gy for industrial heating and house 
and office heating from central sta- 
tions, constitute promising fields. 

Certain irrigation developments and 
remote mining operations could afford 
to pay abnormally high prices for 
atomic power. For example, it might 
not pay to transport coal to a distant 
mine nor to transport the crude ore 
from the mines to the points of use; 
however, one could transport a few 
pounds of uranium in order to provide 
through atomic piles a large source 
of heat or of electricity which would 
make possible the crushing and pro- 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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You Can Sell Management, 
Keep Management Sold 
if Your Approach Is Right 





By CHARLES A. PETRI 
Advertising Manager 
Falk Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THVHE volume-building defense of 
I industrial advertising is and always 
has been a myth. Advertising is justi- 
fied on one basis only, namely, that 
the money spent for it reduces the cost 
of selling ... whether volume goes up 
or down. 

Let me repeat: Advertising is justi- 
fied on one basis only that the 
money Spent for it reduces the cost 
of selling whether volume goes 
up or down. 

That was said back in 1930, so you 
can see that it is not exactly a new 
thought. But not too much has been 
done about it in the ensuing 17 years. 
They had all the tools of advertising 
then that we have now. But we had 
not developed these tools to the efh- 
cient point they are at today. 

Sure, it’s been said before, but today 
we must say it forcefully . . . we 
must say it with assurance . . . and 
we must back it up with action. 

First, we must analyze the steps 
involved in manufacturing a sale for 
our products. Until we do this, we 
cannot have a clear picture of what 
sales operations can be performed at 
lower cost. 

Your plant engineer would not 
think of requesting an appropriation 
for new equipment for an assembly 
line until he had carefully broken 
down a job into its component parts 
in order to use the most adaptable 
type of equipment for each operation. 
From the time a piece of material is 
received until it leaves the plant as a 
finished product, the smart production 
manager has employed as little hand 
labor as possible with a maximum 
‘mount of material handling equip- 
nent in the form of hoists, conveyors, 
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trucks 
lathes, welders, grinders, polishers . . 
until the component parts are assem- 
bled into a finished product . . . loaded 
into a freight car with an electric lift 
truck and sent to its destination. 


milling machines, turret 


Some operations in a plant are as 
automatic as the manufacture of 
automobile frames that are fed into a 
special machine as sheet steel, and 
come out completely finished. Not 
every product is so adaptable to fully 
automatic production, but over the 
past 10 or 20 years, we have seen the 
price of such products as electric 
refrigerators drop from $550 to $155 
because more and more of the opera- 
tions involved in producing the pro- 
duct were developed on a more com- 
pletely mechanized basis. 

But the greatest difficulty involved 
in the problem of mechanizing an 
operation is the matter of making a 
careful breakdown of the sequence of 
procedure. 

That is the method your production 
Manager uses to get management’s 
approval to buy plant equipment, ex- 
penditures for which in most com- 
panies, total more per month than the 
industrial ad man can eke out for an 
entire year’s budget. 

It is our job to show management 
a breakdown of the factors involved 
in selling our products. To show how 
advertising applied to these selling 
operations performs a similar function 
in reducing the unit cost of selling 
that modern equipment performs in 
reducing the unit cost of production. 

We surely should be as intelligent 
in the solution of our problem as is 
the average production manager. He 
seldom, if ever, asks management to 
buy equipment without submitting an 
‘estimate” for the record that shows 
how much money he expects to save. 

It is not that our managements are 
any more eager to save a dollar on 
production than on the cost of dis- 
tribution. It’s just that we have not 
come to them with a clear picture of 


the steps involved in “manufacturing” 
a sale and show how we can perform 
them for less. 


If you want to make a breakdown 
of the factors involved in selling your 
products, here is how we went about 
it at our company: We enlisted the aid 
of the person in charge of one of our 
product divisions. With the help of 
an outside sales research executive, we 
sat down and listed (on a large sheet 
of display board) everything a pros- 
pect must know in order to buy our 
product. 


We started with such elementary 

factors as the fact that: | 

1. He needs our type of products. 

2. He must select it on the basis 

of being the best for his appli- 
cation. 

3. He must be able to check 
against certain requirements 
(and here we listed the specific 
requirements or features of our 
product). 

4. He must have a knowledge of 
installation of maintenance re- 
quirements (again under each 
of these points we listed what 
these specific requirements 
were). 

5. He must know the effect of 
the product on cost of replace- 
ment or maintenance. 

6. He must be informed of com- 

pany policies on purchasing, 

engineering and sales. 

He must know the reputation 

of the manufacturer, the dis- 

tributor, or the agent. 


N 


8. He must have available certain 
specific information in procur- 
ing the product such as selec- 
tion, etc. 

9. He must take into considera- 
tion original cost, shipping and 
installation cost. 

10. He must know about delivery 
situation. 
11. There were certain follow-up 
considerations such as handling 
of service adjustments and 
final sales follow-up. 
Altogether we listed 84 separate points 
that we had to inform a prospect about 
before we could expect him to buy, 
and this was for a product having 
less than a dozen parts and selling in 
an average range of less than $100, 
Amazing, isn’t it? 

Then, we listed all of our selling 
methods across the top of our sheet. 
Business papers, direct mail, catalogs, 
directories, product bulletins, sales 
binders, instruction sheets, distributors, 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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How Often Can You Repeat 


for Maximum Effectiveness? 





J. H. Thomson 
NDUSTRIAL marketing is now in 
l the process of having assigned to 
it the biggest, 
difficult, 
and most serious 


most 


responsibility in 
its entire history. 

We must sell 
the greatly in- 
output 
of America’s 


creased 





expanded manu- 
facturing and 
production facili- 


]. H. Thomson 


ties to provide 
employment for more than 60 million 
workers! The very survival of our 
way of life—as opposed to controlled 
economics in which there is no mar- 
keting—depends in a large measure on 
the success or failure of American In- 
dustry in selling sufficient volume to 
keep our people employed at a rate of 
income which no other system can 
match. 

This means that every single func- 
tional group in the entire industrial 
marketing family must perform more 
aggressively, more efficiently and 
more resultfully than ever before. 

Every home office sales department 
must make better plans, with more 
accurate knowledge of markets, and 
execute them more effectively than 
has ever been necessary in the past. 
Better Job Necessary 

District sales organizations, and 
distributors and dealers must do a bet- 
ter, more creative and more thorough 
job of serving and selling their entire 
potential markets. 

Market research people must supply 
more complete and more accurate in- 
formation to guide and measure sales 
activities. 

We industrial advertisers and sales 
promotion people have got to do a 
better job than ever before, of really 
integrating our planning and effort 
with sales department planning and 
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I Panel Discussion by: 


J. H. Thomson 


Manager, Apparatus and 
Industry Advertising, 
Westinghouse Electric 

Corporation, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John C, Spurr 


Director of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, 

New York. 


John C. Maddox 


Manager of Market 
Research, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Cleveland, O. 











effort. We have got to create harder- 
hitting sales messages, slanted with a 
more accurate knowledge of our pros- 
pective customers’ problems, and car- 
rying a greater degree of worth while 
information. 

In the publication advertising phase 
of our business,which normally is the 
largest single source of cost, we must 
develop and use more and more fac- 
tual yardsticks in place of guess- 
work and opinions in the selection of 
media, determining the necessary 
amounts of space, the frequency of 
appearances, values of color, position, 
bleed and so on. We must find ways 
of getting more and stronger sales 
messages per dollar in front of our 
prospects! 

It was with these thoughts in mind 
last year that we discussed the ques- 
tion, “How many times can you re- 
peat an ad?” 

What we really wanted to know 
was: “Why can’t we prepare fewer 
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and better ads and run each one more 
times?” 

A small group of us, who were mu- 
tually interested and conveniently lo- 
cated, got together in Cleveland in 
March, 1946, to develop a plan of ac- 
tion to go after information on this 
subject. This group included represen- 
tatives from Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Mc-Graw Hill Publishing Company, 
Penton Publishing Company and 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


We wrote to approximately 1,000 
advertisers. The results were over- 
whelming. More than 500 replied, 
and of these, more than 250 said they 
would like to participate in further 
study. 

Out of the more than 500 replies, 
less than 3% reported having worth 
while case examples of results from 
repeated ads. More than half ex- 
pressed opinions that ads can be re- 
peated effectively to some de- 
gree. But, even so, their reasons for 
repeating, and their beliefs as to the 
degree to which repetition can be 
carried, vary all over the map. 

Most advertisers believed in ad re- 
petition, but, without factual proof, 
they were afraid to put their opinions 
into practice, The one common de- 
nominator of all of the replies was 
an expressed willingness and desire to 
support a study to get facts on the 
subject. 

Steering Committee Established 

Accordingly, the original commit- 
tee of four decided to enlist sponsors 
for a comprehensive and conclusive 
study. We established a steering com- 
mittee and expanded the membership 
co get a broader and more representa- 
tive point of view. The original com- 
mittee was enlarged to include mem- 
bers from Ohio Brass Company, Na- 
tional Acme Company, G. M. Basford 
Company, and NIAA. 


We sent out invitations to sponsor 
and underwrite a field study, the cost 
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of which was not to exceed $50 a 
sponsor. In reply, nearly 300 adver- 
tisers, agencies and publishers agreed 
to sponsor the study. 

This study was conducted last fall 
and winter in accordance with the 
best-known practices and techniques 
of market research. The interviews 
were made entirely with men in in- 
dustry who buy or specify or influ- 
ence the purchase of industrial equip- 
ment. Functionally, they represented 
management, production, engineer- 
ing and purchasing. 

In other words, the findings of this 
study are not the opinions of the 
steering Committee, or advertisers, or 
agencies or publishers or sales depart- 
ments. They represent straightfor- 
ward answers to straightforward ques- 
tions asked by trained interviewers of 
the men in industry to whom you sell 
industrial equipment—as to whether 
and how they read your ads. 

The findings of the study have been 
analyzed and put together in a fact- 
filled 90-page report. This report pro- 
vides factual information for decisions 
on repeating ads for any type of 
schedule in both weekly and monthly 
publications. 


Covers Four Conclusions 


Its conclusions divide into four 
classifications, and each is developed 
fully in the report. The conclusions 
cover: 

1. The observation and readership 
for repeated insertions, as compared 
with the original insertion, This is 
fully covered in terms of frequency 
of insertion and number of inser- 
tions for both weekly and monthly 
publications. 

2. How the effects of ad repeti- 
tion vary when you repeat an ad in 
a weekly publication every week as 
compared with every other week, 
every fourth week, and so on. 

3. How the effects of ad repeti- 
tion vary when you repeat an ad 
in a monthly publication every 
month as compared with every 
other month, every third month, 
and so on. 

4. The general pattern effect of 
repeating ads frequently and infre- 
quently, and the values of accumu- 
lated recollection for varying fre- 
quencies of repetition. 

These four conclusions are. discussed 
in full and complete detail in the re- 
port, and each is graphically illus- 
trated with curves and charts. In the 
90-page report, there is a total of 37 
pages of curves, charts and other il- 
lustrations which provide clear ex- 
planation and make possible quick, 


easy reference. 
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The original concept was that this 
was to be a pilot study and would in- 
dicate whether it would be advisable 
to finance a complete study of ad rep- 
etition later on. But as we got into 
the study, we found that we could do 
a complete job while at it for less 
money than would be possible if we 
were to wait and develop a second 
study. We decided to finish the job, 
which has now been done, and the re- 
search members of our committee say 
definitely that our findings are com- 
plete and no further study is necessary. 

The report of this study is now off 
the presses and copies have been 
mailed to sponsors. 

As I have told you, the letter we 
wrote last year brought the support 
of nearly 300 sponsors. We have 
printed a limited extra quantity of re- 
ports, and non-sponsors may buy them 
for $50. 


How Study Was Conducted 


No doubt you are interested in 
knowing more about the study itself. 
How was it conducted? How many 
interviews were made? How were the 
interviews spread out geographically? 
Functionally? How many ads were 
studied? What were the methods and 
techniques employed in the research 
work? 

No one is better able to tell you 
about this phase of the study than the 
man under whose direction it was 
made . . . McGraw-Hill’s Director 
of Research, Jack Spurr. 
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More than 300 advertisers, agencies and 
publications have invested $50 each in the 
Repeat Ads Study completed this spring 
The sponsors have printed an additional 
supply of the 90-page report. costing $20.- 
000 to complete, for those who did not sub- 
scribe to the original underwriting. These 
may be obtained for $50 each from E. L. 
Andrew. secretary-treasurer, Steering 
Committee, 1501 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 





John C. Spurr 
” developing the method which 


would be most useful in determin- 
ing whether ads 
can be repeated, 
we first made use 
of the very con- 
siderable experi- 
ence that both 
Fuller & Smith & 
Ross and Mc- 
Graw-Hill had on 
advertising and he 6, Goan 
editorial reader-  — <qeeerres = 
ship studies. Then we studied the 
methods of Dr. D. B. Lucas, technical 
director of the Advertising Research 
foundation, who was planning a study 
on Foundry for the Associated Business 
Papers, and Howard Stone and Dr. 
Daniel Starch of the Daniel Starch 
Organization who were contemplating 
studies in the indystrial field on 
Factory and Power. 





Through these analyses we arrived 
at a method which we felt would give 
us the proper answer on whether or 
not an ad can be profitably repeated. 


We decided that personal field calls 
should be made. They would allow us 
to properly control each survey sample 
so that one survey would be, for all 
practical purposes, identical to an- 
other. This would also allow us to 
make sure that we would get a report 
from at least 90% of those we were 
trying to contact. 


McGraw-Hill Helped 


We had, at our disposal, the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Research field staff who 
were specialists in contacting execu- 
tives in industry, and were experi- 
enced in making opinion polls, reader 
traffic studies, advertising research and 
market surveys. 

When each field investigator con- 
tacted a reader, he first determined 
whether he had actually read the issue 
being examined by giving the reader 
an opportunity to examine it. If he 
had seen any item, he was taken 
through the magazine page by page, 
and advertisement by advertisement. 
If he recalled seeing any given adver- 
tisement, he was asked these questions: 

1. Do you recall seeing this ad? 
2. Did you notice whose ad it 
was? 
3. Did you see the illustration? 
4. Did you read the headline? 
§. Did you start reading the 
copy? 
6. Did you read half or more of 
the copy? 
An interview was not considered com- 
plete unless the interview extended 
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through the entire magazine and each 
and every ad was examined. 

Timing was important, To make 
sure that each survey was comparable 
with the other in its readership fig- 
ures, we made sure that we contacted 
a reader just prior to his receiving 
the following issue. The field work 
was scheduled so that all calls for each 
public ation were made at the same 
length of time after the subscriber 
received his copy of the issue. 

To determine the effect of repeat 
ing ads at various scheduling cycles 
for the weekly, Séeel, we decided on 
making a survey every week for four 
issues, week for four 
issues, and every four weeks for four 


For the monthly, Product En- 


every other 
issues. 
made a survey every 
other 


gineering, we 


month for four issues, every 
month for three issues, and every 
three months for two issues. 

To secure a proper distribution of 
the industries covered by these pub 
lications, our calls were made in 27 
locations, A grand total of 2,865 
interviews were made for the 13 sur- 
vevs needed to work in the three dif- 
cycles that were 


ferent scheduling 


used for each publication, 
se Close Controls 

To make each survey comparable, 
close controls were put on the indus 
try breakdown and the types of indi- 
viduals contacted for each survey. An 
average of 220 interviews were made 
for each of the eight surveys for Sfeel. 

An average of 222 calls per survey 
were made on Product Engineering. 

Fighteen advertisers agreed to re 
peat ads in various cycles in Sfeel. 
They also agreed not to run these ads 
in any other publications during the 
life of the study, and the publication 
agreed to place them in the same rela- 
tive page position each issue. 

Twenty-eight advertisers repeated 
their ads in Product Engineering for 
various time cycles, They were kept 
to the same relative position in the 
publication for each insertion. 

The survey was edited on a daily 
basis, coded, and punched on mechan- 
ical tabulating cards, and the validity 
of the results was checked and re- 
chec ked. 

A number of separate surveys were 
planned to verify interview findings 
and help us interpret them. 

The first was inquiries. A good pro- 
portion of those who repeated their 
ads also kept records. We 
have had approximately 25 such rec- 
ords from those who participated in 
this study, and they checked closely 
with interview findings. 

A second test was our qualifying 
test to see how sure we could be that 
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inquiry 


when a man said he had read or actual- 
ly seen that ad that he did not confuse 
it with another. 

Although we did not call back on 
any individual with subsequent issues, 
we made a separate test through calling 
back on those originally contacted a 
month after we first visited them. We 
asked them to go through the front 
part of the magazine with us and tell 
us again which ads they had seen. 
Only 15°% of those contacted recalled 
the ads both times. There was an 
equal number of new people who saw 
the ad the second time who did not 
see it when it was first issued, or did 
not recall having seen it. 

To eliminate such variations in 


readership influence from issue to 
issue as seasonal variations, thickness 
of book, industry interest, etc., we 
used as our base the average perform- 
ance of all ads in the first issue 


studied, and related our readership 
percentages in other issues to that base. 
We then made the first insertion of 
the repeated ad 100 and determined 
the change in subsequent insertions 
as compared to that base. The validity 
of our figures can be checked through 
a number of ways: 

1. The sample was more than 
adequate for this type of survey— 
220 calls per issue studied. 

2. An examination of the figures 
shows that there is considerable in- 
ternal consistency. That is, when 
we compare the repeat ad perform- 
ance of one ad as against another, 
we get a similar pattern. 

3. Since we combine a number 
of ads and take averages, greater 
accuracy of results is secured. 

John C. Maddox 

ET’S take a straight mental look 

at some simple truths about the 
appearance of any 
ad in a business or 
trade publication. 
First of these is 
that all of the 
readers of a pub- 
lication do not 
see every ad in 


every issue. 





Your ad is seen 


John C. Maddox 
ple of the total reading audience of the 
publication. The survey findings agree 


by a random sam- 


com pletely with this generally ac- 
cepted fac Pe 

Second is that, on the average, less 
than half of the readers of a given 
issue see your ad, 

Here is a simple, analytical illustra- 
tion of what happens: Compare the 
reading audience of a publication to 


a small pond full of minnows. Your 


advertisement is a net which you dip 
into the pond. When you dip into 
the pond, you are going to get a net 
full of minnows (readers). The num- 
ber will depend on how big your net 
is and how tightly it is woven. The 
number of readers of your ad depends 
on how general the interest is in your 
subject, and how effectively it is pre- 
sented, 

You dump the minnows back into 
the pond and wait a week, a month 
or three months, and you dip your net 
in again. When you dip the second 
time, let’s assume that you get the 
same number of minnows. Naturally, 
most of these will be an entirely dif- 
ferent bunch of minnows. A few of 
them, on chance alone, will be min- 
nows that were caught in the first 
day, and they may or may not re- 
member they were caught by this par- 
ticular net before, depending on how 
long it has been and how much of an 
impression was made on them the first 
time. 

The study shows that this is sub- 
stantially what happens with readers 
of advertising. 

Weekly Gets More Attention 

Now there’s anether homely truth 
about the reading of the medium in 
which your ad has appeared which 
has also been substantiated by the 
study. All of the reading of the book 
is not done in the first few days after 
publication. A weekly publication gets 
more immediate reading than does a 
monthly. Some readers may not get 
around to an issue for six weeks or 
three months. 

This means, of course, that as time 
passes, the total number of readers for 
one issue continues to grow, reaching 
a peak more quickly for a weekly than 
for a monthly publication. 

Let’s review, then, what can be ex- 
pected to happen to the reading of 
the first appearance of an ad: 

1. A large number of readers see 
it. 

2. A large number of readers do 
not see it. 

3. Of those who do see it, an in- 
creasing proportion will forget they 
saw it as time passes. 

4. As time passes and the issue in 
which it appeared continues to lie 
around, some readers who did not 
get to it right away, take a look at 
the book and get a chance to see 
your ad. 

These are four more-or-less self-evi- 
dent truths. The findings of our sur- 
vey have supported all four of them. 
But the ways these four factors work, 
vary individually and in relation with 
one another-as we vary the frequency 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB 


Newcomb & Sammons, 
Chicago. 


NDUSTRIAL relations is a “six- 

bit” euphemism for the abused 
ind neglected art of getting along with 
people. As such it’s my business, but 
it’s also yours, and it’s the business 
of the man beside you and the man 
who right now is looking over your 
shoulder. 

You experts in advertising sell the 
merchandise that industry produces, 
ind I hate to think of the extent to 
which the tempo of the times would 
slow down without you. But unless 
we—every one of us—accept as an 
individual responsibility the improve- 
ment of relations between employer 
and employe, all of us will come to 
1 complete standstill, advertising in- 
cluded. 

It is only within the past year that 
\merican management has begun to 
study the true effectiveness of its 
communications to employes. In short, 
management is saying: “We talk. but 
do they listen?” Unfortunately, the 
inswer too often is ““No.” 

To many of management’s rich and 
musical appeals for the preservation 
of the democratic system, the working 
man appears to remain  tone-deaf. 
Somebody seems to have told him that 
the free enterprise system is a one-way 
street reserved exclusively for the 
oss’ Cadillac. 

I think a large segment of manage- 
ment is disturbed about this. The 
najority of business men I’ve talked 
to recently believe it is high time to 
face the fact that the free enterprise 
ystem is something that must be 
old, in a highly competitive market. 
[hey do not hold the opinion that 
restrictive labor legislation, passed by 
1 demi-militant Congress, is going to 
put the unions out of business. They 
think the pipe of peace we all want 
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A New Approach 


in Employe Publications 


management and employe to share may 
have to be lighted before it is smoked. 

In reviewing their assorted employ- 
er-employe media, these more .alert 
industrialists do not feel that their 
lines of employer-employe communi- 
cation have been weakened. Most of 
them feel these lines have broken 
down entirely. 

According to the best estimates, 
American industry invests, in the 
§,000-odd employe publications or 
house organs it produces, close to $30 
million a year. That figure does not 
include the probable additional mil- 
lions which management expends on 
employe annual reports, informational 
manuals, plant bulletin boards, indus- 
trial moving pictures, slide films, 
reports to supervisors and allied media. 
I don’t happen to know how much all 
that amounts to. But I do know that 
every dime of it is dedicated to creat- 
ing a better working relationship be- 
tween employer and employe. 

With the house organ getting the 
lion’s share of industry’s communica- 
tions appropriation, it is fair to ask 
just how much of this $30 millions is 
profitably spent, and how much of it 
goes down a rathole. My own opinion 
is that much of it has been wasted. 

Many of you who are either directly 
in charge of your company’s emplove 
periodicals, or who have an indirect 
connection with them, already know 
that, historically, the employe publi- 
cation grew out of the country weekly. 
Back in the days before radio, techni- 
color, weekly picture magazines, tele- 
vision, indoor plumbing and the atom- 
ic bomb, the country weekly was great 
stuff. It was the news bible of the 
people who couldn’t get to the town 
pump because they lived on a dirt 
road too far from town. 

Times have changed, and we've 
come through at least two wars and 
certainly through two depressions, but 
the employe publication has remained 
essentially the same. It has clung 
virtuously to a formula as outmoded 


as the model “‘T.” 


One of the more regretable miscon- 
ceptions of management, so far as its 
communications are concerned, is that 
the average reader of an employe 
journal enjoys only the social trivia 
and the assorted keyhole gossip with 
which most of these rags abound. This 
antiquated belief is encouraged too 
often by the editor, who has been 
lifted out of the shipping room and 
given his grave editorial duties in rec- 
ognition of the fact that he once 
wrote an interesting theme in high 
school. ‘I don’t want to include here 
that large and growing battery ot 
genuine journalistic talent which man- 
agement has begun to entice into 
respectable, well-paying editing jobs. 
I include only those unfortunate peo- 
ple who are thrust, often against their 
will and better judgment, into editorial 
posts, there to learn by doing. 

The fact is—and any honest and 
penetrating survey of employe opin- 
ion will show it—the employe is inter- 
ested in the operations of his company, 
in the policies and programs, in its 
expansion and development, for the 
perfectly simple and quite obvious 
reason that these things affect him 
personally. When this information is 
given him, in picture form, with sim- 
ple text and captions, he will read it, 
understand it and, if the company is 
sincere and straightforward, believe it. 

This over-emphasis on social trivia is 
responsible for the low estate in which 
the employe publication finds itself. 
Yet it was put there, and it is kept 
there, by management itself. 

That is the first and most glaring 
trouble. The second is a lack of inte- 
gration with established companv pol- 
icies. The publication has rarely been 
meshed into the company as part of an 
over-all industrial or public relations 
program. It has been on its own. 

A third barrier is the inadequate 
contact at the plant or employe level. 
Editors are frequently held to their 
desks and are not expected personally 
to cover stories. Many depend upon 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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dais its disposal job only half 
completed, the War Assets Ad- 


ministration found itself this spring 


increasingly in troublesome competi- 
tion with private industry. 

The fact was drummed home to 
officials of the sales agency by repre- 
sentatives of more than one industry, 
who protested that aggressive efforts 
to move war left-overs into commer- 
cial channels were cutting dangerously 
into backlogs of future orders. 

Already the makers of small air- 
craft were protesting that the sale of 
nearly 35,000 government planes had 
utterly destroyed the market for per- 
sonal airplanes, 

As bankruptcies and 
among the makers of personal aircraft 
testified to the potential danger of 
surplus war property in a shrinking 
market, officials recognized that WAA 


shutdowns 


has come up against another serious 
problem. 

Though the disposal of surpluses has 
been under way nearly three years, it 
has only been in the past few months 
that the job was sufficiently organized 
so that property valued at more than 
$1 billion could be handled each 
month. 

The $16 billion of property “sold” 
during these three years included the 
consumer goods most readily accept 
markets, and the 


able to starved 


cream of the industrial plants and 
equipment 

Now there is a torrent of new 
goods pouring trom the factories, and 
there are fewer choice items in the 
warehouses of the WAA. But there was 
still $9 billion of goods on hard at the 
end of the first quarter of 1947, and 
there was an estimated $4 billion more 
vet to be declared by the armed serv 
wes. 

To move these goods without dis- 
rupting the normal markets, War 
Assets Administrator Robert M. Lit- 
tlejohn will look to less conventional 
institutions; 


markets—to non-profit 


to the export market; to domestic 
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Stepped-Up War Disposal 
Threatens ‘Sales Backlogs 


WAA program finally steps into high gear; 








officials seek non-disruptive markets 


users who are not ordinarily users of 
new equipment; to the scrap heap. 

During this period of “most difficult 
selling,” which will probably last until 
the end of 1948, WAA will rely in- 
creasingly on advisory 
from the industries involved, and on 
more careful market studies, to pre- 
judge the normal and unconventional 
markets for the remaining goods. 

By June 30, Administrator Little- 
john had begun to taper off the cum- 
bersome disposal machinery, which 
had “just growed” during a succes- 


committees 


sion of changes in top leadership. 

Manpower was down from 56,300 
persons to 41,800. Plans were afoot 
for closing some of the 34 regional 
ofhces, and for consolidating inter- 
regional “housekeeping” functions. 

Significantly, a program was under 
way to release more than 100 of the 
182 warehouses used to store the 
stock-in-hand, During the first quar- 
ter of 1947 alone, more than 2.4 mil- 
lion square feet of warehouse space 
had been vacated. 

As the quantities of consumer 
goods fell off, and plans went ahead 
for closing regional offices, WAA pro- 
posed to substitute “customer service 
centers” as sales offices to contact the 
market. 

These 
compare with a mail 
order office. An estimated 88 of them 
established to provide 
authorized buyers with samples or pic- 


“customer service centers” 


order house 


were to be 


tures of property available everywhere 
in the country. 

The “customer service centers” will 
buyers and 
normal channels of trade, but will 
continue to respect WAA’s policy of 


deal with both priority 


not selling to ultimate consumers 
other than veterans. 

According to the present plans, the 
most intensive selling effort is to con- 
tinue through the remainder of 1947. 
By the end of this year, presumably 


the declarations of property will be 


completed, and all but the least sal- 
able items will be gone. 

WAA is hoping that Congress will 
simplify its assignment by eliminat- 
ing the complicated priorities for gov- 
ernment veterans and small business at 
the end of 1947. Officials question 
whether priorities will be necessary in 
the buyer’s market that is now devel- 
oping. They point out that saving up 
to $18 million in administrative costs 
might result if priorities are aban- 
doned. 

The shift in the market is reflected 
in a declining “recovery rate” as War 
Assets is forced to turn more of its 
offerings over to scrap dealers, or to 
non-profit institutions at nominal 
prices, 

During the first quarter of 1947, 
when it was handling more than $1 
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billion of property a month, the re- 
covery rate fell to 31% 
cost, compared with 42% for the 


of original 


same quarter a year before. Through 
March, 1947, it had collected $3.3 bil- 
lion for property which cost the gov- 
ernment $9.3 billion, about 36% of 
An additional $5.7 bil- 
lion of its inventory had been donat- 
Federal 
reimbursement, or sold for 


original cost. 
ed, transferred to agencies 
without 
scrap or nominal consideration, 

Sales expenses for doing the job 
were running approximately 6% of 
the cost of the property. At the end 
of 1946, with its operating expenses 
deducted, WAA was returning to the 
public treasury 26 cents for every 
dollar’s worth of property that it was 
ordered to sell. 

The “hard selling ahead” applies to 
consumer goods as well as plants and 
industrial “equipment. Some of the 
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Washington Editor. 





most popular consumer items are all 
but exhausted—such as autos, tires 
ind textiles. Two-thirds of the con- 
sumer goods are gone. But in the dis- 
posal of this final third, made up of 
nearly $3 billion of property, much 
of it distinctly military in character, 


recovery rates have fallen from 32% 


Officials acknowledge that the big- 
gest headaches ahead are in the dis- 
posal of industrial plants and machine 
tools. Nearly a third of the present 
inventory consists of the remnant of 
With 
nearly $3 billion of them on hand, 
WAA may be asked to handle another 


the wartime industrial plants. 


$2 billion of such installations, 

The agency’s stumbling along in the 
early days of disposal unquestionably 
cost it a good share of the boom in 
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four-engine bombers 


plant and equipment expenditures dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947. 

Nearly 90% of the $13.5 billion of 
private expenditures for these pur- 
poses in 1946 went for new plants and 
new machinery. Only half of the $1.6 
billion for used capital goods repre- 
sented WAA sales. 

To dispose of the major portion of 
the current anticipated inventory of 
surplus industrial facilities and capital 
goods in 1947, WAA would have to 
capture most of the used plant and 
equipment market, and divert demand 
from new facilities to government 
surplus. 

Rather than do this, with all its 
implications to private industry, WAA 
will turn to leasing, stock-piling, 
scrapping and donation or sale at 
nominal prices to non-commercial 
buyers. 

A vigorous advertising campaign in 
March pushed the sale of so-called 
“general purpose” plants. Further, the 
agency was well along on the disposal 
of $665 million of aluminum plants. 
Of 53 such plants available, 31 were 
leased or sold, 18 of them to remain 
in the aluminum industry. 


——Acme News Photo 


by salvage crews. is this table of 20 of the major classes of goods 
which the War Assets Administration tried to sell April 30, 1947. 


Special purpose plants constitute a 
Many of the ord- 


nance or explosive plants have little 


special problem. 


commercial value without extensive 


alterations, Aluminum fabricating 
plants are hard to sell until there is a 
better 


market for aluminum products. 


indication of the peacetime 


The inventory of surplus machine 
tools is the largest single class of sur- 
plus property. By March 31, WAA 
had fed 170,000 machine tools into 
the market. On hand were 200,000 
more valued at $750,000,000. Another 
180.000 were still in the hands of the 
services. potential surpluses yet to be 
declared. 

The machine tool industry has pro- 
tested that the marketing of new 
tnels is being impeded, and that the 
future prosperity of the industry is 
being jeopardized. 

These protests have been sym- 
pathetically received at WAA, and 
instructions have gone out to take 
extra precautions against flooding the 
market. 

WAA knows that its inventories 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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A display of heavy machinery in actual operation plays an important 
selling role at Bryant Mig. Company. A shaper (left) shaves ‘-inch 


Chicago Heavy Machinery Distributor 





thick strips from tough steel blocks. A large sawing machine (right) 
cuts tough 6-inch square steel bars in half in 1 minute, 10 seconds. 





Uses Working Displays to Step Up Sales 


HS’ machinery merchandising 
as been brought up to the 
“atomic era” level by Bryant Machin- 
ery & Engineering Company, Chicago. 
The distributor has replaced the usual 
machinery show room of shiny, idle 
equipment with a model shop of work- 
ing machines that show what they can 
do. The move places the company in 
the position of looking forward to 
increased sales if the maxim is true, 
“what can be demonstrated, can be 
sold.” 

Purpose of the project, which had 
its premiere March 26-29, is to make 
room for further sales in a market al- 
ready loaded with war-built machines 
by demonstrating specially adapted 
‘economy machinery” that enables the 
buyer to see what he is getting, ac 
cording to A, G. Bryant, president. 

“Sales talk is now supplanted by 
performance,” he added, “and guess 
work on the buyer’s part is out be- 
cause he brings his materials and 
specifications to the shop, sees the 
work done, and compares the results 
and production factors with existing 
or other proposed methods.” 

The display now employs 4,000 of 
Bryant’s 9,000 square feet of space in 
a building previously occupied by 
Crucible Steel Company. Circular 
saws of from 10 to 28 inches in di- 
ameter rapidly cut massive bars of 
steel; drill presses penetrate thick steel 
slabs in seconds, and a shaper peels off 
thick sHavings from a steel block, as 
though it were cheese. The activity in 
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By DON EASTERBERG 
Advertising Department, 
Continental Casualty Company, 
Chicago. 


A big borer must be seen to be appreciated. 
This one drills holes to 2/1,000 of an inch. 


the well-laid-out room is that of a 
busy production shop—very unlike a 
sales room. One achieves an under- 
standing of each machine’s work that 
no salesman’s talk or folder could con- 
vey. 

In the short time the shop has been 


in operation, a number of advantages 





have already come to light, Charles B. 
Tansley, sales engineering manager, as- 
serted. 

Just then, a man brought in several 
lengths of odd-shaped tubing. “That 
is R. L. Zick, of the Globe Steel Tube 
Company’s industrial engineering de- 
partment,” he explained. “We are 
going to investigate the possibility of 
obtaining a better finish cutting of his 
stainless steel tubing.” (Later, | 
learned that a good cutting was done 
by a machine which could take the 
place of two lathes now doing the 
work. ) 

Most important sales advantages, 
Mr. Tansley said, are: 

1. New techniques and uses will 
be found that are not as yet even 
conceived. 

2. New material will be provided 
for advertising, salesmen, and pub- 
licity. 

3. Greater sales of lesser-known 
makes because the buyer has- con- 
fidence from a demonstration which 
he could not gain from hearing a 
sales talk. 

4. More levels of customers’ em- 
ployes will learn the functions of 
the machines which will increase 
their use and also better customer 
relations, 

§. Reaching new classes of ma- 
chine users who do not now buy 
such equipment and are using ob- 
solete methods involving many men 
and machines where one modern 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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The key to increased productivity—a stender: working 
_manyal showing industry how to raise output per man hour 
—MILL & FACTORY’S 684-page Productivity Handbook, 
published in May 1947 


INDUSTRIALISTS, LABOR LEADERS, 
AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS COOPERATE 


Our editors discussed the problem with industrialists, 
top labor leaders and government oficials. We found 
them not only in complete accord with the purpose of 
the investigation, but eager to help. Each contributed 
his own special statement as to the need for labor and 
management to cooperate in increasing productivity, 
so that the American standard of living might resume 


its climb to greater heights. 


MILL & FACTORY PRODUCTIVITY PROJECT 
IS TREMENDOUSLY SUCCESSFUL 


Owing to the wholehearted cooperation given our edi- 
tors by industrial management, labor leaders, makers 
of industrial equipment and materials, and all others 
‘concerned with productivity, this epochal project suc- 


ceeded hevond our fondest hopes. 


The PRODUCTIVITY HANDBOOK ISSUE is a 
standard working manual that shows industry exactly 
how to gain the objectives which the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund declares are essential to America’s continu- 


ing prosperity. 


It is our greatest contribution to industry. The con- 
sensus of industry is that it is the most important project 
ever executed by an industrial publication. 

* * * * 


TYPICAL STATEMENTS BY INDUSTRIALISTS, 
LABOR LEADERS, AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
—IN THE PRODUCTIVITY HANDBOOK ISSUE 
“We have the world’s highest standard of living be- 
cause ... the tools of production have increased worker 
H. H. Pease, President, National 

Vachine Tool Builders Assn. 


productiy ity pinks 


“We must achieve increasing productivity so that all 
may benefit” — William Green 
“To encourage technological improvement is sound 
economic policy” —John L. Lewis 
“Ever-increasing productivity is the only way we can 
attain higher standard of living”. W. Averell Harriman 
“The real way to get wage increases without raising 
prices and living costs is to... improve efficiency” 
Robert S. Ht ‘att, AFI. 
* * * * 
MILL & FACTORY INVESTIGATION REACHES 
PRESIDENT’S ATTENTION 

John R. Steelman, Assistant to the President, was so 
impressed with the project that he brought it to the 
attention of President Truman. Later Mr. Steelman 
wrote us: 

“The President has expressed his gratification 

that so many leaders of labor and management 


agree to the necessity of greater productivity.” 


MILL & FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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How American MonoRail Handles Inquiries 


By EDWARD H. DOERGER 





NOUIRII S received as a result of 


our trade paper advertising are 

classified as follows: 

1. Individuals giving no company 
identification. 

4 Requests for literature on lette: 
heads or through publishers’ no 
tices. 

3. Requests for quotations or other 
definite information 

All those 


two classes are 


' 
inquiries falling into the 


first delivered to the 
advertising department for handling; 
the sales department gets the third 
after a memo to the advertising de 
partment is made of the key as well 
as the nature of each request, 

Since each publication has a definite 
number of our 


key in the treet 


address, we can immediately identify 


the source of nearly all inquiries re- 


ceived. Our records are therefore kept 
according to publications. 

This was a simple matter years ago 
the annual total numbered in 
the hundreds. Now that 


the thousands, we use a system based 


when 
they are in 


in part on forms originally furnished 
through the courtesy of the publishers 
of Industry & Power. Changes have 
been made in these forms to meet our 
requirements. Figure 1 illustrates a 
loose-leaf inquiry record sheet. 

When recorded on this sheet, each 
inquiry is given a number. Then the 
name of the company, name and title 
of inquirer, and address are recorded. 

Separate columns furnish space for 
“Nature of Request,” “Sales Office 
Notified,” “Proposals” “Sales,” 
the last two allowing for any definite 
recorded. The “Rating 


and 


” 


results to be 
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Advertising Manager, 


The American MonoRail Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
column makes it easy to count the 


number of “good” and “no-good”’ in- 
quiries. All Class 1 inquiries are auto- 
matically “NG” whereas all 
other ratings must come from sales 


rated 


reports in the field. 

We make every effort to clear all 
inquiries through the advertising office 
within 24 to 36 hours after receipt. 
A 56-page “picture-book” bulletin is 
sent to all Class 1 with a 
record made on the proper sheet (Fig- 
ure 1) and each book accompanied by 


requests, 


1 slip showing our nearest office, 
Class 2 requests similar 
handling. That is, the literature re- 
quested is sent immediately and the 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Fig. 1 (Upper left) American MonoRail Company uses this loose-leaf inquiry 
record sheet to list requests of prospects. Fig. 2 (Upper right) The company 
cends its nearest sales representative's name and address to the inquirer 
and c copy is sent to the sales office concerned. Fig. 3 (Lower left) This in 


quiry report lists data needed by the salesman and serves as prospect form 
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Map shows how Automotive and Aviation Industries 
subscriptions penetrate the automotive and avia- 
tion industrial manufacturing plants in the U. S 


Because they are the most extensive users of the 
equipment to be displayed there, the production, en- 
gineering, and other executives of automotive and 
aviation industrial manufacturing plants have an 
extraordinarily keen interest in the forthcoming Ma- 
chine Tool Show, to be held under the auspices of 


the National Machine Tool Builders Association. 


Chicago, from September |7 to 26, will be the cyno- 


sure of these forward-thinking men, whose plants, 


as shown on the map, total 4,420, located in all geo- 


graphical divisions of the U. S. 


How their industrial news magazine permeates these 
wide-flung plants is also shown on the map, by the 
figures of Automotive and Aviation Industries sub- 
scriptions in the same geographical divisions, ab- 
sorbing 9,120 of the magazine's 10,149 total sub- 


scriptions. 


The MACHINE TOOL and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT ISSUE 


to be published September 1, 1947 


which will partake of the nature of a directory or 
catalog of the latest developments in machine tools 
and other production and plant equipment, will 


satisfy the desire of automotive and aviation indus- 


UVTOMOTIVE 
AUTOMOMVE 


trialists to know what's new. Coincidentally, it will 
offer to the manufacturers of such equipment a 
matchless opportunity to present their sales message 


to the buyers in these twin giant industries. 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
© 


. INDUCTEES Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


n Dther Chilton Automotive Publications: Motor Age e Commercial Car Journal e Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide 
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The American MonoRail Co., 

Cleveland, O. 
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inquiries through the advertising office 
within 24 to 36 hours after receipt. 
A 56-page “picture-book” bulletin is 
sent to all Class 1 with a 
record made on the proper sheet (Fig- 
ure 1) and each book accompanied by 


been made in these forms to meet our 


requirements. Figure 1 illustrates a 
loose-leaf inquiry record sheet. 
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of inquirer, and address are recorded. 
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handling. 
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and other production and plant equipment, will matchless opportunity to present their sales message 
satisfy the desire of automotive and aviation indus- to the buyers in these twin giant industries. 
. AIUTOFIC TIVE A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
ry 
er INDUCTEES Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
in 
m Dther Chilton Automotive Publications: Motor Age « Commercial Car Journal « Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide 
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By A. C. COUNT 


TT HERE is increasing evidence that 
the picnic is over, that the free 
and easy days of getting the job done 
(regardless of the expense) are be- 
while the 


coming history. And 


theorem that action has an 


opposite and equal reaction may be 


every 


true in physical science, the proba- 
bilities are that controls we'll operate 
under for awhile will be as unreason- 
ible as the freehanded policy was 
cockeyed This change is going to 
be further complicated by the need 
for production—of catalogs and pro- 
motions—many of which  haven’t 
been needed or thought of seriously 
for the past five or six years. 

On the one hand we'll have a strict 
limit of expenditures—on the other a 
need for promotion, Under these con- 
ditions the advertising executives are 


going to need two things: 


1. Evidence that he knows where 
money is being spent and for what. 

2. Some method of forecasting 
future needs accurately, 


Method In Use 20 Years 


If your accounting system breaks all 
expenses into infinite detail—this ar- 
ticle is of no interest except as it may 
give you an idea of how to organize 
this information for your own use. If 
your accounting system 1s of the more 
general type where all advertising ex- 
pense 1s broken into two or three ac- 
counts as space, preparation and print 
ing, then here’s a report on a method 
in use some 20 years and reflecting 
the evolution through use during that 
time | 

Management, through its account- 
ing system, is informed on _ total 
amounts spent for advertising; but 
to keep i reasonable balance betw een 
types of expenditure, and more par- 
ticularly to support repesentation as 
to needs for additional appropriations 
or commitments to overspend the 


budget, you've got to know how 
much is being spent for each type of 
much is 


activitv—how committed 


ind w hat the amount will be at the 
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Effective Expense Control 


for Advertising and Catalogs 
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Figure 2 


end of the next quarter. Under these 
new conditions—you are either going 
to forecast over expenditures and get 
permission for them or you are going 
to be fired. 

This control system is simple, ef- 
fective and useful, While it is possi- 
ble to make it an accounting system, 
there’s no necessity. For purposes of 
control and forecasting, no one is go- 
ing to quibble over pennies. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, without attempt to make 
it an accounting procedure, my ex- 
perience has been that figures are al- 
ways within a fraction of a per cent 
of accounting figures at the end of the 
year. 

The elements of this system are: 

1. Okay and distribution by ac 
count number by the advertising 
department of all bills for advertis- 

(Continued on Page 90) 














Your Key to Increased Sales 


Aggressive, Well-Directed Sales Planning Necessary to 
Meet Challenge of Competitive Buyers’ Market 


With the gradual return to a buyers’ 
market, industrial manufacturers are 
now witnessing a race to sell rather 
than produce. Competition is on the 
move and will become increasingly 
keener. Bu:ers are picking and choos- 
ing from a variety of industrial equip- 
ment, tool and supply items and are 
forming habits and practices vitally 
influencing future sales. Opportunities 
for the alert sales and distribution- 
minded manufacturer are greater than 
ever before. 

Slanting aggressive sales efforts in 
the most productive and profitable 
direction is one of the most vital 
problems now confronting all indus- 
trial manufacturers and their distribu- 
tors. A basic working knowledge of 
products, markets and applications is 
essential to successful selling. Those 
salesmen who know the most about 
the markets for the products they sell, 
ind the application within these mar- 
kets, will do the most effective sales 
job. 

To aid industrial distributors’ sales- 
men in getting the best results from 
their territories, the September Issue of 
MILL SUPPLIES will devote a spec- 
ial 32-page editorial section to a Sales 
Guide showing where products can and 
should be sold and which customers 
are major, good or fair. This informa- 
tion, presented in comprehensive chart 
torm, will include an exhaustive com- 
pilation of products regularly sold 
through industrial distributors. Match- 
ed to this list, according to relative 
sales potential, will be the distributor’s 
najor Customers in important seg- 
ments of the following industries: 


Chemical and Process Industries 
Construction and Contractors 
Extractive Industries 

Food Industries 

Metal Working Industries 

Textile and Apparel 

Utilities 

Wood Industries 

The September Sales Guide Issue 
ill serve as a vitally important yard- 


products that can be “pushed” with 
both new and old customers. 

To the distributors’ salesmen, enter- 
ing a competitive buyers’ market, 
MILL SUPPLIES’ September Sales 
Guide Issue will prove a long-lasting 
sales aid and a strong impetus to 
increased sales volume. 

The Sales Guide Issue provides the 
manufacturer of industrial equipment, 
tools and supplies with a natural back- 
ground for accelerating his own sales 
and distribution machinery. 

Distributors’ salesmen need a better 
understanding of the market and ap- 
plications for your products to face 
the complexities of selling in competi- 
tive markets. The distributor sales 
organization is your sales force. These 
salesmen will do the most effective 
sales job on the products they know 
best. The sales volume of tomorrow 
will be on these products. 

You can help your distributors’ 
sales organization mow—and get your 
full share of their increasing volume— 
by launching a continuing advertising 
program in the September Sales Guide 
Issue, with factual copy about your 
products and instructive data that will 
help your distributors’ salesmen do a 
better selling job for you. A complete 
evaluation of the sales features and 
market opportunities offered by your 
products will result in increased sales 
effort from your distributors’ sales- 
men. Make your product advertising 
an integral part of the Sales Guide 
Issue by telling distributors— 

1. Where your products can and 

should be sold... 

2. The various applications for 

your products in each major indus- 

try 

3. The relative sales potential in 

each type of industry for your 

products 

As distributors grasp the full sales 
opportunities for your products, they 
will deliver more orders. 

Your advertising in this made-to- 
order Sales Guide will work for you 
for months to come as it will be ref- 
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tick in cultivating and developing erred to continually by industrial dis-- ” a LAL: 4 4%, 
ke ew and increased sales volume. The tributors and their salesmen. Make re | sd Ae 1 A 4 
>X- istributors’ salesmen will have at space reservations now to sell the com- os a a x n= ron is 
al- heir fingertips the product potential plete story of your products and their 
ont ffered by all industries located in applications in the September Sales 
the heir territories. It will provide them Guide issue of MILL SUPPLIES. Ad- 

ith a sales indicator of the additional vertising forms close August 10th. 

MILL SUPPI IFS’ Seprember Sales Guide Issue Opens the Road to Increased 
A iles Volume for Distributors of Your Products. 
on MILL SUPPLIES @ 330 West 42nd Street @ New York 18, N. Y. A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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ESTIONS « ANSWERS 
ABOUT AVIATION WSK. 


Question: What is AVIATION WEEK? 























Answer: AVIATION WEEK is a new aviation magazine, built upon the authoritative 


technical base of Aviation and the successful news base of Aviation News. It will tie 





together the research, design, engineering and production content of Aviation with the 
high-interest news presentation of Aviation News . . . and deliver them weekly in one 


compact editorial package. 


Question: Why AVIATION WEEK? 


Answer: Because aeronautical intelligence must be relayed rapidly, interpreted accu- 
rately . . . so aviation men can act swiftly and with surety. Because no single aviation 
publication has heretofore provided publishing service of this kind . . . one which presents 
the continuing story of the industry's technical progress and its non-technical news . . . 
both . . . in their proper relationship. Because only weekly timing satisfies the publishing 


requirements of men in aviation. 


Question: |s AVIATION WEEK a combination of Aviation and Aviation News? 





Answer: While AVIATION WEEK incorporates Aviation and Aviation News, it is more 


than a simple combination of technical and news reporting. With greater editorial power, 






faster timing, important new and exclusive features, AVIATION WEEK is a new concept 






in aeronautical journalism. 
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Question: How will AVIATION WEEK report the technical progress of aviation? 


Answer: AVIATION WEEK will carry the same quantity of technical information per 
month as Aviation now carries. But, through broader editorial treatment and interpreta- 


tion, its technical material will have more significance for the men who make their living 


in aviation. 
Question: How will AVIATION WEEK report the news developments of aviation? 
; 


Answer: AVIATION WEEK will retain the high-interest and timely news reporting of 
Aviation News. In addition, broader staff coverage of all developments, more pictures, 
and an extremely fast production schedu!e mean an even better treatment of the news 


of aviation. 


Question: Who will be the editors of AVIATION WEEK? 


Answer: AVIATION WEEK will be edited by the combined staffs of Aviation and 


Aviation News, the largest group of aviation specialists of any aeronautical magazine. 


— 


At their disposal will be the services of McGraw-Hill’s famed Economics Staff, the 14 
r McGraw-Hill domestic and foreign News Bureaus . . . plus more than 100 correspondents 


in every important news center of the world. 


\ , e © Question: What about the circulation of AVIATION WEEK? 


Answer: The reader audiences of Aviation and Aviation News will be combined to 
form the circulation of AVIATION WEEK—a circulation which will be in keeping with 
established McGraw-Hill standards. 





The first issue of AVIATION WEEK? July 7, 1°47 . . . and every Monday thereafter. © Type size (7x10) 
remains the same. The regular five (5) standard McGraw-Hill colors are available. Trim size will be 8° ¢ x 1138. 
Plates for r.o.p. advertisements should be made to meet requirements of rotary printing. AVIATION WEEK 
will be mailed flat with Dick labels. Mailing date each Friday. On the reader's desks every Monday morning. 


Aviation Week. 


INCORPORATING AVIATION “AND AVIATION NEWS #/A McGRAW HILL PUBLICATION 


/ 






fr 


{[cGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. + 330 WEST 42np ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y., 
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LK VERY advertising man is acutely 
of 


aware the climbing costs of 


printing production. Many are deeply 
concerned about how to cope with 
them, Your editor has asked me for 
some suggestions for the “maximum 


utilization of graphic materials at 


minimum costs.” The present condi- 
tions make such a discussion of espe- 
cially timely interest, but I cannot 
escape the feeling that an efficient use 
of an advertising appropriation should 
make it an essential part of a continu- 


ing program under any condition. 


owever, 1 supyec omers an 
H tl bject fl 


excellent opportunity for mudd-* 
logic, and more than a soupcon ot 
semantics and a bit of straight think 
ing are going to be valuable. 
Rising costs are not going to be met 
by some magic hocus-pocus that will 


1 buck 


Nor is cutting the volume 


make a dollar do the work of 
ind a half 
or quality of advertising purchased 


likely to prove successful, since less 


Nine ‘Little Foxes’ That Eat Up the Profits 


advertising probably will 


smaller sales. Also, most industrial ad- 


vertising managers will already have 


make the 


obvious maneuvers, such as putting 
broader use, 


been shrewd enough to 


expensive artwork to 
dividing complete catalogs into spe- 
cialized bulletins, culling mailing lists 
more closely, and such matters, They 
have been widely discussed for vears. 

But there are other things which 
can be done, that are not so well 
Unless a buyer is 


known. pretty 


familiar with production processes, 
they are not likely to show up on 
vendors’ invoices, and therefore may 
easily remain hidden. 

These are the matters I have chosen 
to treat here. Wherever they are pres- 
ent, they cost money without giving 


By A. RAYMOND HOPPER 


x. M. Basford Company, 


New York 


produce 





any appreciable return, Their elimina- 
tion often actually improves the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of the production, 


and at less expense. The printers and 
engravers will thank you for most of 
these simplifications of practices which 
too often have been developed mainly 
advertising to 
advertising men. These 
the little 
as well as 


by advertising men 
please other 
are, in fact, just “the foxes, 
foxes, that spoil the vines” 
because they are per- 
sistent, insidious and recurrent. 


Little Fox No. 1 


Copy Changes on Proofs 


cost money, 


The fifth proof is inexcusably late 
to challenge the meaning or connota-e 
tion of some buried word or phrase. 
Or to clarify the punctuation by add- 
ing or deleting a comma. Get your 
copy right . . . the way you are go- 
with every- 
subtrac- 


ing to want it printed, 
body’s authorized additions, 
tions and changes completely worked 
in... on the typescript you send your 


Dold elolelo steele) oc) al alee ala oleic) aa) ee) a) a) ele) eyo} eo eto eae) ae) o) 


Allegro 


Sk e t cl l 
CArteraft Light Italic 


Lydian Cursive 


BALLOON EXTRABOLD 


f a, 


Jernhard & Jango 


Pevdesll ( uIsire 
Brush CARTOON 


wonet Kaujmann Gillies Light 


These type faces supply designs appropriate for almost any subjec' 
or mood, and are carefully drawn and fitted for maximum readability. 
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These are just a few of the dozens of examples of script type that 
can be advantageously substituted for expensive hand lettering. 
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Wandate 
Park Aus ENUE 
SHADOW Raleigh Curis 


Sraften S. Scrip! STENCH 





teen 


Hauser 
}} layfa ir 
(Romany 


Gayle 


HUALEY VERTILA 

















printer. It costs much more to reset 
a line or paragraph than the first set- 
ting did because the author’s altera- 
tion involves breaking up the form, 
taking out the wrong type, replacing 
the correction, and re-locking the 
form. This expense may appear on 
the bill as “‘aa’s,” but of course with- 
out distinction between those due to 
emergency or necessity and those born 
of too much haste and too little care. 
On unitemized bills for the jobs, they 
won’t show up at all . . . but, boy, 
they'll be there! A woman can change 
her mind without paying for it, but 
an advertising manager can’t. 


Little Fox No. 2— 
Inaccurate Blueprints 

This belongs to the same litter as 
No. 1. It costs money for time and 
labor to have a printer make up a form 
to suit a layout, and then break it up 
and re-arrange it because you think 
it can be improved or want to get a 
few more items in the page. It costs 
less to make these changes in pencil 
on the layout than in type metal on 
the makeup stone. Also it costs far 
less to cast up the type accurately on 
the typescript, so that the copy fits 
the layout at the first proofs, than to 
have to add copy to fill or cut copy 
to accommodate an over-run . . , and 
probably pay for re-setting the whole 
paragraph or column. 


Littlhe Fox No. 3 
Loose Composition 

Instruct printers or Compositors to 
use narrow word spacing it not 
only enables you to get in more words, 
but improves their readability. A 3- 
to-em space between words is standard, 
but text is often set with en-quads 
ind even em-quads between. On 12- 
point type, that means 4 points be- 
tween words is standard and 6 or 12 
points is too commonly used. But 
better than even the standard, in 
eadability, would be 4-to-em or even 
5-to-em spaces. And, on only 100 
vords, the saving in space will amount 
to about 8 and 12 picas respectively, 
vhich may add up to several lines in a 
age. Incidentally, you'll save the 
ime amount of space even though 
you use 8 or 10-point type instead of 


\2-point. This 


»aper for the job or employ more ef- 


might either save 
ectively whatever is used . . . and 
it the same time make a better look- 


ng job, 


Little Fox No. 4 
(hrowing the Type Book 
Using many different type faces, or 
any sizes of any one face, may be a 
asteful use of money. It adds to 
omposition cost, and usually gives a 
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Solid squares, circles, solid and outline arrows and other ornamental designs as shown 
above can be obtained from the printer instead of paying for costly artwork and engravings. 
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conglomerate result. And adequate dis- 
play doesn’t require throwing the type 
specimen book at the reader. 

When heading types vary, the com- 
positor pulls out one type case and sets 
a line; for the next line he may have 
to find another case in another frame 
perhaps in another alley several feet 
You’re paying for 
arm-and-back 


away; and so on. 
time and 
muscle power. Even in one face, every 
different size requires pulling out an- 
other type case, 


walking 


Changes in body sizes may neces- 
sitate shifting magazines on the lino- 
type, and add to the makeup time 
when the type is assembled on the 
stone. 

Different body sizes on successive 
pages also add to makeup difficulties, 
besides spoiling the coherence of the 
job. 


Little Fox No. 5— 
Mixed Column Widths 

Keep type measures as few as pos- 
sible, and in even multiples. On a 
three-column 7 by 10 inch type page, 
make each column 13 picas wide; if 
part must be set wider, make it 27'/2 
picas, to cut across two columns and 
one gutter. This is easier to handle in 
galleys, and saves much time in mak- 
ing up the page form. 

When type measures vary, subse- 
quent page makeup may necessitate 
running a few lines of one measure 
back to a narrower, or forward to a 
wider column ,...and_ that 
trouble, delay, confusion and more ex- 
pense. But don’t expect to find it 
itemized on the printer’s bill. 


causes 


Of course, killing this little fox will 
also do away with run-arounds, where 
type has to be set in various measures 
to accommodate the contours of cuts. 
Should you later decide to shift the 
cut, you'll have to reset a lot of type. 
Also, if you don’t cast up the type 
accurately on the layout . . 
won't 


. and you 
an Over-run may require 
re-setting a column or more. Before I 
invented a copy-fitting scale (the first 
in captivity, I believe) back in 1921, 
it cost over $100 to reset entirely a 
little booklet with 
arounds. It would cost lots more than 
that today, 


Little Fox. No. 6 
Hand Lettering 


numerous run- 


There are at least a couple of dozen 
unconventional type faces that could 
advantageously take the place of much 
of the hand lettering being used. They 
are carefully drawn and studiously 
fitted for maximum readability. Too 
much hand lettering starts with type 
and ends up worsened. The faces 
shown in the accompanying table sup- 
ply designs appropriate for almost any 
subject or mood . . . and they have 
the important virtue of mof costing 
from $3 to $8 a word. 


Little Fox No. 7 
Thoughtless Planning 

More than one critic has complained 
that much advertising is planned to 
enable its creator to “save face” before 
other advertising men. This usually 
leads to arrangements and devices that 
are more extravagant to produce than 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Railway engineering and maintenance of- 
ficers are responsible for the physical up- 
keep and betterment of the fixed railwoy 
plont, exclusive of locomotives and cars. 

They deal first-hand with equipment ond 
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ch" 
ger" 
gine 


WANTED 


A prominent Chief Engineer says: 


The advertising which ap- 
pears in Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance is very val- 
uable to me. | make a prac 
tice of looking over all ad- 
vertisements each month. | 
am always on the lookout for 
somethina new or some new 
use for or some new idea in 
connection with something we : 
already have Railway En 
ineering and Maintenance is 
by far the best individual ’ 
source of information avail 
able to railroad maintenance 
men and if | had to do with 
out it, | would feel that | had 
lost ne of my very best 








—_— 


friends 












materials involved in nearly 300,000 miles 
of railway line in the United States and 
Canada, 4,250 miles of railway bridges, 
360,000 buildings, 16,700 woter supply F AE 


stations and other structures. 
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)4 Ads that bring out 


of your products 


FOR ROADWAY, TRACK, BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, AND OTHER STRUCTURES 


—. AY engineering and maintenance officers like ads 


that show products in action .. . that tell how and why 





your products will do the job better, faster, more economically. 


They are ever searching for product applications and uses that 
will help them efficiently handle the construction, maintenance 
and repair of track, bridges, shops, stations, enginehouses. 


yards and water supply systems. 


Because they're responsible for the up-keep of thousands of 
miles of line, these men are usually difficult to call upon in 
person—they're away from their offices on inspection and 
supervisory trips most of the time. However, you can reach 


them regularly through their favorite business paper—the only 





publication edited exclusively for them, and which they carry 
with them out on the line .... . RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
{ND MAINTENANCE! 


Railway Engineering a Maintenance 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Collif. Washington 4, D. C. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, ‘Wash. 
300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Colif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


j 
7 Ni 
mmons-BOAROMAN 


(i) PuBLications (i) 
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Milwaukee Conference Attests 
To Steady Growth of NIAA 


The handful of NIAA founders who returned 
to Milwaukee for their organization’s 25th Anni- 
versary Conference must have been well pleased. 

For the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation had attained full stature. With more than 
3,000 members, it is the largest professional group 
in advertising. 

Even more important, the Milwaukee confer- 
ence demonstrated that NIAA is a growing, 
dynamic organization, filling a great need in fos- 
tering intelligent, scientific and efficient industrial 
marketing. More than 1,000 members and guests 
left Milwaukee with little doubt that NIAA will 
attain its goal of 5,000 members in 1950. 

A full program card of top-flight professional 
and management men packed. the conference ses- 
sions with their marketing, sales, advertising, 
public relations and industrial relations “know 
how.” Speakers could ask no better testimonial 
than the attentive, note-taking audiences that 
filled the Hotel Schroeder’s meeting rooms to 
capacity each day. 

Oldtimers were almost unanimous in declaring 
the Milwaukee the best in NIAA 
history. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, which has promoted 
NIAA’s growth through the past quarter century, 
adds a new leaf to its editorial diary this issue by 
publishing almost all of the major addresses, as 
well as an eight-page news report of the business 


conterence 


and social sessions. 

We have no apology to offer to our manage- 
ment, sales and advertising readers who are not 
members of NIAA. We believe sincerely that the 
papers contained in this issue offer challenging and 
well-balanced editorial fare, of interest to all of 
our readers. 

In future issues we will report fully the progress 
of the various research and educational projects 
now progressing under NIAA sponsorship. These 
projects—t he Continuing Study of Business 
Paper Readership, the Repeat Ads Study, the 
Library of Industrial Advertising, and others to 
make NIAA membership imperative to 





come 


every manufacturer who participates in industrial 
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marketing—selling and advertising to business and 
industry. 

Although there is no formal connection between 
INDUSTRIAL MaRKETING and the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, we have a common 
goal... the advancement of scientific marketing, 
the reduction of distribution costs. 

Hailing NIAA on its 25th birthday, we pledge 
our continuing support to this dynamic force for 
industrial growth. 


Education, Communication, Keys 
to Welfare of Small Business 

Last month the Committee for Economic 
Development climaxed two years of intensive 
study by publishing its most important postwar 
policy statement, “Meeting the Special Problems 
of Small Business.” 

The study was prepared by the same forward- 
thinking group of business leaders and educators 
that organized American industry to meet the 
reconversion crisis . . . the men who spearheaded 
the miracle of war to peace transition without 
mass unemployment. 

The report is especially important, for it is a 
sound, non-governmental approach to solving the 
problems of the 45% of the small business workers 
who do 35% of the total dollar volume of business 
in the United States. 

Every management, sales and advertising 
man should study carefully the committee’s clear- 
cut policy recommendations in the field of man- 
agement, financing and taxation, and competi- 
tive opportunity. Single copies may be obtained 
free by writing the editor, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

In one respect the CED study falls short. The 
committee assigns to the Department of Com- 
merce, trade associations and chambers of com- 
merce the important job of management educa- 
tion within the financial means of small enter- 
prises. 

Small business and big industry both rely pri 
marily on America’s unique and _ highly-devel- 
oped business and technical press for methods, 
information and news. 

Any program of business education must rest 
primarily on American industry’s network of 
communication—its business papers. 
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THE PRODUCT MARKET 
WITH A BASIC 
COMMON DENOMINATOR 




























r WOULD be hard to imagine a market more 
| diverse in character than that represented by 
the thousands of machines, appliances and equip- 
ment made by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
readers. 

These products range from adding machines to 
X-ray spectrometers, from percolators to pasteur- 
izers and power presses. 

Unlike though these products may be, they all 
have something in common. All depend on electrical 
energy for their operation or function. Power, control, 
heat, light, electronics, etc., are basic factors in their 
performance. 

It follows that the men who engineer such products are 
vitally concerned with the electrical characteristic and as- 
sociated mechanical systems that must be integrated into 
their designs. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses editorially on these 
special design engineering problems...hence gets closest to 
the interests of the makers of all electrically operated products. 

You capitalize this strong reader appeal when you use the 
pages of ELEcTRICAL MANUFACTURING to advertise your mate- 
ials, metals, electrical or mechanical parts, equipment or prod- 
uct finishes. 





99% Personalized Readership 
among the Engineers, Designers 
and Executives responsible 
for the development of all 
electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 








~THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5 1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20. N.Y 
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CANADA— 


ANADA is important to the 

United States. It is your largest 
outside market. In 1946, you sold 
Canada more than you sold to the 
United Kingdom, France and China 
combined. Already this year our im- 
ports from you add up to 55% over 
1946. We buy more than 60% of all 
our imports from you. 

The United States is important to 
Canada, You are now our biggest cus- 
tomer. Curiously, you have only re- 
cently won that particular champion- 
ship. Great Britain held it for many 
years. But, chiefly because of the 
enormous rise in newsprint shipments 
from Canada to U. S. (newsprint rep- 
resenting 25% of all your purchases 
from us), you are now our biggest 
customer, You buy nearly 40% of our 
exports. 

The total trade between us amount- 
ed to $2.3 billion last year. Never 
before did any two countries any- 
where in the world achieve such a rec- 
ord in peacetime. The trade was a 
little one-sided between us. 

Trade is only one of the arches of 
the bridge between our two nations. 


30 Million Annually Cross Border 

Each year 30 million people cross 
our border; 100,000 a day—again a 
movement that has no parallel any- 
where. Last year Americans spent 
$214 millions on travel in Canada; 
we spent $131 millions on travel in 
America. 

Investment is another link between 
us. Americans have about $5 billions 


invested in Canada. Direct invest- 
ments in branch plants and controlled 
companies total $2.3 billions. And, 


for a small country, we have put quite 
a bit of cash in the United States. 
Canadian investments in America are 
close to $1 billion. 

This investment in branch plants is 
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PORT MARKET 


Uncle Sam's Biggest Customer 





BY FLOYD S. CHALMERS 
Executive Vice-President, 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. 
Toronto, Canada. 


a matter of very lively concern at this 
moment. The value of 1,600 or more 
subsidiary plants in Canada, owned or 
controlled by American industry, will 
be gravely influenced by high policy 
decision at Geneva, Washington and 
Ottawa on the matter of tariffs 


.between our two countries, And their 


value depends in no little measure 


upon the future of the system of Em- 
pire preferences. 

The U. S., through its $5 billions 
of investments in Canada and its $1.4 
billions of annual exports to Canada, 
has an enormous stake in the Empire 
preference system. Many of your 
branch plant and other investments in 
Canada were made to take advantage 
of the preferential system. And a 
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large proportion of your exports to 
Canada represents raw materials, com- 
ponent parts, machinery, equipment, 


etc., required in connection with 
Canadian exports to other British 
countries. 


In view of the widespread misunder- 
standing in the United States about 
Empire preferences, I should like to 
tell something of their origin and pur- 
pose and their significance to Canada. 

What few Americans realize is that 
the system of Empire preferences grew 
out of high United States tariffs. 
Canada has never had an assured and 
stable market in this country for more 
than a limited range of products. 
With a few notable exceptions, such 
as newsprint, the experience of the 
Canadian producer has not been very 
happy in this market. A_ successful 
attempt to sell in the U.S.A. market 
gets the lobbyists busy at Washing- 
ton. In no time at all, the U.S. tariff 
goes up and we are shut out. So trade 
between our two countries has always 
been one-sided. In 1946 our unfavor- 
able balance of trade with you was 
$430 millions, in addition to the $204 
millions net we paid you in interest 
and dividends. These were about nor- 
mal figures for an active year. 
Canada Passed Preference. Law 

Because of restrictive tariff policies 
here, Canada launched the Empire 
preference movement in 1897 to try 
to build up markets where we could 
sell our merchandise. It worked, When 
Washington rebuffed us, British coun 
tries bought from us. 

So long as there were free exchange 
markets in the world, and we were 
able to turn British pounds into U.S 
dollars, we could keep ourselves afloat 
We were nearly capsized again by the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930. The 
Ottawa agreements of 1932 were our 

(Continued on Page 72) 
























EXPORT BUSINESS MAG. 
SHOWS RECORD PULL 


Draws Visitors 5,000 Miles 
to attend trade's convention 


Seldom does 2 business journal have the chance to give a visual dem- 





onstration of its readers’ interest in it. However, promotion of the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, held in Atlantic City, April 29 te May 2, 1947, 
drew more than 200 visitors from far away places. Some of these 
visitors traveled more than 5,800 miles (one way) to attend the Show. 
Promotion in Latin-America was done solely through the Latin- 
American Textile Journal, TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS. The Ex- 
FAB. DE TES. CASTELAR, BUENOS AIRES hibition management used space in no other foreign language business 
journal. 





What a phenominal pull! At a low average of $500 per visitor for 


round trip traveling costs (plus 4 days in Atlantic City) these visitors 





spent more than a hundred thousand dollars on travel alone. Their 
purchases of textile equipment and supplies ran into the millions of 
dollars. 

200 visitors, all readers of one magazine, is a devastating demonstration 


of the power of that journal . . . indisputable proof of the statement 


made so often by its representatives, “If it’s sold to the Latin textile 


mill it belongs in TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS.” 
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answer. These saw us through the 
years of prewar depression. 

Washington is now working hard 
for Canada and the British countries 
to abandon Empire preferences. Your 
delegation at the International Trade 
Organization Conference at Geneva 
has been putting on the pressure to 
achieve this. 

First of all, do not exaggerate the 
extent of the preference. It was once 
substantial but is not so today, The 
U.S. gets most-favored nation treat- 
ment in Canada. The average rate of 
duty on U.S. merchandise entering 
Canada is only 11%, Canada is def- 
initely a low tariff country. 

Moreover, we do not impose embar- 
goes or quotas on American goods. 
The duty is set forth clearly and is 
administered fairly. On the other 
hand, when merchandise is shipped 
into the American market, the duty 
is only the beginning of the story. 
Any particular rate of duty is less 
important than the manner in which 
We have a highly de- 
in Canada, but 


it 1s enforced. 
veloped bureaucracy 
it runs a poor second to the men 
who administer the U.S. tariff. For 
example, the U.S. duty on tires is 
10°. A Canadian manufacturer who 
tried to sell synthetic tires in the U.S. 
found his shipment classified as 
“articles made wholly or in part of 
graphite:” duty over 30%. In an- 
other case, a Customs official stopped a 
shipment of lath; he wanted “made in 


Canada” stamped on every piece. 


Abandon Empire Preference 

In any event, Canada is interested 
in discussing the matter of abandon- 
ing Empire preference, but we want 
to know if Washington has anything 
We want 
to have a clearer picture of what U.S. 


to offer as an inducement. 


tariff policy is likely to be before we 
bow to this pressure. In the past, we 
have been able to sell in Britain and 
in the Empire and Commonwealth 
when we could not sell in the U.S. 
Empire preference was our salvation 
when the doors were slammed shut in 
our faces all along the U.S.-Canada 
boundary line. If we are to abandon 
Empire preference, we must have 
some assurance that the United States 
will buy more of our goods, and nar- 
row the adverse balance of trade be- 
tween us, which was $400 millions 
last year and is this year running at 
double that rate. 


That adverse balance of merchan- 


dise trade is only part of the story. In 
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1946 we had a total deficit of $603 
millions on all accounts in our trans- 
actions with you. We were able to 
meet some of this by various transac- 
tions in gold and foreign exchange 
with other countries. But we ended 
up with $263 millions fewer U.S. dol- 
lars than we started out with at the 
beginning of the year. We had only 
$687 million U.S. dollars in our for- 
eign exchange fund at the end of the 
year. You will see then that we cannot 
keep up our present scale of buying 
in the U.S. without getting into 
trouble, unless the U.S. proves to be a 
better customer of Canada. 

We are all hopeful that the Geneva 
talks, which are merely a preliminary 
to more direct discussion between 
Washington and Ottawa, will lead to 
an equitable basis for increased trade 
across the U.S.-Canada border. 


Increase Mutual Trade 

Actually, we should have no dif- 
ficulty agreeing upon a suitable basis 
for an increased mutual trade. It 
would be healthy for Canada and 
healthy for the United States. Ideally, 
these two countries should aim at 
becoming something nearer to an eco- 
nomic unit than they are today. 

How ridiculous it is to have 3 mil- 
lion people in Detroit, an over-crowd- 
ed, congested, sprawling metropolis, 
just across the river from a little more 
than 100,000 people in Windsor. And 
in and around Buffalo, about 800,000 
people get snarled up in trafic con- 
gestion when there are vast empty fac- 
tory acreages across the Niagara River. 





We would all be better off for a 
little redistribution of population and 
industry. 

During the war, when we fought 
side by side, we paid little attention 
to whether the aluminum, the army 
vehicles, the shells or the naval gun 
mountings, required for our joint 
forces and our allies, were made in 
the U. S. or in Canada. We found 
ways to make tariffs and exchange 
transactions of secondary importance. 


Doesn't Want Lend-Lease 

And, lest you misunderstand, let me 
say that I am not referring to lease- 
lend, Canada never got a dollar of 
lease-lend from the United States. 
Rather, Canada had its own lease-lend 
system, called mutual aid, and loaned 
hundreds, millions of dollars to our 
allies. But during the war, you bought 
in Canada, for cash, metals, grain and 
other war supplies. This enabled us 
to pay the ever-mounting bills for the 
raw materials and machinery we need- 
ed to maintain our own high level of 
war production. 

I wonder if we in Canada do no: 
produce today a great many com- 
modities and products that you could 
wisely and shrewdly buy from us. | 
would go farther. As your great fac- 
tories establish branch plants across 
the continent, they should be priv- 
ileged to operate under a U.S.-Canadi- 
an tariff system that would enable 
them to utilize Canadian sites, Cana- 
dian power, Canadian raw materials 
and Canadian workers, wherever there 

(Continued on Page 74) 















































Chrysler Corporation. Highland Park, Mich., sponsored this exhibit of Dodge parts and 
accessories at the popular 1947 Automobile Show recently held in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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McGRAW-HILL 


They don't take it 


for granted in Venezuela 


In many rural areas of Venezuela 95% of the people 
suffer from energy-sapping diseases caused by para- 
sitic infections. 


A large part of the solution to this problem lies in 
the provision of clean water—better public water 
supplies. 


Today the Venezuelan government is spending 
$2,700,000 annually to build and maintain new pub- 
lic water supply systems... 


Other Latin American countries are doing much the 
same . . . for everywhere there is an increasing need 
for clean water in the home and industry. 


As publishers of Ingenieria Internacional Construc- 





INTERNATIONAL 





cion we anticipated this increased interest in building 
public water supply systems in Latin America .. . 


To help the Latin American engineers, who are build- 
ing these water systems, we are publishing a valuable 
series of articles on water supply centered around the 
practical problems of construction and maintenance. 


As they read these articles, they learn more about 
American methods, standards and equipment . . . 
And they learn more about YOUR equipment when 
they read your Export Sales Story . . . 


Of course, they may learn about YOUR equipment in 
other ways, but neither you nor we take that for 
granted. . . . It’s just like that glass of clean water 
—they don’t take it for granted in Venezuela. 


CORPORATION 






Formerly Business Publishers International Corporation 

McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

WORLD-WIDE HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
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would be sound economic reasons for 
doing so. 

That’s enough for the moment 
about the vexed problem of our trade 
relations, although I shall return to 
it later. Let me give you a quick pic- 
ture of where Canadian industry 
stands today. What are its plans for 
expansion? What kind of a market 
does it provide for what you have 
to sell? 

As you know, Canadian industry 
went through a period of remarkable 
expansion during the war years. There 
was an increase of nearly one-third in 
the size of the nation’s industrial 
establishment. The gross value of the 
output of our factories grew to nearly 
three times the prewar total. This ex- 
pansion naturally raised very grave 
doubts in the minds of many Canadi- 
ans as to the productive use that might 
be made of the new plant once hostili- 
ties ended. These doubts are gradu- 
ally being resolved. With the excep- 
tion of a few tar-paper buildings put 
up for shell-filling, etc., all of our 
war-built industrial plants are finding 
effective peacetime use. 


Canada Becoming Industrialized 


The war greatly broadened the va- 
riety as well as the scope of our indus- 
trial operations. Hundreds of prod- 
ucts which were formerly imported 
into Canada are now being made in 
Canadian plants. Our workers have 
learned new skills; our management 
has acquired new “know-how.” Can- 
ada has become one of the world’s 
leading industrial nations. 


One of the industries that has kept 
pace with Canada’s industrial growth 
is the publishing business. Canada 
ranks next to the United States as a 
“consumer” of the printed word. 
Naturally, because of the factors of 
common language and geography, we 
read American as well as Canadian 
periodicals. But in practically every 
important field of business, Canada 
has one or more well established busi- 
ness publications, which will compare 
in editorial influence and national cov- 
erage of our country with your own 
splendid publications in your country. 

The special problems of Canadian 
industry have created a need for spe- 
cialized editorial services which can- 
not be met by any imported publica- 
tion. As a result, Canadian business 
publications have circulations far in 
excess of the Canadian circulations of 
even the best United States business 


papers. 
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Percentage of labor force im agriculture 


This chart, reproduced from Mordecai Ezekiel’s new book, ‘Towards World Prosperity.’ 
illustrates the percentage of labor force in agriculture and per capita income of the 
total population by countries from 1925 to 1934. Each symbol represents the income and 
industrialization for one country. The lines indicate the apparent relation between these 
two for various groups of countries. For a review of ‘Towards World Prosperity.’ turn to 
Books for Marketing Men appearing on page 170 in this issue of Industrial Marketing. 





For example, in the paint industry 
field, the leading Canadian publication 
has a circulation of 2,500; the Cana- 
dian circulation of the leading U.S. 
publication is 67. 

In the hardware trade, the com- 

parative figures are 4,700 and 768. 

In the automotive field, 15,000 

and 4,200. 

In machinery, 4,000 and 1,200. 

In the building field, 9,700 and 

1,893. 

In aviation, 4,130 and 1,171. 

In power, 5,600 and 2,167. 

In shipping, 1,760 and 346. 

In pulp and paper, 1,700 and 750. 

And so on, 
Canada’s industrial papers have grown 
up with Canadian industry and have 
contributed to that growth. 

Evidence that Canada did not over- 
expand industrially during the war is 
to be found in the current rate of new 
investment in plant, machinery and 
equipment. A government survey 
shows new capital expenditures on the 
part of some 12,000 industrial com- 
panies of $1,034 millions for 1947. 
This represents an increase of 70% 
over new investment in 1946; and 
tops the 1929 figure. This total is 
apart from investment in new resi- 
dences, commercial enterprises, office 
buildings and government activities. 

Of the total, nearly $700 millions 
represents new machinery and equip- 
ment. 

For example, the textile industry will 
buy this year—if it can get delivery— 
$38.5 millions of new machinery and 
equipment. Chemical plants will buy 


$18 millions. Wood and wood prod- 


ucts plants $74 millions; iron and 
steel fabrication $40 millions. 

There will be $99 millions spent on 
equipment for new central electric 
stations; $43 millions for telephone 
equipment; $97 millions for railway 
equipment. The construction industry 
will buy $20 millions pf new equip- 
ment. And so on, all down the list. 

These new developments — which 
are additional to the hundreds of mil- 
lions to be spent on repair and main- 
tenance—represent a large market for 
U.S. as well as Canadian and British 
products. In fact, they are one of the 
chief reasons why we are today using 
up our reserve stocks of U.S. dollars. 
Our imports of machinery alone from 
the United States will probably exceed 
$100 million. 

In the final analysis, the ability of 
those who are making these large new 
investments to earn a return upon 
them depend upon Canada’s success 
in the export trade field. That, in 
turn, depends upon world recovery. 

It is an old story to everyone who 
understands the Canadian economy 
that one dollar in three of our nation- 
al income depends upon export trade. 
We have to find foreign markets for 
56% of our lumber, 80% of our cop- 
per, 90% of our zinc, 95% of our 
lead and asbestos, and so on. Export 
trade is relatively about six times as 
important to Canada as it is to the 
U.S.A. 

There is no very great difficulty 
about selling goods abroad today. The 
world is hungry for everything from 
food to power plants. There is dif- 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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2. Get quick action from your magazine 
advertisements, direct-mail pieces or let- 
ters, by referring each reader to this 
“further information” which you have 
previously anchored in his office. Often, 
there isn’t time to write and wait for a 
catalog. Often, prospects won't write be- 
cause they are not ready for the personal 
sales call which is sure to follow. But most 
interested prospects will take the almost 
effortless action suggested by “See our 


catalog in Sweet's.” 


AND LOWERS MARKETI 











3. When the prospect who has studied 


your catalog in Sweet’s invites your repre- 
sentative to call, he means business. He 
knows that your company can meet his 
requirements. Your salesman can get down 
at once to the job of closing the order — 
discussion, recommendation, prices, speci- 
fic proposal. Sweet’s Catalog Service can 
help you fit advertising, catalogs and per- 
sonal selling together in a fast working 
marketing machine. For further details 
see the Market Data Book. 


=) OS ie 


Branch Offices: 


BOSTON 16—31 St. James Avenue, 
BUFFALO 2—70 Niagara Street, 
CHICAGO 54— 700 Merchandise Mart, 
CINCINNATI 2— American Building, 
CLEVELAND 15 — 1422 Euclid Avenue, 


HANcock 0700 
Cleveland 8200 
WHitehall 4400 
PArkway 2866 

CHerry 7256 
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DETROIT 26 — 548 Free Press Building, 
LOS ANGELES 13 — 816 West Sth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 7 — 1321 Arch Street, 
PITTSBURGH 22 — Professional Building, 
ST. LOUIS 1—721 Olive Street, 


CAdillac 2745 
MUtual 6002 
LOCust 4326 

ATlantic 8220 

CHestnut 7390 
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ficulty, however, about selling goods 
and getting paid for them. The world 
is short of dollars—both American 
and Canadian dollars. 

Canada, like the United States, has 
advanced very large credits to Britain 
and foreign countries to help them 
with their rehabilitation. In propor- 
tion to our national wealth, our credits 
represent eight times as great a per 
capita load as U.S. credits to other 
countries. But our ability to lend 
abroad depends upon our ability to 
keep solvent with our largest creditor 
—the U.S.A. 

Our problem is that we are loaning 
money to some countries that may or 
may not be able to pull through and, 
at the same time, running behind in 
our accounts with you. We are ex- 
changing hard money for soft money. 
This is a chance we have to take. It 
is part of our contribution to world 
recovery. 

Our contribution will be small, 
however, as compared with the one 
your country will make. The biggest 
thing in the world today is the dollar 
bill. The reason it is the most im- 
portant factor in the world at this 
moment is that it will buy food and 
machinery and equipment and cloth- 
ing and everything else the world 
needs. Dollars can buy recovery, They 
can reconstruct the world. They can 
even buy peace. But only if there are 
enough of them: Your dollars and, to 
a lesser extent, our dollars. 


Money Is Needed 


That means that, for the next few 
years, our two countries have to in- 
dulge in a vast outpouring of dollars 
—represented, in actual fact, by equip- 
ment and merchandise for which we 
shall accept scraps of paper. What 
the scraps of paper will be worth will 
depend upon what we ultimately are 
willing to accept for them in the way 
of goods and services, 

Until 1914, the United Kingdom 
was the supplier of 
manufactured goods. When it was the 


world’s great 
number one industrial nation, it had 
a policy of complete free trade. It 
let any nation sell whatever it wanted 
to ship to Britain. And when the 
other nations hadn’t the merchandise 
to sell, Britain left its surplus ex- 
change with them and built up a large 
foreign investment. 

I do not see how we, on this con- 
tinent, can escape the lessons of that 
very noble example of how to measure 
up to the responsibilities of world 


leadership. 
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Today, the world needs those goods 
and machines that only the United 
States in a major degree, and Canada, 
in a smaller degree, can supply. But 
the world cannot pay for them now. 
Vast credits are indicated, especially 
to Europe which is so close to final 
collapse. But a policy of credits today 
inevitably implies a policy of lower 
tariffs tomorrow to enable the credits 
to be repaid. 

Only by taking such a view of the 
situation can we rebuild the founda- 
tions of world trade; enable the im- 
poverished nations to stand on their 
own feet; and help them eventually 
to find world markets for their goods. 


Affairs 
Canada’s own prosperity rests upon 
world recovery. We depend upon the 
world; the world depends today more 
upon the United States than it ever 
before depended upon a single nation. 
That is why we are vitally interested 
in American policy. You are financ- 
ing the world, but ultimately, if you 
are to be repaid the $7 billions a year 
you are advancing, you will have to 


Interested in World 


take it in goods and services. Any 
other policy would inevitably produce 
another world depression. The great 
depression of the 1930's was caused, 
according to the analysis of your own 
Department of Commerce, by an an- 
nual shortage of $2'2 billions of U.S. 
dollars. The world problem, you will 
note, is just about three times as great 
in financial magnitude today. In terms 
of world devastation, and in the de- 





gree of rehabilitation required abroad, 
it is many times greater. 

To return to the Canadian posi- 
tion again, we can indefinitely run 
behind in our financial relations with 
the U.S.A. so long as we can convert 
the proceeds of our sales to other 
countries into U.S. dollars. That de- 
pends upon several things: 1. World 
recovery, 2. The international mone- 
tary fund, 3. The world bank, 4. U.S. 
loans abroad and 5. U.S. tariff policy. 
United States policy is the biggest 
factor in each of these matters. 
Inevitably, everything in the world 
today comes back to U.S. policy. This 
is not strange. After all, the United 
States is, in material and financial re- 
sources, the only really powerful na- 
tion in the whole world. 

If we do not get a multilateral 
trading world in which to operate, we 
in Canada will necessarily have to re- 
treat to bilateral deals. We'll have to 
trim our imports from the U.S., or 
demand that you be more generous in 
your purchases from Canada. 

That is the longer term view which 
we must always keep before us. But 
at the moment, and for a considerable 
period ahead, our position is and will 
be that of a nation enjoying an abun- 
dance of material property and indus- 
trial expansion. We have virtually no 
unemployment. Demand outruns sup- 
ply for nearly all merchandise. Our 
Dominion and provincial governments 
are showing substantial surpluses and 


(Continued on Page 86) 








Jack Shannon, production director, Humble Oil & Refining Company, explains layout point- 
ers to Billee Payne and Bunny Morrow attending a course for industrial magazine editors 
recently held by the Oklahoma A and M College. Thirty-four editors from 13 states plus 
college students attended the sessions held at the Branch College in Okmulgee, Okla. C. 
E. Trout. head of the department of technical journalism at the college, directed the 
course with the assistance of Mr. Shannon and Howard Marple, editor, ‘Monsanto Magazine.’ 
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The timing is right for maximum advertising effectiveness! 
The Machine Tool Show Number of MACHINERY will appear 
in September, approximately two weeks before the opening of 
the Machine Tool Show in Chicago. It will reach the desk of 
each metalworking executive just when his Show-stimulated 
interest in new metalworking equipment is at its height. 


The subject is right for maximum advertising readership! 
Metalworking executives, whether they are planning to attend 
the Show or not, are always looking for information about new 
machine tools, accessories, materials—anything that will help 
them to do a better job. Because they will get in September 
MACHINERY a preview—and review—of some of the most 
outstanding developments in metalworking equipment, they will read its editorial and advertis- 
ing pages with even greater than normal interest. For them it will be a “Show on paper” of 
machine tools and other metalworking equipment, unit parts and accessories, coolants, lubri- 
cants, materials . . . . and all the thousand and one products that are used in metal 
manufacture. 





Because it will present an authoritative record of metalworking developments, the Machine 
Tool Show Number of MACHINERY will have a useful life of many months as a reliable source 
of tooling, specifying and buying information. 

For exhibitors at the Show, September MACHINERY is a chance to give an added, lasting 
impact to their Show message. For every manufacturer, whether he plans to exhibit or not, 
the Machine Tool Show Number of MACHINERY makes it possible to put a ‘Show on paper” 
—and get long-term coverage of the key engineering and mcnufacturing executives of the 
metalworking industry. 


Closing date for the Machine Tool Show Number is August 5th. We suggest that you 
make an early reservation of adequate space to enable you to tell your complete selling 
story. Tell it to the right people—the buying-minded readers of MACHINERY. Tell it at the 
right time—in the Machine Tool Show Number, September 1947. The Industrial Press, 148 
Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Unless otherwise 


Industrial Group 

\ero Digest 

Air Transport 

American Builder 
American City 

American Machinist (bi-w) 
American Printer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive & Aviation In 
dustries (Csemi-mo) 
Aviation 

Aviation Maintenance 


Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 
Bedding 

Letter Roads 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 
Rus Transportation 
Butane-Propane News 


Canner (w) 
Ceramic Industry 
“‘hemical & Engineering 
News (w) 


Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical l’rocessing Pre 
view 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Commercial Car Journal 

Construction Digest (bi-w) 

Construction Methods 

Constructor 

Contractors & Engineers 


Monthly (9% x14) 

airy Record (w) 

liesel Progress (Stx1l) 
listribution Age 

rug « Cosmeti Indus- 
try (w) 

Electric Light & Power 


KMlectrical Construction « 
Maintenance 

Klectrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (Cw) 

Electronics 

Engineering News-Record 


(w) 
Iixeanvating Engineer 
Factory Management A& 

Maintenance 
Fire Engineering 
Fleet Owner 
Food Industries 
Food Packer 
Food Processing Preview 
Foundry 
(jas 
‘ias Age (bi-w) 

Heating, Piping and Air Con 
ditioning 

Heating & Ventilating 

Ice Cream Review 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 
Industrial Finishing 

(4x6) 

Industry & Power 
Iron Age (Ww) 


Machine Design 

Machine Tool Llue Look 
(4%x6%) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Review 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mining & Metallurgy 

Modern Machine Shop 
(4 'yx6'y) 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 


National Butter and Cheese 


Journal 

National Petroleum News (w) 
National Provisioner (Ww) 
National Safety News 
Ol & Gas Journal (w) 
Oil Weekly (w) 
Organic Finishing 
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noted, 


Advertising Volume Figures for June Issues of Business Papers 


and Totals for 6 Months 





June 

—~Pages— 
1947 1946 
*86 *113 
36 36 
151 as 
102 102 
* 442 *487 
447 *42 
114 123 
Los 130 
198 259 
*102 *133 
60 64 
§ 232 §x244 
110 84 
2 20 
{8 36 
*41 *28 
162 165 
*108 *78 
*+77 *tT101 
*64 *60 
128 116 
+281 327 
*101 *103 

13 * 
4 3 
164 124 
224 207 
138 120 
12 127 
is 38 

I 17 

+! ed 97 
vi 65 

» 77 
144 152 
§221 84 
L2o 123 
4 i2 
105 107 
25 267 
*$407 *$500 
*341 *346 
iS 5 
254 326 
to 1) 
147 143 
175 188 
*51 *52 
67 aS3 
*$217 *§239 
51 16 
ot 98 
133 115 
84 66 
101 77 
159 160 
x9 R5 
133 143 
*582 *621 
e076 *°66 
287 298 
310 $46 
i4 51 
117 151 
37 9 
147 186 
103 122 
R53 R5 
o4 72 
155 152 
*58 *52 
"Og "4S 
03 tO 
*146 *144 
*16 *186 
57 13 
' 69 
9° 106 
140 1163 
65 69 
*/ 439 *t536 
m™499 *§280 
16 4 


all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 inch type page. 


Six Months 
—Pages— 


1947 


1946 
718 
239 
750 
651 

3,230 


816 
749 


1,663 
798 
$25 
1,046 
383 
191 

















June Six Months 
ol asea—— ol BOR, 

Industrial Group 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Packaging Parade 

De: alivuesics enddetes 51 1s 275 288 
Paper Industry & Paper 

Dn. crideece« venednde 95 SA 525 558 
Paper Mill News (w) ...... *$167 *$120 767 
Paper Trade Journal (w).. *£175 *§222 1 1,214 
Petroleum Engineer .. knee 132 154 1,037 
Petroleum Refiner .......... 168 196 1 1,098 
Petroleum World ............ 7 49 376 
Pao Cn  scesdas eaves : *107 *105 769 
,) Sa a ee 229 265 1,2 1,493 
Power Plant Engineering.. 118 131 786 
Practical Builder (104%4x15) 33 29 191 
rere 62 58 370 
Product Engineering ....... *269 *303 ae 1,960 
Production Engineering and 

ST 83 101 502 664 
Products Finishing (4144x614) 105 78 513 421 
Progressive Architecture .. 92 94 548 541 
PRE «og nto ined essen 243 247 1,483 1,598 
Quick Frozen Foods and the 

Di Pe cas dusenenese 94 95 613 573 
Railway Age (w) ........ $£546 1273 2.056 1,871 
Railway Engineering and 

DE ccecceceeneecs 58 68 365 415 
Railway Mechanical En- 

SE .ccntevescaneee ses 5a 155 165 897 
Railway Purchases & Stores 129 126 787 
Railway Signaling ......... 28 35 201 

SOM & TPOSEE ccccccccess 78 83 526 
POG PPFOGMCED occ cccccccece *121 *§124 684 
Sewage Works Engineering. 21 27 151 
Dts cntideeénde thas seheunes +51 43 213 
Southern Power & Industry 83 96 408 
. fo: ers *+T487 *474 2. 3,181 
Ene 12 15 112 
Telephone Engineer ........ *52 *46 313 
DO OUD «gaa snenene *|108 *\|=114 639 
Textile Industries .......... 53 @146 921 
Textile World ........ soe 216 196 1,2 1,223 
rl ee *107 *95 589 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 115 130 844 
ay PF ree 84 99 677 
Traffic World (w) .......... 109 121 68: 
Water & Sewage Works . 55 74 461 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) a Pe Pee 57 60 368 376 
Welding Engineer .......... 65 72 433 424 
West Coast Lumberman .. °124 110 687 628 
Western Canner and Packer *48 *51 310 310 
Western Construction News 104 108 605 651 
.. &£&£ rrr *70 °7% 430 432 
Woodworking Digest 

SRUEMED  vdccnensaxwanen *126 *112 744 609 
World Petroleum .......... 50 63 353 389 

DE. scnetunaesne habers 17,606 17,668 100,800 106,774 
June Six Months 
— Pages— — Pages— 

Trade Group 1947 1946 1947 1946 
\ir Conditioning & Refrig- 

eration News (w) 

Gils: - Serer T92 53 434 345 
AMBOTICRM APEIBRM «ccc ccccss 108 88 735 643 
American Druggist ........ 135 155 1,020 1,065 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products Mer- 

chandiser (bi-w) ......... */123 *104 869 718 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi- 

Ee. scmndtieusehu dude nu eke *176 *168 1,340 1,063 
Building Supply News ..... 97 R85 875 717 
Chain Store A\ge—Admin- 

istration Edition Combina- 

Geen 66 06600wG0s6 eG N0s wee ees 33 36 72 195 

Druggist Edition ...... 105 145 761 835 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Edition .. $132 §157 895 959 

Grocery Edition .......... 96 85 709 670 
Department Store Economist 78 108 585 674 
Domestic Engineering ...... 157 3 946 863 
Electrical Dealer ........... 65 55 391 366 
Electrical Merchandising 

| ESE EPR Toes yep 166 146 1,114 971 
Electrical Wholesaling ..... 101 86 631 537 
Farm Equipment Retailing. 69 45 432 268 
Farm Implement News (bi-w) 148 144 980 928 
Fountain Service ........... 51 29 278 146 
Fueloil & Oil Heat ....... 108 75 659 516 
Sd Se, ~ Jbecadnecees 87 97 601 569 
DE DE stints venvnes « < 19 3 100 71 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ..... 307 310 2,575 2,221 
Hide and Leather and Shoes *§/121 *§t112 631 665 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 120 117 794 748 
DS ‘cinetdbdb bébhonseuns 94 80 594 485 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone , 249 316 1,821 1,796 
Lingerie Merchandising .... 82 64 480 388 
Liquor Store & Dispensor ... 57 61 390 407 
Meat Merchandising ....... 76 58 440 394 
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No. 4 in a Series 


Need YOUR Product 


APPLY IT TO OPERATING PROBLEM 





TOTAL PURCHASES BY TEXTILE MILLS~ 


S 





To Reach the Men in the 







































"100% 
ill IES ° Y 8 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES ‘ 
Mi S, TEXTILE INDUSTR is Tour CIRCULATION — 
ffici di Here’s Why: Sea PURCHASES ‘ 
Most Efficient Medium. Here’s Why: 
— $0% 
In selling the textile manufacturing industries it e 
must be remembered that the mill management and — 25% 
production staff is the birthplace of purchasing. ~ 
With a new all-time high in its circulation, 87% = 
° oT; ’ . . SOUTH NEW ENGLAND ALL OTHER STATES 
of Textite INpustRrRies’ readership is concentrated 
. ‘ ; ‘ LOCATION OF LOOMS 
directly on these all-important men in the mills. 
' . _ 100% 
And as the chart to the right shows, TEXTILE f 
nda aoa ial aaa til es TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
NDUSTRIES circulation paraliels national textile CIRCULATION — 75% 
activity with near mathematical precision. Your eet itteae | LOOMS - 
sales message in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES goes where — 50% 
the sales are being made, directly to the men who = 
influence the buying! — 25% 
Covering the entire textile manufacturing field— q 
cotton, woolen and worsted, silk, S\ nthetics, knitting, SOUTH NEW ENGLAND ALL OTHER STATES 
dyeing, finishing—TextTiLe INpustTRIEs has a sales- LOCATION OF SPINDLES 
productive circulation for advertisers in America’s 100% 
second largest industrial market. It will be worth a oe TEXTILE INDUSTRIES - 
your while to have one of our representatives call ereemennens ~~ 75% 
and give you further details on the market and TEx- eas ea _— z 
riLE INpUsTRIES’ effective service. . 
— 25% 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 7 GA. SOUTH NEW ENGLAND, ALL OTHER STATES 


*Shown by survey among all manufacturers 
advertising in textile publications as to 
their actual sales by sections. Details upon 
request 








TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 

SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH 

SOUTHFRN BUILDING SUPPLIES 



















THE PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 
OF THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 82] June Six Months 

es . —Pages— —Pages— 

° ass Group 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Ad Volume Tabulation — Six Mont? Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 142 151 878 860 
e . ) we is 

—Pages— _-Pager- Restaurant Management ... 80 72 515 452 

Trade Group 1947 1946 1947 1946 Scholastic Coach ........... 37 32 222 199 

Milk Dealer 113 92 652 582 Ss ch ool Executive —School 
Mill Supplies 2392 233 1.423 1.424 Equipment News ......... 43 49 331 341 
Motor 180 157 ‘929 "835 School Management 
Motor Age - 132 119 843 709 PED dcepesanecees 32 23 152 195 
ee WOVEN ccntscunes : 187 161 1,066 931 a ae eee se 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 132 129 765 755 WOME vaseccses 2,275 2,305 13,985 14,104 
NJ AN ational Jeweler) June om Months 

(hYx7T 5) 2.200. ' 254 323 1,724 1,805 — Pages——, —Pages—, 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) +152 144 961 S87 Export Group 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Photographic Trade News 86 88 603 580 American Automobile (over- 

Plumbing & Heating Journal . seas yee eetvceerscese 52 43 465 372 

(65/6x10) .... seeoes 69 44 351 290 merican Exporter (tw ~di- 

Poultry Supply Dealer ..... 095 *30 207 226 tions) arenes impel enna 402 387 2,867 2,782 

Radio & Television Retailing 93 74 582 500 Automovil Americano ..... 71 67 577 511 
Sheet Metal Worker . 73 65 472 422 Caminos vy Calles 7 7 4 58 
Southern Automotive Journal 132 109 767 631 % : oa 8 vucheast opciietelis pat a —= : ~ 
Southern Hardware . 104 87 708 BBO Farmaceutico paeeietes 62 60 154 413 
Sporting Goods Dealer 203 191 1,584 1,190 Hacienda (two editions) 130 108 784 714 
Sports Age .. Be ee 56 52 443 306 EL? oc candutstebebend canes 17 15 103 91 
Super Market Merchandising 108 112 687 686 Ingenieria Internacional Con- 

Syndicate Store Merchan- s , PEON scvcaucepnbun sen : 90 81 469 186 
diser (44x65) oeee 93 111 616 ‘14 Ingenieria Internacional In- 
motel save sa 37488 2494? CENUES sRawand dcascedcdians 110 114 674 730 
_— —— ee ee se Oficina Mecanica Moderna 
June Six Months 4 eee 108 123 217 249 
— Pages—— ——-£ agce—— Petroleo Interamericano 54 §111 40 484 
947 1946 947 1946 : ; ‘ “§ 

Glace Group : aoe Revista Aerea Latinoameri- 

Advertising Age (w) ' GRMB ce cccces ccssccansece *18 *25 159 153 

(LOMAI4) ....--.-- 0005... £8242 229 1,280 1,598 Revista Industrial 111 122 656 759 

American Funeral Director. rit 63 444 403 Revista MOtATIR. ...cccscccers 11 12 60 79 
American Hairdresser ae 52 86 393 4164 Spanish Oral Hygien 

eric: -staur se 4 87 525 5 © pi 8 ‘ yseiene " 
aa ee os - ae (4 5/167 3/16) .......0.. 48 50 308 297 

_ oy! (ix 3 > a : o* ‘ o 36% ait Taller Mecanico Moderno : a 
< 5 ave ae ~+ apenas si - sae _ iquartesty) Caiaeielanie a = 7 ase 2 

estaura “a on +e oo - - Textiles Panamericanos .... 3 7 s 290 
Cleaning and Laundry World 24 32 180 201 : ; : —— —aunaie 
Dental Survey ae 140 148 877 849 Se ere 1,482 1,515 8,924 8,817 
espitel Management peeeee Ht os = ast *Includes classified advertising. §Includes special issue. +Esti- 
H tel Monthls Eee reess en] 44 302 298 mated. Last issue estimated. tLast two issues estimated. 
H t 7 w rid Review (w) ; bets wi {Last three issues estimated. Three issues. tFive issues. ¥Six 
rPyy 14 orid-Review (Ww °639 447 ore 249 issues. “Combination issue (May-June, 1947). «Published bi- 

(94x DP nwwees beageenns _ . _— pti monthly in 1946. t?#Not including Petroleum Processing, now 
Industrial Marketing 117 110 585 697 published separately. @With January, 1947, issue, Cotton became 
Journal of the American Textile Industries. —Based on 413/16x75/16 inch type page. 

Medical Association *314 *+339 2.039 1.947 Standard 7 by 10 inch page starting January, 1947. 

; : x eRe eee pings yang Correction: May, 1947, figures for Fire Engineering and Water 
Laundry Age .......+eeeeees 6 16 908 512 Works Engineering were reversed. May, 1947, 1946, figures for 
Medical Economics (44% x6%) 98 122 650 773 Ofiice Appliances should have been 168 and 147 respectively. 
Modern Beauty Shop ....... 93 113 615 618 May, 1947, 1946, figures for Plumbing € Heating should have 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo) been 90 and 114. May, 1946, figure for American Hairdressei 

(4% x6%) ..... 141 147 917 951 should have been 82 pages, not 65 as listed. 

Modern Theatre : : 25 196 172 NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced 
Nation's Schools . Sedean 73 66 106 436 without permission. 
So . 
1947 Total 1.6% (in Pages) Under 1946 
June Volume .4% (in Pages) Over 1946 
Page % Page % 

June 1947 1946 Gain Gain Six Months 1947 1946 Gain Gain 
Industrial 17,606 17,668 62 0.4 DE  ashtavonwussncsas 100,800 106,77 5,974 —5.6 
Trade 5,676 5,456 +220 +-4.0 DET « sd6s ddoebs eeenawes 37,635 34,247 +3,388 +9.9 
Class 2,275 2,305 30 1.3 TE sancevekadcesestdeee eas 13,985 14,104 —119 —#§.9 
Egrport 1,482 1,515 —33 2.2 Export 5046bucesea't 8,924 8,817 +107 +1.2 

Grand Total 27,039 26,944 +95 +0.4 GRRE WOGEE* a cavvssessas 161,344 163,942 2,598 1.6 

on ture. Our industrial plant is greatly le in their new and practical approach 
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Export Marketing 


taxes are being reduced. Our export 
trade is at a high level. Business is 
expanding its plant and equipment. 
Consumer buying has so far shown 
few of diminution. Because 
prices were held so well in check dur- 
ing the war, the degree of price ad- 
justment needed is less than in this 
country. Even our adverse balance of 
trade with you is an index of our pros- 
perity. It arises out of our large pur- 
chases of steel, machinery and equip- 
ment, and the public’s purchase of 
consumer merchandise unobtainable 
throughout the war, 


signs 


Basically, the war strengthened our 
position in the world economic pic- 


expanded; it is efficient; it is diversi- 
fied. We have at least 50% more 
skilled workers than before the war. 
We have a satisfactory wage and price 
factor to carry into the competition 
for world markets. 


Canada Is Feeding the World 


Canada is making a big contribu- 
tion to feeding the world, It is help- 
ing to rehabilitate the distressed na- 
tions. It is supplying needed equip- 
ment and machinery. It is making an 
enormous contribution—for its size— 
in the form of credits. It is backing 
unreservedly every organization work- 
ing for world recovery; U.N.; I.T.O.; 
F.A.O.; the Fund; the Bank; 
UNESCO; etc. We share the ideals 
and objectives of the American peo- 
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to world peace; an approach set forth 
abundantly in many official docu- 
ments such as the U.S. government’s 
“Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment,” in _ the 
speeches of the President, General 
Marshall and Senator Vandenburg; 
and in other ways. 

Our two countries have been part- 
ners in many an enterprise before this. 
We have not always seen eye to eye 
on our own affairs or on the world’s 
affairs. But we are closer to each 
other in spirit and action today than 
we have been. We are each other’s 
“best friend and severest critic.” 
Together we have a big job to do. 
Your share of the job is big. Ours is 
small. But if we work together we 
can help a sick world to pull through. 





SELLING 
INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWMANSHIP 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
Andover 2776 


ROBERT E. QUAID 
Director Of Sales 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N.Y. 
Vanderbilt 6-2622 


GEO. M. ROWLAND, JR. | 
Vice President 


810 Book Tower Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Randolph 3557 


CHARLES G. GERWIG 
Director Of Sales 


Selling INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP to a nationwide clientele requires a national 
organization backed with experienced personnel. You'll find that Gardner Displays is 
an exhibit house so equipped. 

The Gardner sales and design offices in New York, Chicago and Detroit are 
self-contained units maintaining their own staffs of Account Executives and Designers. 
Working hand-in-hand with the main sales and design office and plant in Pittsburgh 
these branches form a network from which has evolved the nation’s most complete 
display and exhibit service. 

The Directors Of Sales for the Gardner offices are well qualified for their 
positions. Each has had years of valuable experience in advertising, sales pro- 
motion and design. Under them are men of proven ability who are prepared to 
solve the most disturbing exhibit problems. 

It will pay you to know these men and their staffs. You will like their way 
of doing business and particularly like the deft touch of SHOWMANSHIP 
they put into the design of attention-getting, sales stimulating exhibits. 





477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
MAy flower 9443 
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Advertising Volume of Canadian Business 
Paper for First Six Months of 1947 & 1946 


I'nless otherwise noted, 


industrial Group 
British Columbia Lumberman 


Canadian Aviation 

Canadian Chemistry & 

Industry 

Farm Implements 

Fisherman 
“‘anadian Food Industries 
‘anadian Industrial Equip- 

News (9%x12%) 

Canadian Machinery & Manu 
facturing News ' 

Canadian Metals & Metallur 
gical Industries 

Canadian Mining Journal 

Canadian Printer and Pub 
lisher 

Canadian Refrigeration Jour 
nal 


Pro- 

cess 
Canadian 
Canadian 
‘ 
‘ 


ment 


Canadian Shipping & Marine 
Engineering New 
Canadian Textile Journal 


(bi-weekly) 
Canadian Transportation 
Harbour and Shipping 
Industrial Progress (bi 
monthly) 
Manufacturing & 
engineer 


Industrial 


Modern Power and Engineer 
ne 

Piant Administration 

Prairie Lumberman (10x7%) 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Canada 


of Canada 


Timber 


Trade Group 


Canadian Automotive Tra 
nadian Baker 

Canadiatr BRiack mith 
Welder & Repairman 

Canadian fe iksell 
(5 “ax i) 

Canadian Cigar & roba 
lournal 

Canadian trroce! ( 

Canadian Paint & Varnis! 
M zine 

‘ inn im? Strat ne 

Dru Me r ( ni 

) 

I 1 in ¢ r 

I rt } ! 
(Cana 

‘ ay t 
re \ f Car 
(bi-t 
ft Buy 

Hardwa 1 Met 

tri Lihé it 


Canadian Papers Show 6-Month Gain of 4.5% 


Six Months 
Jndustma 
Trade 
Claas 


194% 





*369 


Pages 


1946 





949 


141 
698 


189 
44 
86 


161 


S11 


1947 
Trade Group 
Haidware in Canada 250 
Laundry «& Dry Cleaning 
Journal of Canada. 155 
L. Epicier 89 
Le Prix Courant aa | a 
Men's Weat of Canada 
(84x12) eee 
Motor in Canada (8%x11%) 369 
Motor Magazine owes 426 
Motor Wholesaler (44%x6%) 260 
Painting & Decorating Con- 
tractor (bi-mo.) , re 83 
Prairie Grocer & Provisioner 177 
Quill & Quire (5% x8) 177 
Radio and Appliance Sales 262 
Retailer , 73 
Retail Grocer & Provisioner 230 
Sanitary Engineer, Plumber 
& Steamfitter of Canada 202 
Style (Quarterly) (8%4x12) 104 
Trader and Canadian Jewelet 51 
Western Canada Coal Review 102 
Total 228 
Class Group 
Bus & Truck Transport in 
Canada 390 
Business Management 61 
Canadian Advertising (Quar- 
terly) (84x1l0%) 212 
Canadian Business 396 
Canadian Doctor (4%x6%) 82 
Canadian Hospital 85: 
Canadian Hotel Review ind 
Restaurant 236 
Canadian Journal of Com- 
parative Medicine and Vet- 
erinary Science 31 
Canadian Medical Associa 
tion Journal (% 16x11 %) SS 
( nadiar Pharmaceutical 
Tournal (semi-mo.) (9x12) 6. 
Canadian Teacher (54x84) 102 
‘ nadiatr Underwriter 2 
Finan ] | t (bi-weekly ) 
(21x16) 12 
Hot & R t Magazin 164 
J r t Cana ur 
Dental A tion (ox) 1 
I \ (44 x6) 7 
\ ketir (w.) (Stexl2\&) 114 
0) H (414 xf ) 317 
SS ] i7x ) L3eé 
West I 297 
a 19 
*Include ( sified 
Formerly Men’s Wear Me 
Incorporatir Canadian Food 
Issue nine time innually 
Page 
1947 1946 Gain 
7 994 7.929 Lo 
8,228 7.547 681 
»,422 »,181 +241 
21,574 20.650 994 


all publications are monthlies and have standard 7”x10” type page 


Pages 
1946 


221 
142 


‘a 


190 


g 
3 


17 
34 
36! 
226 
74 
154 
187 
229 
64 


chand 


Gain 


+ VERY six months INpusrriaL. MarkeTING publishes the advertising volume 
I: 


figures of a representative group of Canadian business publications, divided 


into industrial, trade and class groups on the basis of editorial direction. 


[he 77 Canadian papers reporting in the above tabulation show an average 


gain of 4.5% for the first six months of 1947 as compared to the same period 


in 1946. This is a gain of 924 pages. 


The largest gain is in the trade classification. Canadian papers in this classi- 


fication show a gain of 


are .02°% over last year. 


The class group shows a gain of 4.7%. 





9°% over last year. Papers in the industrial grouping 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 38 | 


No. 1 Economic Problem 


also to use more economic arithmetic. 
Demand for a 30% wage increase and 
an offer of a 5% increase, as during 
the recent past, both ignore economic 
fundamentals and substitute something 
less moral than guesses, and the threat- 
ened use of economic power for eco- 
nomic arithmetic. From the beginning, 
“ask” and “offer” should be approxi- 
mately equal; should aim to effect a 
balanced economy; should be predi- 
cated on changes, recent and imminent 
in national productivity with due 
consideration to temporary off-trend 
changes in the cost of living; and 
with full recognition of the fact that 
primary collective bargaining, where- 
by a national pattern is established, is 
not the affair solely of any particular 
employer and group of employes. 
Primary, bargaining 
should employ the arithmetic of na- 
tional economic experience. But it does 


collective 


not necessarily require nationwide or 
industrywide aggregates of bargainers 
for the purpose of mobilizing maxi- 
power to enforce or 
Out of that method 


mum economic 
resist demands, 
comes strife. 
Once the primary bargaining has 
been concluded, secondary collective 
bargaining may deal with the methods 
by which a general wage increase shall 
be allocated to job classifications. 


Then the differences between condi- 


tions in industries, and 


fully 


companies 
plants may be considered, as 
well as whether a particular wage ad- 


shall be 


according to some other procedure. 


justment across-the-board or 
In ecoromic matters, which, I have 


; : : 
show n, cetermine national security, 
we seem not to have learned that what 
business is 


appears to be nobody’s 


everybody’s business. W e often lose 
of a matte: 
by the overshadowing effects of the 


“politics” of it. 


sight of the “economics” 


Maybe this confusion 
could be lessened by asking, regarding 
any proposal, “Will it increase total 
consumption and capacity to pro- 
duce?” 

Economically, we are a great coun- 
try. But who is to say that we can- 
believe 


we can. I believe there can be stabiliza- 


not be immensely greater? I 


tion without stagnation; we can have 
comparative stabilization and a great- 
er rate of growth than ever. We have 
the technical means; we know some 
thing of the required economics 
Moreover, to play toward maximun 
economic power is to play on the side 
of national security. Some aspects of 
economic affairs, therefore, must be 
considered with regard to their na 
tional implications. 











J 
THERE IS BUSINESS FOR YOU @ . ¥. IN THE... 


6000 OUTLOOK FOR MINING 


Recent publicity given our “diminishing reserves” of minerals is 
misleading. True, the war years took more than ordinary toll of 
known reserves, which could not be extended for lack of manpower. 


FRING AND 
ENGNG JOURNAL 


But—and here’s what most people misunderstand—nobody knows 
how many billions of tons of ore are awaiting discovery. What 
are now classed as reserves are only those mineral deposits 
(1) whose extent is known and (2) whose grades are usable 
under today’s technology and prices. 


Mining men know that advances in mining and refining methods 
will make vast quantities of low grade ores commercially valuable. 
They know that there are tremendous ore reserves yet to be found. 
For example: a southwestern copper company is now blocking 
out one body of copper ore estimated at 400,000,000 tons, 
hitherto unknown. 


COPPER LEAD 3 ZINC 


715,000 TONS 


1,000,000 TONS 





New mines and new development requi 
much new equipment. 


45,000,000 TONS 
75,000,000 TONS 


New por benefication piants getting under 
way. $100,000,000 eventually may be spent 
in Lake Superior region alone. 


ra 5-Year Average Prewar Annual Output 


? 900,000 TONS 


Short all over world—much equipment 
needed for expansion. 


SILVER 
GEE 33,000,000 ozs. 


200,000,000 OZS. 


New industrial uses bringing fantastic boom 
in production. 


800,000 TONS 


Much new mine development going on. 


ALUMINUM 
GE 127.000 rons 


Housing alone needs 400,000,000 pounds 
in 1947. Amazingly, demand is continuing 
almost as heavy as in war-time. 


IE Present Annual Consumption Rate The minerals to meet our soaring needs will continue to be sup- 
plied principally from domestic sources for many years to come. 


But to get the specific requirements of modern industry out of 
low grade deposits will call for more and more of the equipment, 


machinery and supplies that you manufacturers make. 


Make sure that men of buying influence in all levels of min- 
ing know about your products or services. Tell them in 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL—no other mining pub- 
lication, no catalogs or direct mail, can possibly equal the selling 


job E&MJ will do for you. 
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ENGINEERING AND 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


ABC + ABP 


MINING JOURNAL 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y,. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 60} 


Ad, Catalog Expenses 


ing or promotion before they are 
paid, 

2. Entry of all bills in day book. 

a. Entries made by control 
items, 

3. Recapitulation at end of each 
month of expenditures against budg- 
ct estimates. 

4. Reconciliation or 
totals against 


check of 
control accounting 


totals. 
Okay of All Bills 
so obvious that no dis- 
Distribution 
or assignment of accounting control 


Necessity 
cussion seems necessary, 


numbers also necessary as many such 
assignments are a matter of judgment 


or knowledge of end use. 


Entry of All Bills in Day Book 


When [ took over this particular 
department 20 years ago, bills were 
This 


meant that for a monthly recap, two 


entered in chronological order. 


or three hours were needed to break 
The sim- 


ple expedient of entering bills by con- 


it down by control items. 


trol items reduced the time consum- 
ing control recapitulation to simple 
operation of addition of columns of 
figures, which brings up the crux of 
this whole discussion. Decision as to 
what items to control is a matter of 
trial and error and the needs that de- 
velop. There’s no argument on my 
part with any contention that ac- 
counts illustrated are over detailed or 
not detailed enough. They work in 
my case. 
The first breakdown is of course 
by division 
factory operated as unit which will 
usually tie in with accounting pro- 


(manufactured line or 


cedure). 

The second and obvious breakdown 
is by subdivision which by size or na- 
ture of promotion needs separate con- 
trol. In Figure 1 on page 60, which 


shows a div isional ve irly recan sheet 
for division (A), there are four items 
under advertising for subdivisions 


(M), (N), (QO) and (P). 

(M) is a part of main line selected 
for special treatment at this time. It 
may or may not become a permanent 
control item, but for this period, man- 
agement wanted a forecast on promo- 
tional costs and monthly reports on 
expenditures. 

(N) has been quiescent for many 
years but will shortly start on elab- 
orate promotion. 

(O) is a specialty item but with 
consistent promotion. 


(P) is a special market activity on 
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Promotion & Catalogs \ 
Sub-division ¥ 
Date January 1946 dpowmt Electros Cireulere House Organ Wisc. Supplies Catalog X Catalogs Pramotion \ 
$ oe D ar Lo 
8 est P Engraving 
Electrotypes 
‘ Elec oe 
err * 
ae —_ — ————— — 
Figure 3 
regular line plus some additional Figure 4 shows typical recap for 


items. 

It is obvious that wherever neces- 
sary, these subdivisions can be broken 
down into space, promotion, etc., if 
there seems to be a need. 

Export is share of total export ex- 
pense determined by a separate budget 
with its several items such as space, 
promotional material and catalogs. 

The control of expenditures by type 
of media as—dealer trade papers, user 
trade papers, etc., includes preparation 
costs—although day book entries show 
by signal which items are preparation 
costs so that separate analysis can be 
made at any time if necessary. See 
Figure 2 on page 60, and Figure 3. 

This day book record offers many 
other uses. It is a complete record for 
reference, a source from which to 
make analysis at end of year of ex- 
penditure with various suppliers; to 
total how much is spent for electro- 
types, for art work, for plates as com- 
parison with past years. 

Repeatedly there are necessities to 
find out how much a certain item 
cost—perhaps 10 years ago. 
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month of January—organization of 
headings for quarter and figure for 
transfer to yearly recap sheet. 

Here’s where the control comes in. 
If dealers have gone overboard for 
that new circular or window display 
and you’ve had to reorder several 
times, you'll see it showing up like a 
sore thumb. If, on the other hand, 
you find that the plan that looked so 
good in October isn’t going to be pro- 
duced this year, you can shift that 
appropriation to cover some other ac- 
count. 

This method would be worth while 
even without the control feature be- 
cause of its usefulness in setting up 
budget estimate for year and for 
quarter. These are quickly made up 
by reference to quarter recap sheets 
with knowledge of what is in the 
works or to be anticipated during the 
next period. 

Another condition under which this 
system is particularly useful is when- 
ever there is the necessity of refigur- 
ing a budget for a lower expenditure. 
It is useful in pointing out where cuts 
can be made and how. 

As indicated previously, the careful 
use of this method also places the ad- 
vertising executive in the position of 
being able to forecast over-expendi- 
tures and beat the boss to the punch 
or the star chamber session. 

If vou happen to have had all of 
your experience in this business dur- 
ing the last five or six years, and if 
you sort of hate the idea or necessity 
of control or accounting, you’d bet- 
ter get over it and fast. In this next 
period and regardless of your pro- 
motional ability, you'll be a better ex- 
ecutive and a whole lot happier if 
you'll recognize the inevitable rather 
than try to buck it. You are going 
to have to budget your expenditures, 
and you are going to have to live 
within that estimate. 


Fenney Joins Sales Staff 

George E. Fenney, Jr., has joined th 
advertising sales staff of Aeronautical En 
gineer Catalog, published by the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, New York. 








are Designed and Engineered... 


One Specification Creates Multiple Orders 











for| PARTS 





MATERIALS 


FINISHES 














Whether the machine is an X-ray unit or 
a fishing reel, the designers’ specifications 
affect your sales potential. 


Each part, material and finish is studied 
for physical appearance, performance, 
cost and other factors which affect the 
performance and cost of the machine. 
All this goes on behind the closed door of 
the machine designer. 


If your product satisfies his requirement, 
it goes into the design specification. The 
result: multiple orders—repeat orders in 
volume. Of course, the designer must 
know about your product when the new 
design is at the drawing board stage. 
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"PURCHASE ORDER| 


Your salesmen cannot be sure of getting 
behind the closed door at the proper 
time, but your advertising in MACHINE 
DESIGN will always reach behind those 
closed doors. 


MACHINE DESIGN reaches more than 
50,000 design engineers in plants that 
produce 96% of the machines manufac- 
tured in the U.S. A. It is THE professional 
journal of design engineers—one they 
look to for authoritative help in both the 
editorial and advertising pages. 


If you want more information on how to 
“get it specified” in this volume market— 
get in touch with your nearest MACHINE 
DESIGN representative. 
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MACHINE DESIGN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


16 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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Harry Boniker (left), a glass cutter of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. is intrigued by the 
new streamlined edition of ‘Pittsburgh People,’ the company’s employe publication. Cover 
picture of the May issue of ‘Pittsburgh People’ features Russ McGregor (right), re- 
turned GI back in the mirror polishing division of the company’s Ford City. Pa.. plant. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Streamlines Its Employe Magazine 


FFECTIVE with the May issue, 
“Pittsburgh People,” monthly 
employe publication of Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
had its “face lifted” by completely 
changing its format, its content and 
its interpretation of the company to 
employes. 

Emerging with the same size and 
style as Life magazine, the publication 
now contains 70% illustrations and 
30° reading matter, The new maga- 
zine features pictorial articles of com- 
pany operations and product end-uses, 
supplemented by human interest 
stories. 

To provide departmental news for 
each of Pittsburgh’s six principal divi- 
sions, special four-page news inserts 
are prepared for the plate glass, win- 
dow glass, chemical, paint, brush and 
merchandising divisions. The inserts 
are bound into copies of the magazine 
received by employes in these respec - 
tive divisions, 

The new “Pittsburgh People” is the 
resule of a reader survey conducted 
by Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago. 
specialists in publications 
The survey of Pittsburgh's former 8 


compan y 


by 11-inch employ e magazine revealed 
that readers wanted more and bigger 
pictures, more about the plant and 


actual operations of the company, 


more local news about individual 
plants or locations and more pictures 
and information on where products 
were used, 


As a result of the survey, an execu 


tive committee of top-ranking com- 
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pany officials, working with the pub- 
lic relations department, outlined 
seven objectives that the new maga- 
zine must accomplish, These included: 

1. Educate and inform employes 


about the company’s operations, 
products and people. 
2. Give recognition for indi- 


vidual and group accomplishments. 

3. Interpret company finances 
and economics to employes, 

4. Develop company pride, loy- 
alty and spirit. 

§. Promote health and 
practices in plants. 

6. Bridge the gap between the 
job and the home by selling Pitts- 
Plate institution to 


safety 


burgh Glass 
families. 

7. Unite all 
the medium of an attractive, read- 
able, dynamic magazine. 

The company, with the cooperation 
of Newcomb & Sammons and North- 
western University’s Medill School of 
Journalism, recently sponsored a four- 


employes through 


day training course for its editorial 
staff and plant correspondents. The 
company sent its entire home office 
staff and key correspondents to Chi- 
cago to take the course in industrial 
journalism planned by Elmo Scott 
Watson, chairman, Chicago division, 
Medill School of Journalism, and 
Robert Newcomb, partner of New- 
comb & Sammons, lecturer in indust- 
rial editing. 

During the course, aims and objec- 
tives of the new “Pittsburgh People” 
were outlined and explained. Topics 


discussed included, “How to Gather 
and Edit News,” “Picture Require- 
ments” and “How to Prepare General 
News Section Articles.” 

Guy Berghoff, public relations di- 
rector, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, under whose supervision the 
magazine is published, says, “Initial 
reaction to the new publication has 
been most favorable. It has justified 
the time and effort that has been de- 
voted to making our new magazine a 
practical employe-employer commu- 
nications medium. 

“Our modernized magazine is built 
along lines representing the expressed 
preferences of employes as well as the 
objectives of management. We have 
found that the gossip-type of periodi- 
cal is a totally unwarranted invest- 
ment. We feel that our interests and 
those of our employes will be best 
served by a pictorial, intelligently- 
edited and thoroughly planned maga- 
zine.” 

Norman L, Park, Pittsburgh’s man- 
ager of publications, heads the staff 
of the new “Pittsburgh People.” 
Charles A. Betts is associate editor; 
Lee P. Smith, products editor; Mary 
Jane Ferguson, production manager; 
and Ann Cain, home news editor. 


New York Sales Managers’ Club 
Elects Lyttle as New President 

Carol Lyttle, New York district sales 
manager of Dictaphone Corporation, is 
the newly elected president of the New 
York Sales Managers’ Club. 

Other officers are Fen K. Doscher, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, vice-presi 
dent; J. William Johnson, Dennison Mfg 
Company, re-elected secretary; and G 
Lloyd King, Lamont, Corliss & Co., vice 
president 

Elected to the board of governors are 
Edward Krehbiel, Black, Starr & Gorham 
M. D. Carlon, Simplex Paper Box Cor 
poration; Ray Jones, Philip Morris & Co.; 
and C. N. Suffill, Fiske Tire Division, 
United States Rubber Company. 








Sam Medaris, divisional sales manager of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
L. C. MacGlashan, vice-president of Gardner 
Advertising Company, are ready to take off 
on a trip to visit Stokely distributors and 
dealersin Mr. MacGlashan’s Cessna 140. The 
plane provides sufficient room for the two 
passengers, their luggage and brief cases. 
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. Technical Publishing Company, Chicago, 
il for 50 years publishers of 
r POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 
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Qt same profitable concentration on wanted prospects that you can 
n, get in personal selling or direct mail. 
How can the manufacturer of power generating equipment, like boilers 
: —or the manufacturer of power using equipment, like electric motors— 
apply the efficient principle of concentrated sales effort among only wanted 
z prospects with his magazine advertising? 
For many years he has not been able to. Every publication in the 
power field has been trying to serve both the men the boiler manufacturer 
wants and the men the motor manufacturer wants. Neither manufac- 
. turer has been able to reach only the men he wants. 
% 
2 Why is this? 
: What can be done about it? 
nm 
er —_ . . . . 
off Let Kingsley L. Rice tell about his company’s analysis of the situa- Please 
" . : turn to 
nd , , : iG ae 
~~ tion and their program for creating two new advertising opportunities next page 
ey specifically designed to match today’s pattern of plant operation. > 
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For those who read 
mags back to front 
... this began on 
the preceding pg. 
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KINGSLEY L. RICE 





There has been some confusion 


“The older business papers in the power plant field 
started with concentrated service to a distinct, highly 
selected group of people. They reached only the men the 
manufacturer of steam generating equipment wanted to 
reach—and no others. But developments in industrial 
operating methods over the years have complicated this 









simple direct publication service. 





“These developments have created some confusion 





among advertisers and among publishers, including us. 





“Let’s go back a few years, and you'll soon see why. 
Let’s go back to the days when the application and use 
of power was literally an extension of the generation of 







pe wer. 





“In the early line shaft days, power transmission was 





a mechanical problem—the power plant with its boilers 
and engines drove all the machinery in the shop directly. 
Power application, use, and maintenance were very like 









the mechanical problems of running the power plant 






itself. 
“Then electricity came in. Shop after shop replaced 







the line shaft with electric motors. Soon electricity had 





split the application and use of power away from the 





province of the Power Engineer and carried it in thou- 





















Before industry adopted electricity and the resultant principle of 
unit drive, the application and use of power was just as mechanical 
an operation as the generation of power. But it's different today. 

















sands and thousands of cases into the province of the 
chief electrician and other functional groups under the 
Plant Engineer. 

“Correspondingly, the science and practice of power 
generation grew into a more technical and complex func- 
tion. So today the Power Engineer’s function, though a 
bigger job than ever, is comprised solely of generating 
process steam and converting steam power to electrical 
power, with no responsibility for the application of elec- 
tricity to plant machinery. (In some smaller plants, the 
power man has to ‘wear two hats.’ But whenever he gets 
into the use of electricity, he’s performing a plant engi- 
neering function.) 

“Today the Plant Engineer and his electrical men are 
responsible for the selection, installation, operation, and 
maintenance of all equipment that makes USE of electricity 
—even including the maintenance of the electrical equip- 
ment in the power house itself. 

“One point that helps clear up the confusion for both 
publisher and advertiser is this: Although the end power 
products of the Power Engineer's operation are steam AND 
electricity, he is NOT an electrician! 


Doin’ what came natur’lly 
“Now here’s where something began that ultimately con- 
tributed to today’s confusion. It was natural for a pub- 
lication that had served the Power Engineer through the 
mechanical, ‘line shaft’ phase of power application and 
use to regard electrical developments as an outgrowth 
and extension of the power engineering function. So mag- 
azines like POWER PLANT ENGINEERING started includ- 
ing sections and articles designed to serve those with 
growing responsibilities in the use and application of 
electricity. This seemed to make sense for quite a few 
years—and then we began to hear grumblings in various 
quarters that made us wonder. 

“Grumblings from the editors: ‘What are we, fish o1 
fowl? First it’s more power plant stuff—then it’s more on 
electrical problems! Our publication will be thick as a 
catalog if we try to cover all the interests of both the 
Power Engineers and the Plant Engineers.’ 

“Grumblings from the circulation manager: ‘What do 
you want? More power plant men or more plant men’ 
Are we a power paper? Or are we a plant paper? We gott 
know—we can’t sell circulation to both these guys with 
the same story!’ 

“Grumblings from advertisers: “Why should we pay fo! 
circulation we don’t want?’ The boiler advertiser wants 
only Power Engineers. The motor advertiser wants onl: 
Plant Engineers. Neither wants what the other wants. 


Se back we go te the fundamental values of 
business paper publishing—and advertising 


“We decided to get back to the fundamental basis on 
which every good business paper is founded —highly spe- 
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cialized service to a concentrated group of business men 
with kindred problems, interests, and responsibilities. 

“We are eliminating from POWER PLANT ENGINEER- Here's how these two papers cover 
ING the editorial material which had been added to help ‘ ; ; 
those whose interests developed in the direction of the Service-to-production operations 
specification, use, and maintenance of power using equip- 
ment—material which, under today’s industrial pattern, 
is of primary interest to plant electricians and others 


operating under the jurisdiction of the Plant Engineer. s 


“To match this change, we are dropping the word 
PLANT from the old name, POWER PLANT ENGINEERING, 
and continuing it under the new title, POWER ENGINEER- 
ING. This exemplifies its high concentration of editorial 
service to those in American industry who are respon- 
sible for the generation of power. 
“The sort of material formerly included in POWER A. 
PLANT ENGINEERING for those concerned with the ap- up a num 
plication and use of power in the plant becomes the “mobile” grow 


nucleus of our new publication, PLANT ENGINEERING. 


So now—it’s the power engineer or the plant 
engineer or special copy to each 


“For the first time since the old line shaft days, the boiler 
manufacturer can concentrate his publication advertis- 
ing, just as he concentrates his sales effort and his direct 
mail, on only wanted prospects—and on thousands more 
wanted prospects than he can now reach often enough or 
at low enough cost by salesmen or direct mail. 
“Similarly, the motor manufacturer who concentrates 
his salesmen and direct mail on only the men who specify, 
operate, and maintain power using equipment, like elec- 
tric motors, can now concentrate his publication adver- 
tising on thousands more of just that kind of men, with 
greater frequency and at lower cost per thousand. 
“And the manufacturer of equipment that’s used in 
connection with both power generation and power use can 
now increase the effectiveness of his advertising by de- 
ribing his product in POWER ENGINEERING—in terms of 
alue to the Power Engineer; and in PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING—in terms of its value to the Plant Engineer. 
“We will be glad to explain in detail just what our edi- 
tors are doing to increase POWER ENGINEERING’s spe- 
ilized service to the power generating men in industry 
ind how we plan to serve the great army of Plant Elec- 
cians and Plant Engineers whose special interests and 
sponsibilities have become the subjects of our new pub- 


ation, PLANT ENGINEERING.” 


. Ps | 
PRESIDENT 
AND PUBLISHER 
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By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 


HANDY folder to file company 
literature is the inexpensive, but 
effective sales promotional device A. 
P. Green Fire Brick Company, Toron- 
to, Ont., distributes to its customers 
and prospects. 

Colored an appropriate green, the 
folder contains a blotter and a half- 
dozen leaflets describing the com- 
pany’s refractory products. To keep 
the folder up-to-date, new pieces are 
presented to the customer when 
published. 

Composed of heavy card stock, the 
folder is large enough to accomodate 
8’ by 11-inch letters and mailing 
pieces. Space is provided on the inside 
front fold for the name, address and 
telephone number of the nearest A. P. 
Green representative. This space is 


filled in before the folder is dis- 


tributed. 

Company representatives call the 
promotion piece a “refractory file 
folder.” It was designed three years 


ago to give customers a definite place 
to keep A. P. Green literature, and 
is in its third reprinting. The com- 
pany found that too many salesmen 
present loose literature to customers 
who they believe will carefully file it 
away for future reference. However, 
the prospect very often misplaces the 
loose literature after the salesman 
leaves, and thus a good portion of the 
sales call is lost. 

E. M. Glebe, A. P. Green's adver- 
tising manager, says, “We feel that 
our refractory file folder avoids the 
unintentional misplacing of literature. 
We give potential users of refractories 
one of these folders containing the 
assortment of our literature most ap- 
plicable to their business. Thus they 
have a file available at all times and 
in the right place. 

“This sales promotion idea has 


probably been used by others. But we 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Fire Brick Company Issues Folders 
to File and Preserve Its Literature 




















A. P. Green Fire Brick Company uscs tis file folder (ieii) as a poient sales promotion 
piece. Company sales representatives urge their prospects to file A. P. Green’s literature 
(right) in the green folder so that it is always available when they want to refer to it. 


feel it can be employed by companies 
whose literature is ‘being lost in the 
shuffle’ with a pile of other literature, 
all for the want of a simple, yet neat 
and useful folder for filing.” 

Mr. Glebe points out that the folder 
also turns a “no-purpose” sales call 
into a “real-purpose” sales call. It 
breaks the ice for salesmen by giving 
them an opportunity to present the 
prospect with the promotional piece. 
Mr. Glebe reports that clients are 
pleased to get the folder which they 
usually file while the salesman is still 
in their office. 

The folder is presented only once to 
a customer, and its method of distri- 
bution is not to be interpreted that 
one is given out on different calls to 
the same prospect. 


® Visitor’s Guide Welcomes 
Callers to Steel Plant 


A folder that builds good-will by 
welcoming plant visitors is used as a 
friendly greeting to callers by Hep- 
penstall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Visitors who enter the steel forging 
plant’s reception room receive the 41/2 
by 9-inch folder from the recep- 
tionist. The cover contains space for 
the caller’s name and a welcome mes- 
sage which reads in part: 


“We want you to know that, 


whether you are a regular visitor or 
this is your first call, Heppenstall peo- 
ple are very glad to see you. Every- 
thing will be done to make your visit 
here pleasant and profitable. 

“If the person whom you wish to 
see does not receive you within 10 
minutes after you have been an- 
nounced, or vou are not advised that 
there will be a delay, please ask ‘Dick’ 
Campbell, the receptionist, to an- 
nounce you again.” 

The folder then suggests that the 
visitor help himself to a drink of 
water and read one of the current 
magazines on a nearby table. The 
caller is also informed that the re 
ceptionist keeps a small stock of cand) 
and cigarettes. 

The second page of the folder lo 
cates a nearby telephone and _ lists 
phone numbers of Pittsburgh hotels 
railroads and airlines. Page two also 
tells the caller that if he is going to 
be at the plant for most of the da) 
or for several days, the receptionis' 
will arrange for his car to be parked 
at the- visitors’ parking lot. 

“After completing your visit here,” 
continues the folder, “should you be 
very pressed for time to make a train 
or plane, the receptionist will arrange 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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IT’S THE 


QUALITY 


OF THE INQUIRIES 


THAT COUNTS! 





LATIN AMERICAN EDIT _ 
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Bavista Inve’ 








REVISTA INDUSTRIAL — The Latin 
American editions of New 
Equipment Digest. Printed in 
Portuguese for Brazil—Spanish 
for the Spanish speaking coun- 
tries. Twenty thousand copies 
distributed under control to 
all types of industry in Middle, 
Central and South America. 





Details on application. 











they said it... 


NQUIRIES of quality are those that provide leads to sales. 
I They must be from responsible officials who require infor- 
mation for the express purpose of buying—These are the kind 
of inquiries produced by NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST. 


Here are a few statements from advertisers* that indicate the 
quality of the inquiries received on their account. 


Protective Clothing — 
“the inquiries from our advertising greatly exceeded our 
expectations.” 


Air Cylinders — 
“Most of the inquiries materialized from NEW EQUIPMEN1 
DIGEST are developed into sales —they are of the highest 
quality.” 

Electrical Equipment — 
“NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is high on our list from the 
standpoint of number of returns with a very low cost 
per inquiry.” 

Flexible Shatt Machinery — 
“Throughout 1946, NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST has out- 
pulled other publications by a fairly good margin.” 


Instruments — 
“inquiries are consistently of high quality both as to com- 
pany and individual. NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is doing the 
job we want it to do and is high on our list.” 


Monthly 60,000 copies are distributed to the “right” men in 


45,000 “right” plants. 


* Extracted from the new booklet “They Said It!” Write for a copy. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


PENTON 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
S 2.3.1. 2 Fee 7 


CLEVE LAS, Di k®. 10, 840) 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





CONTINUED FROM Pace 100) 
for a company car to convey you to 
hotel, station or airport.” 

A list of “persons you may wish to 
see” and their titles appear on the bot- 
tom and top of pages two and three. 
three R. B. Heppenstall, 


president of the steel forging com- 


On page 


directs a signed 


This 


about the company, its products and 


pany, message to 


visitors. contains information 


a brief history. 
The back page carries a map of 


Pittsburgh, showing locations of 
major department stores, hotels, rail- 
road stations, bus terminals and the 


post office. 


® Sales Promotion Model 
Becomes Popular Toy 


The adaptation of an_ industrial 
sales promotion give-away piece to a 
toy with wide retail sales possibilities 
is the story behind a newly developed 
miniature plastic tractor. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company, Pe- 
oria, IIL, first adopted the scale-sized 
model as a presentation gift to its 
customers, Carrying this promotion 
a step further, the company had some 
models gold-plated as an “executive” 
presentation piece to fleet owners. 

Caterpillar gave the order for the 
plastic replicas to Cruver Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, and _ supplied the 
model makers with Caterpillar blue- 


While 


miniatures, Cruver dev eloped the idea 


prints. manufacturing the 


of distributing the item as a toy, and 





production of the tiny tractors for the 
toy industry is now underway. 

The model is an exact copy of the 
Caterpillar D7 tractor. It is assem- 
bled from 19 molded parts exact-to- 
scale in every detail. Even the “high- 
way” yellow is the same as that used 
on standard Caterpillar makes, and the 
name of Caterpillar is imprinted on 
every model. 

The tractor is molded of Lumarith, 
1 ce lulose acetate supplied by Celanese 
Corporation of America. Lumarith is 
a tough, resilient plastic that will not 
shatter in harmful splinters nor crack 
in sharp, jagged edges if dropped. 

In its present style, the model 
tractor will be distributed through 
jobbers to the regular toy trade. It will 
also be sold a@an assembly kit through 
spring 
Cruver expects 


hobby shops. Later, when 
motors are available. 
to power the tractors and put them 
on the market as a mobile toy. At 


present, only the wheels move. 


@ Free Regulation Booklet 
Lists State Truck Laws 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, 
Clintonville, Wis., is sending a free 
comprehensive study of the road laws 
regulating trucks and trailers through- 
out the U. S. 
its regular sales promotion program. 


to truckers as part of 


The research department of Four 
Wheel § 1-page 
booklet titled, “Truck and Trailer 
Size and Weight Restrictions, 1947. 
It is the 18th edition of the size and 


Drive compiled the 





Cruver Mig. Company hopes to turn this miniature plastic tractor into a popular item for 
the toy industry. Caterpillar Tractor Company uses it as a sales promotion give-away. 
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This is Four Wheel Drive Auto Company's 
1947 booklet on state road laws for all 
trucks and trailers traveling in the U. S. 


weight restrictions to be published by 
the company since 1933. Publication 
was suspended during the war when 
blanket regulations were enacted by 
the federal government in order to 
facilitate the movement of war ma- 
terials, 

The laws regulating the size and 
trucks and trailers are 
enacted by the legislature of each 
state. These laws differ from state to 
state, making it necessary for truck 
and trailer manufacturers and opera- 
tors to use caution in the sale and 
operation of their equipment. This 
offers a comprehensive 


weight of 


pamphlet 
knowledge of these laws. 

The laws are arranged according to 
states with the name of each state 
listed on red taps on the top of each 
page. 


®@ Broadside Tells Jobbers 

of Promotion, Ad Program 

“Advertising that Tells . . . Sells 
for You!” is the title of a new two 
fold, addressed 
to jobbers and company representa 
tives by Union Steel Products Com 
pany, Albion, Mich. 

The circular describes sales helps 
that the company uses to sell its 
bakery equipment. When one fold 
opened, the top half of the promotion 
piece contains photos and names o! 
the company’s key sales and enginee: 
ing personnel. The lower half lists 
information about Union Steel’s lend 
ing library of full-color movies, its 
colorful 80-page domestic and foreign 
catalogs and its miscellaneous sal 


| 


two-color broadside 


manuals. 
Crux of the broadside is revealed 
when thé second fold is opened. The 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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interest and importance for which TexTiLE Worip has become justly famous, 
and which we shall illustrate in a later adverttyement. And, finally, it digs out 
to the badly needed but hard-to-get and little-kno data which occupy so little 
te space that the average editor passes the job by, beljeving the reward not equal 
to the effort. 

All of this is of tremendous importance to you as naturally are anxious 
that your textile-field message appear in the medium Which has an editorial 
n content enjoying the enthusiastic appreciation of your cust&mers and prospects. 
IIs May we send you a copy of TEXTILE WorLD so that you\gan get the “feel” 
0 of this great journal—so you can see the reason why its net\Npaid circulation 
ed has grown to over 20,000 — why it is the logical medium for yo& to use to get 
a your story over to the buying power of the textile industry, whit) right now 
n . is one of the big buying fields of the country? 

‘q A note from you will bring a copy. 





























é TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET > NEW YORK 18, 


APER OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Sales Promotion Ideas.... 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 102] 


headline reads, “1,057,757 Copies of 
[These Union Steel Ads Appeared 
during 1946.” Pictures of eight ad- 
vertisements are shown together with 
a box listing the names of industrial 
publications in which. the ads ap- 
peared. The lower half of the second 
fold contains ad reproductions from 
the company’s 1947 campaign. 


@ Stockholders Receive 
Unique Quarterly Report 


Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- 


cago, is sending its stockholders a 
unique booklet enclosed with a divi- 
dend mailing, which packs a large 
volume of information into its 12 35% 
by 654-inch pages. 

Containing information pertaining 
to directors, quarterly earnings and 
status of business, the mailing piece 
represents a new departure. James S. 
Knowlson, president and chairman of 
the board, says that while the com- 
pany customarily sends an annual re- 
semi-annual 


port ind a report to 


shareholders, this quarterly report 
booklet provides factual material ot 
vital interest. 

The front cover features a “thank 


you” message from Mr. Knowlson “to 








the large number of stockholders who 
showed their confidence in the man- 
agement bv sending their proxies 
which were voted at the recent an- 
nual meeting.” Four subsequent pages 
give brief business biographies of the 
corporation’s seven directors, each of 
whom is pictured. 

The centerspread and two follow- 
ing pages contain a reprint of the 
president’s remarks before the annual 
meeting of stockholders at Richmond, 
Va. The final three pages contain the 
consolidated balance sheet, the sum- 
mary of consolidated profit and loss, 
and the statement of consolidated 
earned surplus for the company’s first 
quarter of 1947. 


® Mailing Piece Introduces 
New Regional Sales Manager 


To acquaint a new regional man- 
iger with his dealers in a particular 
department of 


Newton,  Ia., 


territory, the sales 
Maytag 
adopted a novel method of introduc- 


Company, 


tion. 
Martin 
is introduced 


Ariano, the new 
through a 5'% by 


announcement mailed to 
Mr. Ariano’s picture is 


manager, 


8 '4-inch 
each dealer. 
pasted on the front of the folder, and 
a letter of introduction signed by 


h Mins " 
baton, A. Pary, 
reg "Nrerte, FRSay 


a 
| " 


, 





pretations of 
tele awset 











committer 
jon. Ander 
nial Awar 
The Stuck 
pany, tox 
Renarel sore 








Stewart-Warner Corporation recently mailed this booklet to all stockholders. It lists the 
company’s quarterly earnings and supplements the annual and semi-annual reports. 
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Martin Ariano 


Your New 


Maytag Regional Manager 


Maytag Co. emplovs this announcement to 
acquaint its dealers with Martin Ariano. one 
cf the company’s new regional managers. 


Verne R. Martin, the 
general sales manager, is printed in- 


company’s 


side. 

Mr. Martin’s letter reads in part, 
“One of these days in the near future, 
Martin Ariano will start making his 
regular calls on you. He is our new 
regional manager, and we think you 
are going to like him as much as we 
do.” 

Then, following several paragraphs 
of biographi-al data on the new May 
tag regional manager, Mr. Martin 
concludes his letter by saying, “So— 
one of these days, when Mr. Ariano 
walks in your front door, I know you 
will find he has a world of knowledge 
that can help you in your Maytag 
business. I know that by working 
with him and cooperating with him, 
you and he will go a long, long way 
together.” 

@ Trade Luncheons Promote 

American Flange Company 

Monthly trade luncheons for indus 
trial leaders at New York’s Waldort 
Astoria are gaining effective sales pro 
motion for American Flange & Mfg 
Company, New York. 

Each member of the company’s 
e-ecutive staff invites a representatiy 
guest from industry. During the 
luncheon, open forums and discussion 
o° industrial problems are encourage 
and thrashed out. 

L. B. Keplinger, president, Ste 
Shipping Container Institute, New 
York, gave an informal talk at Amer 
can Flange’s most recent luncheo 
Those attending included pioneers « 
the steel drum and pail industry. 











A Review of Plant-City Advertising 


T’S practically an old saying by this 

time: : 

Public relations begins at home.” 

And, as the Bureau of Advertising 
of the ANPA puts it: 

“The important starting point for 

any public relations program that 

begins at home is plant-city adver- 
tising.”” 
That makes it all sound very easy. Ac- 
tually, it’s very difficult. In fact, we 
insist that effective plant-city adver- 
tising is just about the toughest kind 
of copy to write. 

It’s like trying to impress your own 
family. You can’t exaggerate. You 
can’t hide “facts. You can’t be glib. 
The slightest false note is apparent. 
The kind of cold, often formal print 
that passes for your national product 
advertising is wasted. And any cute- 
ness, pseudo-friendly stuff is even 
more dangerous, Remember—your po- 
tential readers are pretty realistic 
people. They don’t go for that, “We 
at the Blup Company are one, big, 
happy family.” 

Yes, plant-city copy calls for pains- 
taking writing. And for tremendous 
understanding, a sensitive balancing 
of human values, and absolute hon- 
esty. Unless you have all these, you 
have neither the intelligence nor the 
integrity necessary to make this kind 
of advertising a paying investment. 


What Recent Plant-City 
\dvertisers Have Been Saying 


The postman smiles, He stretches 
over the picket fence, holding out an 
ivelope. “Payday again, Joe!” he ex- 
claims. (See “‘Gallery.’’) 
Joe is a retired American Viscose 
poration employe. He’s smiling, 
0, for as the text points out: 
\ check in the mail every month is 
d assurance of a happy old age. Here 
American Viscose this is something we 
all look forward to when we reach 
rement age. Under the provisions of 
retirement plan we have the oppor- 
ity to contribute each week toward an 
uty. For every dollar we put in, the 
pany contributes $1.25. The total is 
rned to us, plus interest, in the form 
1onthly payments when we retire 
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We think the copywriter puts him- 
self on the spot by trying to put his 
words in Joe’s mouth. What might 
be perfectly plausible copy (if the 
speaking) becomes 
awkward and unreal. Perhaps Joe 
would say, “ . . . assurance of a happy 
old age,” but we doubt it. We know 
he wouldn’t be caught dead saying, 


company was 


" . . . we have the opportunity to 
contribute each week toward an an- 
nuity.”” 


We have the same criticism of two 
other ads in this series, One is about 
“Sickness and Accident Benefits”— 
headed, “Get well fast . . . and don’t 
worry about the money.” The other, 
about “Surgical Benefits”—says, “A 
down payment came with this bundle 
from Heaven!” (See “Gallery.”) We 
don’t find the “first person plural” 
phrasing quite as awkward in these, 
but there’s still a kind of sing-song 
Pollyanna-ish note . . . reminiscent of 
school children replying to teacher. 
Like this: 

We at American Viscose are fortunate 
that in case of such misfortune we have 
sickness and accident benefits to help 
see us through. 

The cockeyed thing about this is 
that by trying to make these messages 
more personal (by having the worker 
speak), the copywriter actually has 
made them more impersonal. That 
doggone “we at American Viscose” 
starts all the trouble. 

* The thing we like best about Her- 
man Nelson Corporation’s plant-city 
advertising is its progressiveness in 
underwriting a radio show—and its 
intelligence and ingenuity in making 
the show for youngsters. The Nelson 
“Tell-A-Story Hour” is on WQUA, 
Moline, Ill., every Saturday morning. 
Between 20 and 30 local boys and 
girls, from 5 to 12, are interviewed— 
and Helen Day, radio artist, entertains 
them and the radio audience with her 
stories. The short commercials delib- 
erately sell no harder than this 

These programs are presented as a 
public service by the Herman Nelson 


Corporation—one of Moline’s progressive 


industries 
We don’t like 


Herman Nelson’s 
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American Viscose Corporation 


Gallery 
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Here a group of Moline, IIl., 





youngsters are being interviewed over Station WQUA. 


Herman Nelson Corporation uses radio broadcasting for part of its plant-city advertising. 


newspaper advertising in Moline. The 
ads are sound enough professionally, 
but a little too pat . lacking the 


intimacy of the radio 


warmth and 
show. Most of the ads ‘are on the eco- 
does all the 
“That’s a lot 
of groceries!”"—‘A Large Part of 
This $3,000,000 Check Will Be Spent 


They point out 


nomic side—‘Where 





money come from?” 


in This Community.” 
what the Nelson payroll means to Mo- 
line. Some of the others talk “Em- 
ploye Recreation” —‘Stockholders”— 
“Returning Veterans”—etc. The one 
we liked best was No. 14 of the series 
—the most unselfish and at the same 
time the most helpful—both for Mo- 
line and Nelson. Headed, “P. S, every 
day . . . at home, at work, at play,” 
it’s theme is “Civic Safety.” Only the 
last paragraph talks about the sponsor, 
and then very logically—having to do 
with the “Employe Safety Commit- 
tee” at the Nelson plant. Its enviable 
safety record, the copy points out, has 
had a constructive effect on keeping 
Moline’s accident record down. 

This brings up a phase of plant- 
city advertising still in diapers. There 
is no reason why local industry can- 
not sponsor such public service adver- 
(with excellent public 
even 


tising locally 
relations benefits to itself ) 
as many such national programs are 
sponsored by big national advertisers. 
On this basis—an OK AS INSERTED to 
Mr. Nelson and his good works. R. W. 
NELSON, vice-president, HERMAN 
NELSON CORPORATION, 


the script for the radio show, and is 


writes 
ilso copywriter of the advertising 
campaign, 

Eaton Mfg. Company (Reliance 
Division) of Massillon, O., prefers to 
personalize its local effort around such 
characters as its “Quarter Century 
Club” and what it calls, “Eaton-Re- 
Families,” (See “Gallery” on 
The former is fairly con- 


liance 
page 114.) 


ventional stuff. although we're 
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quick to grant that no one feels un- 


happy about seeing his picture in his 
local newspaper. The family affair— 
you know, father and sons working for 
Eaton, is better although action 
scenes (like the Studebaker wartime 
ads) would be more colorful and dra- 


matic, Unfortunately, the copy under 
these pictures is pretty stilted. 

* Now, with a completely different 
slant, let us introduce you to a plant- 
city series uced by Libbey-Owens- 
Ford. Newspaper quarter pages, most 
of them have to do with the history 
glass-making. “Look 
. To Ancient 


and lore of 
through your window . . 
Egypt!” for example, tells about the 
first man-made glass way back in 
2000 B. C. when the ancient Egypt- 
ians shaped molten glass with molds, 
then learned the art of glass blowing 
Another, equally 
. First Industry 


and glass coloring. 
interesting, “Glass . 
on American Soil” how the very first 
colonizers in Virginia in 1607 brought 
along eight Dutch and Polish glass- 
workers to make window lights for 
their houses. 

This is the kind of stuff people 
read and enjoy. The kind of stuff 
that makes a worker proud of his 
craft. And it’s a fine buildup for 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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comes inte this community tram the sale throughout the county 
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production te ow Armed Forces oversees, Alter Victory 
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“Most of the ads are on the economic side.” 
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a Moose with a 


And you can’t land your full, fair share of sales to Industry unless you tool-up to go 








after it aggressively. Advertising schedules that are mousetrap size won’t help 


you catch the ‘*big game” in today’s competitive industrial markets. 


Adequate advertising schedules are vitally important to support your product, your 
salesmen and your distributing outlets. They need all the help you can 
afford to give them. Whether that means color spreads or black and white columns 


. . give them all you’ve got! 


The business of selling industry today demands well directed, well written 
advertising . . . “mechanized selling”. . . with the dominance and power that permits 
your salesmen to spend the bulk of their limited time on the all-important job of closing 


the sale. McGraw-Hill Publications are aimed directly at the important buyers 


in the markets they cover... provide a proved route to sales. 








ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN about all the extra 
(often exclusive) services McGraw-Hill provides to help 
you sell your product... to help you make your adver- 
tising more effective. For example, if you haven't seen 
the booklet, “‘When the Curve is UP", you will be in- 
terested in its critical appraisal of the ability of adver- 
tising to lower the unit cost of sales. 
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“This is the kind of stuff people read and enjoy.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110 


The Copy Chasers 


some of the later ads of the series, 
“The Butcher, the Baker. . . 
that get into the 


such as, 
and the Glassmaker” 
economics and the sociological side of 
the glass business. In all fairness to 
campaign, we 
must say it’s too bad the art and lay- 


this well-conceived 


out treatment does not do the copy 
justice. Despite this, however, we say 
it’s very much OK AS INSERTED. Credit 
to S. E. VORAN, formerly account 
executive, FULLER & SMITH & 
ROSS, Cleveland, O.., 
manager, PARKER 
COMPANY, 

®& The letter that accompanied sam- 
ples of the plant-city advertising of 
Wisconsin Motor Corporation said in 


now advertising 
APPLIANCE 


Cleveland. 


part, “At a recent company-union 
meeting, the president of the union 
got up and congratulated Wisconsin 
Motor for running a campaign of this 
type.” That's a large bundle of or- 
chids, so let’s give a look 

Number one of this series starts off, 
"Almost Like Reaching for the 
Moon.” (See page 116.) Mostly it 
has to do with the terrific 
demand for Wisconsin engines 

and the wonderful job in turning 
them out which Wisconsin’s skilled 
workers accomplished. Now, skip over 
tc number three which looks kind of 
interesting. Headline, “If We Had 
Built Horses in 1946 
goes on: 

If the production workers here at Wis 
consin Motor Corporation had built horses 
during the past year, they would have 
averaged approximately 1,800 horses per 
man. That's a lot of horses and that’s 
a lot of horsepower, because horsepower 
is what each man was actually building 


” Copy then 


That's a good angle, with the reader 
appeal of the out-of-the-ordinary. 
And a natural lead into Wisconsin’s 
story of its production record, And 
this production record published lo- 


cally should do much to make a man 


114 


proud he works for so important and 
progressive an outfit. 
Most controversial, and most com- 


mented upon (according to Wiscon- 


Constantly Better 
Increased 100% with Only One 
Price Increase in 10 years!” Three par- 
agraphs of copy give all the facts and 
details. Then, along comes the fourth 
paragraph with the punch line—“All 
this has been accomplished through 
MORE PRODUCTION PER 
WORKER. 

Basically, 
Motor series is sound as a dollar. Crit- 


Engines—W azes 


we think this Wisconsin 


ically, we insist that some of its value 
was lost in extremely heavy-handed 
layout and art. Nevertheless, because 
this is essentially a copy column, we 
hand out a healthy OK As INSERTED 
to advertiser and agency. Credit goes 
to B. J. PAULSON, president and 
account executive, POULSON-GER- 
LACH & ASSOCIATES, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


sin’s agency) was ad No, 4. Per- % Here's Copperweld Steel Com- 
haps this will tell you why: pany plugging a theme—"Produce 
“Who Can Equal This Record? (Continued on page 116) 
Gallery 


Eaton Mig. Co. 















EATON-RELIANCE FAMILIES 


Walter F. Bowman and Sons 
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EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Reliance Deveam 





THE EATONRELIANCE QUARTER CENTURY CLUB 


We congratwiate the members of the Eaton Reliemce Quarter Century Chub end express deny ape cscs 
tree for their lene reare of level and feithiul service, Their agprenimate thirty years overage with th 


Company has woimeeced the crowth of Rehance Dri mar from » toddhing wiaat to the largest prowtucer: of 

We only thromeh each bi lple! couperetenn emd servece thet ewch « growth w poasible and wee!) jowk 
forward to acherving greeter qregrese m the future with the helptul support of these members of our 
of gamenation whe we owe = be eatong the future members of the tatemRehamce Quarter (emery (let 


EATON MASUF AC TURING COMPANY 
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Geat-Bediises Families 


The Ebys 





EATON Nye ype COMPANY 
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Number 20 in a series of ads showing the 
coverage by Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods of the men who 
design, supervise, and construct big con- 
struction jobs, and who control buying 
and specifying of construction products. 


The Grasse River Bridge is part of a 2.5 mile 
relocation of the Massena Terminal R.R. which 
serves the Massena Plant of the Aluminum 
Company of America. 282 subscriptions to 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS have been at work 
influencing the designers, fabricators, and con- 
structors of this $900,000 relocation project. 


CAN YOU TOP THIS FOR COVERAGE ? 


THE PROJECT... 


The Grasse River Bridge is unique in that it contains 
what is probably the first all aluminum span to carry 
railroad traffic. Because it also contains three steel 
spans which are identical in length and design re- 
quirements with the aluminum span, a basis is pro- 
vided for comparison between steel and aluminum 


THE COVERAGE... 


The thorough manner in which ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS have been reaching the specifying and buying 


spans in heavy railroad service. This installation is 
an experiment in the use of aluminum for major 
structures. Satisfactory performance here will lead 
to the use of aluminum in lift spans and to other 
applications where light weight and resistance to 
corrosion are important. 


influences on the $900,000 Massena R.R. relocation 
project is demonstrated by the following paid cir- 
culation: 





Specifying and Buying Influences Number of Subscriptions to ENR and CM 
Harrison Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Ohio 


General Contractor for the relocation.............. 36 
C. E. Smith & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
NE HI oa sicciicsinscincavineeroiscceienceniaions 1 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Fabricators of aluminum as well as of steel 
spans, and in charge of erection in the field....183 


Specifying and Buying Influences Number of Subscriptions to ENR and (M 
Hardesty & Hanover, New York City 

Consulting Engineers on aluminum 

ai dasil lait iaeliidiliiee 23 
Aluminum Co. of America 

Research Laboratories, 

SN, Bias ciiicncssniiniinveractensocinnetnens —— 
Aluminum Co., of America, Pittsburgh, Ohio.... 37 





A total of 282 subscriptions to ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION 





METHODS reaching the top buying influences 
from the conception of this project to its completion. 








MR. MANUFACTURER: This coverage is typical. 
The best way to reach and sell the important buying 
influences on every engineering construction project 


at every construction stage is through the advertising 
pages of ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 


Tell your product story regularly to over 66,000 paid subscribers 
. staff engineers, consulting engineers, and contractors in. . 


Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


The Two Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 66,000 Construction Men . . 
Giving you maximum coverage of the construction market at minimum cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Copy Chasers 


More—Earn More—Buy More—Have 
More.” In one ad we have a yoyo-toting 
youngster whistling his way home, a 
loaf of bread Head 
reads, “Jimmy buys bread with money 


under his arm. 


from Montana.” What does that 
mean? Read on: 

Ask Jimmy when he buys a loaf of 
bread where the money came from and 
he'll say, “My Pop earned it.’ 

Sure—Pop earned it in Glassport, draw 


ng Copperweld wire to be used by power 
telephone companies, or rail 


companies, 
road signal lines in Montana 

Every year millions of dollars come to 
our community from all over the world 
to pay for the products made by loyal 
Copperwelders—-quality products that ou 
salesmen are able to sell when our price 
is competitive with other products de 


signed to do the same work 

These millions of dollars yearly will 
continue to help this community just as 
long as every man in the Copperweld 
Plant helps to make sales possible by keep 
ing production up and costs down 


This is the most “human” of any 
of the approaches we've run into so 
far. Illustration and headline, cer- 
tainly—and a good bit of the copy. 
The same goes for other ads in this 
Copperweld campaign — “A Neu 
Power Line is Built in California 

and Joe Copperwelder Sports a Neu 
Car” —"A Missouri Railroad Improves 
Its Signal System ... and Joe Buys a 
Home.” 

the 


theme from a variety of local, human 


By working away at same 
interest angles, this advertiser can in 


time win a good reading audience. 
We'd say the frequency would have 
to be an ad a This isn’t ex- 
pensive in a 


city newspaper, and it’s the only way 


week. 


modest-sized industrial 


to make a dent on public conscious- 


ness when you use quarter pages or 


less. In fact, here and now we say 





proouct mort— 


“\ ’ gaan wort— 
— - a eur mort— 
“ > 4 wave more 


mPpanr 
sio steet co 
correew asecegert OS 


WISCONSIN 


ENGINES 





qua WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
Be 


most emphatically that a good many 
times, smaller space with high fre- 
quency can do a lot more effective 
plant-city job than once-monthly or 


. .+ most ‘human’ of any of the approaches .. . 








x Lint 
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TO SUPPLY ELECTRIC 
UONT AND POWER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE OF wisconsin / 
AND THAT'S A LOT OF HORSEPOWER 


WISCONSIN 


Aer - Cooled 
ENGINES 


ben me gen Ree ey ety rae pom 
eee 


qua WISCORSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
of 4 * 


- . » series is as sound as a dollar.” 


spotty schedules of perhaps too-ob- 
vious pages. Think about this. 

In any event, a handsome copper- 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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growth in volume 
 aesaee manufactured 


growth in plants operations performed 


ere ere picture 
2 of plants 
buying influences 
— 


The wor comple 


up-to-date metalworking 
market data available anywhere 


For more than eight years, STEEL has been conducting a continuing 
study of the metalworking market. During «be greater part of this 
time no new government census data hzs been available. Men respon- 
sible for industrial sales and advertising have been relying upon 
STEEL’s study to keep them informed on the great changes in the 
metalworking industry, Ask the man from STEEL to show you this 
complete study—the geographical analysis—and the quick reference 
Market Selector. It will give you a new picture of the size and potential 
of today’s market. 


STEEL « Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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plated OK AS INSERTED to W. S. 
LEECH, vice-president, G. M. BAS- 
FORD COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 

Speaking of full pages, comes now 
a big, impressive business signed by 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Company. (See 
“Gallery.”) Against a big, grayed- 
down halftone showing many of the 
many products packed in Thatcher 
glass containers, we have a bar chart. 
This chart shows the reader how 
Thatcher’s net sales income was dis- 
tributed—so many pennies or frac- 
tions of a penny for “Factory Wages,” 
“Taxes,” “Raw Materials,” “Deprecia- 
tion,” “Advertising,” etc., etc. At 
the left the halftone has a good-sized 
mortise cut into it, and in this space 
Thatcher after setting up the question, 
“Where Does the Dollar Go?” answers 
it kind of on the dry side, especially 
when with classics like 
Robert 
er’s Report” for General Mills. 

*& GTD—Greenfield Tap & Die to 
Greenfield, 


compared 
Benchley’s famous ‘“‘Treasur- 


you who don’t live in 
Mass.,—has a very newsworthy cam- 
paign in its series of newspaper pages 
carrying the common banner, “Frank- 
lin County Looks to the Future.” 
They're made up in a newspaper for- 
mat—streamers, feature stories and 
pictures, They 
but we haven't room for all of them. 
So let’s take one of the best which 
tells a story, “GTD Dollar Important 
Factor in Community Life.” Rough 
pie charts show how much of Green- 
field’s spending money comes from 
GTD. Three-column head states, 
Provides Necessities, Comfortable 
Living for 2700 Workers, Families.” 
Then follows a feature story built 
around a typical GTD worker, Robert 


all merit comment, 


King. 
But the best part of the Bob King 
story is told in six swell photos and 


Thatcher Glass Mig. Co. 
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captions, Here you see Bob with his 
wife and three girls. Here he is again 
at his milling machine. And again, 
collecting his pay envelope Friday aft- 
ernoon. Wown the other side of the 
page you see Bob and his Missus at the 
movies—Bob out at the Greenfield 
Country Club with his fellow work- 
ers and golfers—Bob with his little 
Beatrice and Mary Margaret out shop- 
ping for the family groceries. 

Here you have a local economic les- 
son in highly inviting Life magazine 
style as sound as any plant-city 
technique you'll ever see. By all means 
an OK AS INSERTED to RAYMOND 
C. HELBIG, advertising manager, 
GREENFIELD TAP & DIE COR- 
PORATION, Greenfield, Mass. 

“Locke is a good place to work!” 
Who says so? Why, Locke Insulator 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md., says so. 
(See “Gallery.”) How come? Well, 
let’s see: 


All of us humans are very much alike 


love, get married 


we grow up, fall in 

. . we want to own our own homes on 
a little piece of the United States we can 
call ours. We want to make our wives and 
youngsters happy—give them the things 
other folks havc—-let them know that 


Gallery 


Locke Insulator Corp. 
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+++ @ very newsworthy campaign... 


o 


their future is reasonably secure. If we 
accomplish that, we have gained at least 
some measure of success in life. 

Does that sell you on working at 
Locke? No. not yet, but it does listen 
like a well-meant warm-up. Let’s 
latch on to the second paragraph: 

That is just the atmosphere in which 
hundreds of Locke families have lived 
for years—and should live for years to 
come. It’s the assurance of security that 
newer Locke men have in planning for 
the future. They come to work each 
day from pleasant home surroundings 
with the feeling that their lives are on 
the right track. And they go home satis’ 
fied that they have turned out the finest 
products of their kind that it is possible 
to produce. 

Does that sell you on working at 
Locke? Noble sentiment, but anything 
to really hang a man’s hat to? Before 
we give final judgment, peek at this 
last paragraph: 

Such job satisfaction also ‘pays off at 
Locke in those brown envelopes that are 
passed out every Friday. It’s good business 
for the company because it makes healthy 
growth and more plant improvements 
possible. It’s vital to Baltimore because 
her present and her future strength stands 
on her industrial payroll. 

Does that sell you on working at 
Locke? Well, it doesn’t sell us! Fine 


(Continued on Page 120) 


Wheeling Steel Corp. General Shoe Corp. 
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Pamenican BUILDER | 


reaches more than 








80,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


| Contractors - Builders - Wholesalers - Dealers 


The Largest ABC Circulation in the 
Building Industry at the Lowest Cost per Thousand 












































AMERICAN BUILDER can give your product its best chance for 
nation-wide acceptance by all the important factors 


in the building industry. It reaches the largest group 
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of worth-while builders, contractors and their sup- 





pliers—the wholesalers and retail lumber dealers. 


American Builder. with more than 80,000 net paid 






subscribers. offers the largest circulation in the build- 






ing industry at the lowest cost per thousand—$7.50 






3h ¢ per reader. 






per thousand. or 





A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. - 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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words, noble sentiment ... and no 
facts, no specifics. No, Locke, we 
think you’re going to have to do a lot 
better than that. But before you think 
we're giving you the brush-off, we 
should say this: Thumbing through 
other ads in Locke’s plant-city series 
we do find one or two that offer some 
red meat. Certainly this one, “Life 
Incomes at Retirement for Locke Erm- 
ployes.” It tells specifically when the 
Locke expanded pension plan was put 
into effect, what percentage of aver- 
age pay the pension will amount to, 
how many employes are participating, 
etc. Good! 

Wheeling Steel Corporation pub- 
lished a straightforward statement of 
1946 Operations and Earnings in T/ 
Wheeling Intelligencer, Wheeling, 
W. Va. Best thing about it is the sim- 
plified chart breaking down the in- 
come dollar in penny symbols. (See 
Gallery” on Page 118.) All in all, easy 
enough fora dope to follow, except for 
a few tripper-uppers such as “Depre- 
depletion and amortization.” 
guys w ho wear white collars to 


ciation, 
Lots of 
work don’t know what they mean. 

Nothing startling about this Gen- 
eral Shoe advertisement, but in its 
quiet way it makes sense. It simply 
gives out with news on how the Gen- 
eral Shoe Employe Suggestion Pro- 
gram pays out—"Over $6,500 to Gen- 
eral Shoe Employes for Suggestions.’ 
(See “Gallery” on page 118.) Text 
starts out: 

In General Shoe recently, one young 
employe came up with a sus 
the shoemaking 


woman 
estion for improving 
process which she worked on every day 
Our research department tried out the 
idea and found it would save time, labor 
ind materials. The young woman got a 
zable*cash award for suggesting a good 
idea 

Too general, too impersonal, says 
us. Why couldn’t part of the General 
Shoe Employe Suggestion deal be that 
the award winners get their pictures 
in the paper? Instead of a big, gen- 
eral ad, for example, why couldn’t we 
have a lot of little ads from day to 
day? Needn’t be more than 50 or 60 
lines. Just a nice shot of the award 
winner, and underneath a Life-style 
caption, “Thanks, Dorothy 


Your fellow workers at General Shoe 


Jones. 


are grateful for your idea of doing 
such and such. It’s not only going to 
increase production in your depart- 
ment, it’s going to make room for two 
new girls, That's good for General 
Shoe and good for our community.” 
You know—~you get the idea. 

*&''I’ve got dollars that jingle, jangle, 
jingle . ..””. That’s the song they prob- 


ably were singing in Bellaire, O., not 


120 


Che fe she s el 


PROSPERITY 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 


‘0 


Demonstrating the iunportance 
of just one of our weekly 
payrolls in this 

industrial valley! 


De YOU Prot by an industrial Payroll” 


IMPERIAL GLASS CORPORATION 


Laine 


“Like a radio participation show. it's sure- 
fire.” 


long ago when Imperial Glass Cor- 
poration handes' out a week’s payroll 
It’s not a new stunt, 
. because it has 


in silver dollars. 
but it’s a good one 
the fun of a game to it; because it is 
a fairly accurate demonstration of 
how important a healthy plant pay- 
and it makes 
newsworthy local copy. So Imperial 
takes a page and heads it, “Imperial 
Silver Payroll Rolls Around! Building 
Prosperity for the Community.” (See 
“Gallery.”) Text very easily points 
out how the butcher, the baker, every- 
body in Bellaire sooner or later gets 
Like a radio audience 


roll is to a community; 


in on the game 
participation show, it’s surefire. And 

. OK AS INSERTED! Credit goes to 
personnel at GUTMAN ADVERTIS- 
ING COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va. 

*& We go for “What's Doing at Uni- 
ted Aircraft?” because somebody was 
bright enough to make it into a little 


. a readable piece of plant-city copy.” 


WHATS DOING 


| 
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wmrree aracearrr 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT Cooration 
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Major portion of the ad 
Like this: 


quiz show. 
is devoted to four blocks. 


How many people wortk at United 
Aircraft? 

( ) 7,000? 

( ) 16,000? 

( ) 25,000? 

( ) 75,000? 

Then, below this little ballot, the 
answer: 

A little group of 25 people started this 
business. They came to Hartford in 1925, 
risking their futures on the conviction 
that they could build a better aircraft 
engine than any in existence. They suc- 
ceeded. By 1939, the last year of world 
peace, 7,000 people were on United Air- 
craft's payrolls. At the peak of World 
War II, 75,000 men and women had 
joined in producing the engines, pro- 
pellers and aircraft that helped turn the 
tide of conflict. This dropped to 16,000 
after V-J Day, but today 25,000 are on 
our payrolls building the aeronautical 
products of tomorrow 

Other quiz-questions 

1 1 

From how many Connecticut firms do 
we buy? 

What do we make at United? 

How many scheduled airlines use our 
products? 

Mucho, mucho, OK AS INSERTED, 
United. We dip our wings to the joint 
efforts of UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION, East Hartford, 
Conn., and PLATT-FORBES, New 
York, 
highly 
copy. 


its advertising agency, for a 


readable piece of plant-city 


Boost-of-the-Month 


*&The pages that Bridgeport Brass 
Company publishes in the Bridgeport 
Herald and the Bridgeport Post are far 
and away the best plant-city stuff 
we've seen in our little collection. 
What are they? Simply great big pic- 
ture-caption pages . . . pages of people 
doing things Bridgeport Brass 
people. 

Here’s one bannered, 
Engineering at Bridgeport Brass’’ (see 
page 122) full of newsworthy pix of 
people at work in different parts of 
the plant, lab, drafting room, etc. 
Names are given, so are jobs. And 
another, “The Brass Family 
Piays It Safe” packed with shots 
demonstrating various safety measures 
—the fire brigade, plant medical crew 
and hospitals, inspection, safety boards, 
etc. Again people, names, jobs, action! 

Or take a totally different angle— 
outside the plant—“After Hours with 
the Brass Family.” What’s your sport 
.. . bowling? Or is it baseball, soft- 
ball, basketball, golf? Or do you go 
for singing, dancing, amateur theatri- 
cals? They’re all here, and more 
pictures, people, activity, fun. 

We're sold on this series, let’s just 
give you the banners on some of the 
other pages. They'll suggest right 

(Continued on Page 122) 


“Science and 


here’s 
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engineered 
printing 


by Maher 


HEN you turn over your print- 
4 ing to the John Maher Print- 
ing Company it gets engineering treatment. Nothing 
is left to guesswork. Every detail is studied . . . its 
specifications written . . . and its schedule determined. 
Paper, engravings, ink, typesetting and other ele- 
ments flow smoothly through the plant on a prede- 
termined plan. Interruptions commonly caused by 
missing elements, imperfect workmanship or guess- 
work are reduced to the minimum. 
To make this plan work, the John Maher Printing 
Company has trained a group of printing engineers 
... top-flight production men familiar with every 


facet of the graphic arts. Only the largest advertising 


°e.0 
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... relieves you of all production problems 
...puts your printing on a definite schedule 
...gives you printing the way you want it 


DEPT. IM-3, 2001 S. CALUMET AVE. 


when you want it. 


departments could afford to maintain such a staff... 
yet this one is at your service. 

As a customer, you have a personal production man 
at Maher ...a man whose job it is to see that your 
work gets care and attention... that it meets with 
your approval in every way. 

This personalized service has made the John Maher 
Printing Company the favorite printer of many of 
the nation’s largest buyers. They prefer the engineer- 
ing-like way Maher takes hold of their jobs . . . big or 
small ...the way promises are met...the way the 
jobs turn out . . . the way sales respond. 

Try Maher on your next printing job and see for 


vourself the difference in quality and service. 


¢« CHICAGO 16, ILLIN 






Jona Mdanay Printing Soivany 
Orrators Y, frie domestic and ciyporl printing 


O'S 


PHONE «+ VICTORY 0300 
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away what the pictures and short 

stories are all about: 

Bridgeport Brass Makes Many Things 

People Use Every Day 
Here Are Bridgeport Brass Mill Products 
in the Making 
Everywhere You Turn, Brass and Copper 
Are Your Servants 

Here's Where the Brass Family Lives 
This series is superb. It’s factual, 

comprehensive. It’s human, person- 

alized. It’s interesting, even exciting. 


Management, Labor 














“ .... this series is superb .... 


It talks down to no one, butters no- 
body. And it tells you more about a 
company and its people and what they 
make and how they live than anything 
we've bumped into. OK AS INSERTED. 
We'll give a special Boost-of-the- 
Month in this plant-city category to 
HAROLD DOW, director of public 
relations, BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
MALCOLM DAVIS, vice-president, 
FRED RUDGE, INC., New York, 
and anybody else who engineered this 


job. 


Cooperate 


at Wisconsin Industrial Plant 


pm for Unit Drop Forge Divi- 
sion of Fuller Mfg. Company, 
West Allis, Wis., are up 25%, and a 
large part of the gain is due to the 
company’s 250 CIO union employes 
who are doing the selling. 

Harold E. Brey, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, 
admits it’s a unique situation. He 
gives all credit for the idea to the CIO 
United Automobile Workers’ Union, 
Local 407, 

Last September, Vernon Brady, then 
president of the union, went to the 
management and told the executives 
his men would like to sell. They were 
afraid that work might fall off with 
the ending of war orders. They out- 
lined their plan and Mr. Brey agreed 
to try it. 

This is how it works: When a 
union man hears from friends in other 
industries that forgings are needed, he 
tells Clarence Owen, union president. 
A union man is assigned to the job. 
He takes off his overalls, dons his best 


122 


bib and tucker and goes to see the 
prospect. His regular average hourly 
pay is continued during his absence. 
If he closes the deal, the union treas- 
ury gets a 5% commission, minus the 
salesman’s expenses. 

That has been going on for eight 
months. Today, the man hour output 
of the company is 15% above the best 
previous peacetime average, and the 
plant is operating at 95% of capacity. 
Wages of workers range from 98'2 
cents to $1.98 an hour, with average 
earnings at $1.61, 

Some humorous situations have 
cropped up. Recently, three union 
ofhcers went to Chicago on a sales 
trip. Vice-President Brey got a long 
distance call from an officer of the 
Chicago plant at which the union men 
were visiting. 

“Say,” the Chicago man sputtered, 
“what are your Drop Forge boys up 
to anyhow? What are they doing in 
my plant?” 

Mr. Brey told him they were there 






Better than anything else, this 
Bridgeport Brass campaign proves the 
point we made at the beginning of 
this column, Plant-city copy calls for 
painstaking writing, for tremendous 
understanding, a sensitive balancing 
of human values, and absolute hon- 
esty. And plant-city advertising also 
happens to represent one phase of this 
screwy business we’re in where, if you 
do the job right you can go home at 
night and feel damn proud of being 
an advertising man. 


to solicit some business. The long 
silence at the other end of the line 
was impressive, and unbelieving. 

Carl Helgren, Drop Forge sales 
manager, likes the plan. “The more 
people we have talking up our prod 
uct the better,” is his view. 

The union men deny their organ 
ization is company dominated. “The 
union and the company have agreed 
to trust each other, that’s all,” 2 
union spokesman commented. 

As a result of the union’s sales ef 
forts, a sales advancement committe: 
comprised of union and management 
representatives has been organized 
Each month the committee meets to 
talk over the sales picture, discus 
company earnings and other busines 
matters. The union knows at all time 
what the company is earning. 

The union has given managemen: 
production shortcut ideas, Heat treat 
ed axles are zipping through the pr 
duction line now at twice the rat 
they formerly did because of the su; 
gestion of a member of the oven crew 

This is what happens when lab« 
and management take a_ reasonable 
democratic view of their relationship 
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After Hours with the Brass Family 
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AND TO REACH — EVERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL BUYER 
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e 25,000 Circulation 


CLASSIFIED SECTION e 2 semi-annual non-duplicating 
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e@ Reaches over 90% of the buying 
TRADE NAMES power of American Industry 


Your sales message in PLANT 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY blends 
ADDRESSES perfectly with the rest of your 
schedule, for it reaches the industrial 
buyer right when he is considering 
purchasing. Reserve space in the 
next edition NOW! 
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A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


(Formerly Plant-Production Directory) 
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By JOSEPH D. KELLY 
Editor, Management Publications, 


B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, O. 


NOTHER medium has been added 
by B. F. Goodrich to keep mem- 
ers of its management team informed 
of company planning and policy in ad- 
vance of general announcement, and to 
give thorough interpretation to infor- 
mation which has already been re- 
leased. The medium is the company’s 
“Management Information Bulletin.” 
Regular issues appear monthly. Special 
editions are published whenever war- 
ranted, 

Written in terse, free-flowing style, 
the publication is distributed to all 
foremen and other members of man- 
agement in each of the B. F. Goodrich 
plants and to key field sales and office 
personnel of all divisions. Most of 
the bulletins are sent by first class mail 
to home addresses. Some plants make 
internal distribution. 

Most of the B. F. Goodrich plants 
have their own edition of the bulletin. 
This is made possible by setting aside 
page 1 for news of strictly local 
plant nature. This news is written and 
approved at the plants and sent to 
Akron for publication. The respective 
editions are identified by a page 1 logo- 
type. The remaining pages of the 
bulletin contain items of a corporate- 
wide nature and remain the same in all 
editions. 

Page 2 of the bulletin is used for 
material of general interest. For exam- 
ple, a recent article gave advance in- 
formation of the purchase by B. F. 
Goodrich of a New England plant as 
an expansion of one of its various 
manufacturing activities Another 
item outlined the effect of anticipated 
shortages of vital materials on certain 
production operations. 

A review of happenings “On the 
Production Front” is presented on 
page 3. Highlights from the various 
manufacturing divisions are included. 
Page 4 summarizes “Activities in the 
Sales Fields.” However, there is no 
intent of rigidly following this page 
by page outline or of publishing a set 
number of pages in each issue. B, F. 
Goodrich thinking is to adjust each 
issue to the material currently on hand. 

Special issues of the bulletin are 
published in a style reminiscent of 
newspaper ‘extras.’ Advance supplies 
of the bulletin headings, with the red 
and blue color runs completed, are 
kept on hand. The B. F. Goodrich 
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Bulletin Gives Goodrich Management Team 
Advance Information on Company Policies 








Management personnel of B. F. Goodrich 
Company receive these information bulletins 
which inform them of new company policies 
in advance of the general announcement. 


print shop is equipped to print special 
issues without delay. Lithographing is 
used. Letter-press or mimeographing 
could readily be substituted. 

A recent special issue contained the 
complete text of the wage agreement 
reached by representatives of the big 
four rubber companies and their re- 
spective unions, Negotiations were 
completed about 1:30 a.m. on a Sun- 
day—too late for inclusion in Sunday 
newspapers. Members of the B. F. 
Goodrich management group had their 
copies of the text when they arrived on 
the job at Sunday midnight. As an- 
other example of special issues, advance 
copies of the B. F. Goodrich financial 
report for 1946 were in the mail, ad- 
dressed to all members of management, 
30 minutes after the report had been 
approved by the company’s board of 
directors in New York. The reports 
had been prepared for mailing in ad- 
vance and merely awaited final ap- 
proval of the board. All mailings of 
this nature include a one-page ““Man- 
agement Information Bulletin” which 
presents a brief message to the man- 
agement team. 

Publishing of the bulletin is one of 
the many innovations made by J. 
Ward Keener, vice-president in charge 
of employe relations for B. F. Good- 
rich since April 1, 1946. He was for- 
merly assistant to John L. Collier, 
president of B. F. Goodrich Company. 

The bulletin’s primary purpose is 





to enable all members of management 
to be on the ‘in’ with regard to com- 
pany planning and policy. It heads off 
grapevine rumors, makes the fore- 
man and other members of manage- 
ment sources of information for em- 
ployes in their charge, and better 
equips them to discharge their manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

Information for the bulletin is gath- 
ered through personal interviews of 
key people in all production, sales and 
general management divisions by the 
editor. Personnel managers of the 
various plants prepare material for 
their own page one, They also send in 
separate items which are considered of 
sufficient interest for use in the cor- 
porate-wide section of the bulletin. 


Sales Force Training 
Advocated at Meeting 
of AAC in Hot Springs 


HE re-education of salesmen and 
i itemasies so that they will be 
able to do a vigorous, hard-hitting 
selling job is one of the most important 
problems facing both manufacturers 
and jobbers today, pointed out H. M. 
Wertz, advertising manager, Sealed 
Power Corporation, Muskegon, Mich. 

Speaking on “Re-education of Sales- 
men and Countermen” at the recent 
spring meeting of the Automotive 
Advertisers Council at the Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., Mr. Wertz 
said that changes in sales personnel 
over the war years have resulted in 
many new faces. This, together with 
the fact that salesmen have not had to 
do a real selling job during the past 
six years, has made the problem of 
sales education a very live one today 
throughout the industry. 

Other talks at the three-day confer- 
ence included “Trade Paper Relations,” 
by Burt Hotvedt, sales promotion 
manager, Blackhawk Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., “Study of Industry 
Advertising Budgets and Trends,” by 
B. D. Spofford, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Company, Dayton, O., and “Plans for 
an Annual AAC Advertising Merit 
Award for Automotive Wholesalers,” 
by T. Faxon Hall, sales promotion 
manager, Walker Mfg. Company ot 
Wisconsin, Racine, Wis. 

Walker A Kirkpatrick, manager o! 
advertising and sales promotion, Wi! 
kening Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., became the new president of the 
AAC. Other officers elected at the 
conference included George W. Stout, 
sales promotion manager, Perfect Cir 
cle Company, Hagerstown, Ind., vic: 
president; C. H. LeFevre, advertisi: 
manager, Sealed Power Corporatio 
Muskegon, Mich., re-elected secretar 
and Mr. Wertz, treasurer. 
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Well-Planned Stockholder 
Information Programs 
Rare, ANA Study Reveals 


LTHOUGH industry’s stock- 

holder relations are improving, 
carefully-considered and well-rounded 
programs are comparatively rare. 

This is the basic conclusion of a 
comprehensive, 38-page “Survey of 
Stockholder Relations Activities,” re- 
cently completed by Verne Burnett, 
New York public relations consultant. 
The study was sponsored jointly by the 
Association of National Advertisers 
ind the Journal of Capital. 

According to Mr. Burnett, three out 
of four of the 100 leading companies 
participating in the study have as- 
signed definite responsibility for stock- 
holder relations activities to an execu- 
tive or a department. 

Executives of the companies were 
almost unanimous in believing that 
stockholders should be interested in 
their company’s social and_ civic 
responsibilities, employe relations and 
other operations. 

The survey revealed increasing rec- 
ognition of the annual report as a 
public relations tool. Every company 
answering the questionnaire makes a 
point of sending annual reports to 
such “publics” as educators, govern- 
ment ofhcials, publications, labor or- 
ganizations and customers. In only 
19 companies, however, was the report 
released directly to employes. 

Financial or investor advertising is 
also considered important by the re- 
porting companies. About one-third 
of the companies participating in the 
ANA survey use this type of advertis- 
ing. A number of companies send 
their stockholders reprints of ads of 
this type as well as reproducing them 
in their annual reports. 

More than half of the companies 
reported that they believe a careful 
analysis of shareholder lists an impor- 
tant first step in establishing a sound 
stockholder. relations program. 

Most companies conducting such 
analyses check up on location, sex and 
number of shares held by each stock- 
holder. Some companies get such addi- 
tional information as occupation, de- 
pendence on dividends for income, and 
stockholdings in other companies. 

A recent trend, adopted by 22 com- 
panies since 1940, is the mailing of 
special letters welcoming new share- 
holders. A little-used tool is the letter 
of regret to investors who relinquish 
their holdings. The 12 companies fol- 
lowing this plan have had no cases of 
repercussions from the practice. 

Techniques most needed for improv- 
ing relations and giving stockholders 
a feeling of real participation in com- 


DUE TO CONTINUOUSLY RISING PRODUCTIVITY OVER THE 


YEARS, AMERICANS WORK LESS TIME TO BUY MORE THINGS 





684-Page ‘Mill & Factory’ 
Handbook Turns Spotlight 


On Industry's Productivity 
cee ages advertising men are 


playing important roles in increas- 
ing output per man hour in their own 
organizations, according to the 684- 
page “Industrial Productivity Hand- 
book” published by Mill & Factory 
as its May issue, 

A special 6-page section outlines 



































pany affairs were listed by the follow- 

ing numbers of corporations: 
More frequent, complete and 
comprehensible reporting of all 
phases of activity, operational as 
well as financial 38 
Complete and readable annual 
and interim reports 12 
Prompt and personal replies to 
inquiries or complaints 11 
Encouraging interest in products § 
Efficient management, good 


earnings 4 
Making stockholders feel like 
owners of business 4 
Cordial attitude toward sugges- 
tions 4 





















































educational methods advertising man- 
agers are employing in the key task of 
increasing productivity. Among them 
are: 


Letters to employes 

In-plant posters 

Short articles, charts and cartoons in 
employe magazines 

Talks and illustrated lectures 

Booklets for new employes 

Suggestion systems. 

Interesting publishing technique in the 
issue is the integration of advertising 
copy with the “productivity” editorial 
theme. A large number of the 460 
advertising pages tell how industrial 
equipment and materials may be em 
ployed to increase output per man 
hour. 

Conover-Mast Corporation, the pub 
lisher, has waived all copyright r 
strictions on the productivity cha’ 
above. The chart graphically portray 
the increased purchasing power th 
accompanies increased output. 


Appoint Baker Associate Editor 


Walter J. Baker, former executive s* 
retary of the Association of Master Plun 
ers of the City of New York, has be 
appointed associate editor of Plumbing 
Heating Journal, New York. 
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The Radio Engineers... 


You Need fo Sell 
Read—“Proceedings of the L.B.E.” 


Who Are These Engineers? 


Key minds in a technical indus- 


engineers-researchers. Only en- 


iry—the men who design, develop gineers qualify to specify and buy 


control because 


they are 


in the radio-electronic industry. 








The monthly magazine published 
... for Radio Engineers... by Radio Engineers 


since 1913 





What Electronic Engineers Read 


Reseatch and Application 
Articles 

1024 pages of vital technical informa- 
tion appeared in the twelve 1946 issues 
of the “Proceedings of the I.R.E.” This 
record breaking volume of factual en- 
gineering data provided 14.924 quali- 
fied engineers, 2,141 company subscrib- 
ers and 1,718 degree candidate stu- 
dents with the newest advances in fun- 
damental electronic research: and prac- 
tical articles on engineering applica- 
tions. No other radio engineering maga- 
zine gave its readers an equal volume 
of original research and engineering 
text. In every survey, “Proceedings” 


rates first with engineers for research 


content, 


Audited by 








Advertising Furnishes 
Facts! 

170 advertisers have proved that en- 
gineers appreciate and read good tech- 
nical ads in the “Proceedings of the 
LR.E.” This magazine ranks second in 
its field in advertising volume—a proud 
position won by proof to careful adver- 
tising buyers. The fine quality and 
quantity of factual engineering data on 
products, instruments, services and ma- 
terials has proved a working asset to 
readers—and therefore resultful to the 
advertisers, who have come back year- 


after-year with increased campaigns in 


the “Proceedings.” 


Net Paid ABC 
17,250 
Total 20,050 





Proceedings of the IRE — Engineering Journal of 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS, Inc. 
Adv. Dept. 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cl-6-6357 
New York 18, N. Y. 


chicago 


Los Angeles 
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What Fields Are They In? 

Communications; broadcasting; 
manufacture cf radio and electronic 
equipment, parts and instruments; 
in government communication and 
research; engineers in industry 
using electronic controls and 
methods; and in education. 





Why Engineers Read the 
“Proceedings” 


Engineering is the most “Literate” 
of professions—where up-to-the-min- 
ute knowledge is vital to progress. 
Radio is the fastest developing of 
all engineering fields. Since 1913, 
radio engineers have read the “’Pro- 
ceedings of the I.R.E.” published by 
engineers for engineers, as the cur- 
rent, monthly text of radio. It re- 
liably and accurately reported the 
electronic research and engineer- 
ing applications of a science so 
new that the engineer who does not 
study each development soon be- 
comes “out of date” and risks his 
professional standing. This same 
thoughtful reader interest carries 
over to the good, technical adver- 
tising placed in the “Proceedings 
of the I.R.E.” by 170 advertisers. 


ro SELL rv 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


TELL 7 


RADIO ENGINEERS 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 47 | 


Selling Management 


salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, and 
internal sales promotion. 

With all of the sales factors for the 
product in the left hand side and the 
methods of selling across the top, we 
ruled the sheet vertically and horizon- 
tally until we wound up with a big 
checkerboard. 

This was our basis framework to 
properly place, evaluate and utilize 
every selling method! 

Then we made a check in the appro- 
priate square to show how each sales 
factor was presently handled; whether 
it was through personal selling, bulle- 
tins, direct mail, or whatever the case 
might be. 

Our next move was to put another 
check in red to show how this opera- 
tion could be accomplished just as 
‘fheiently but at lower cost. 

On the basis of this, we presented 
our recommendations on the job to be 
accomplished by advertising. We 
showed where we could push some 
jobs a notch or two to the left, increas- 
ing its effectiveness and lowering the 
The chart demon- 
strated too, that our salesmen were, or 
supposed to be, performing tasks that 
took time from the things they actu- 
ally had to handle. Needless to say our 


cost considerable. 


recommendations were approved. 

We had presented our story of low- 
ering the unit cost of selling in terms 
of the production manager. We had 
accomplished one more important 
point: We had not talked the “volume 
building” theory of advertising. 

For years advertising men have 
preached to management the idea that 
advertising would volume. 
There are certain times and conditions 
where this is true, but I am afraid we 
emphasize this point so strongly that 
it is often the only justifiable factor 
that management considers while re- 


increase 


viewing an advertising program. 
Modern machinery isn’t always pur- 
chased in order to increase volume. 
Sometimes it is absolutely essential to 
install modern machinery for a manu- 
facturer to keep costs in line—retain 
the volume they have and continue to 
remain in business. It is conceivable, 
in fact, that a company might lose 
considerable volume, but through 
smart modernization of equipment and 
reduce its unit cost a 
continue to 


processes, 
point where it 
make a very satisfactory profit. 

At any rate, when the manufacturer 
suddenly faces reduced volume and the 
need for lower costs, he doesn’t pull 
the lowest cost machine tools out of 
his plant and resort to hand labor. 
They do, however, very frequently 


could 
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April, 1947. 


R. Venezian, January, 1947. 


Column, December, 1946. 


October, 1946. 


Johnsen, October, 1946. 
1946. 
1946. 


1946, 


August, 1946. 





Available Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing can be obtained for 5 
cents each. Write to the editor at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


R124. How Advertising Can Reduce Unit Sales Costs, by Charles S. Wilkinson, 


R118. How To Turn a Plant Dedication Into a Trade and Community Event, by 


Byron F. Stevens, January, 1947. 
R117. Advertising to the Building Industry—OK as Inserted, Copy Chasers 


R114. Sylvania Electric Shows How Market Research Pays Its Way (NIAA Con- 
ference Speech), by Paul S. Ellison, Frank W. Mansfield, and H. C. L. 


R113. Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September, 
R112. How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 
R111. Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September, 


R110. Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 
Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 
R109. How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, 


R107. Advertising Space Placed in Business Papers During 1945-44, August, 1946. 

R106. Use of Mail Questionnaires, by John C. Spurr, July, 1946. 

R105. The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conference Speech), by C. E. 
Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 

R104. An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and White 
Shirts cr Overalls, by Harry L. Harrison, June, 1946. 

R102. New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 

R101. Marketing for profit, by Fred L. Heath, December, 1945. 

R100. An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer, by 
Harry W. Smith, Jr., April through October, 1945.* 


tThis reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 10 cents. 
#This reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 15 cents. 
+This reprint contains nine pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 
*This reprint contains seven articles and can be obtained for 50 cents. 





R123. Pricing Industrial Goods for Sales and Profits, by Joel Dean, April, 1947. 

R122. 1946 Space Placed by Advertising Agencies in Business Papers, April, 1947.j 
R121. The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, March, 1947.4 
R120. 250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, February, 1947.7 
R119. Business Paper Advertising Volume Reaches $178 Million in 1946, by A. | 


R116. D«sign For Selling, by Thomas G. W. Nevell, December, 1946. 
R115. “Pennsy” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, 








either eliminate or substantially reduce 
their advertising program right at a 
time when the salesmen need every bit 
of support they can obtain. 

This all backs up again to the point 
that a great deal of advertising is run 
because management has been told and 
believes that about all it can expect 
to get out of a publication ad is that 
indefinable value of keeping its name 
before the public. Management must 
he convinced that this value is some- 
thing the advertiser gets automaticall) 
when he does the more im portant job 
of selling the need, type and make of 
his product to those people who can 
honestly benefit through its use. 

We have today a great many tools 
we can employ in helping accomplish 
our objective: Market studies to deter- 
mine who and where our logical pros- 
pects are; reading habit studies to 
determine what publications are read, 
and what magazines will offer us the 
greatest coverage at the lowest cost; 
methods of testing advertising to de- 
termine its effectiveness in selling an 
idea; recognition studies to determine 
our standing in a market as compared 


to our competition; repeat ad studies 
to show what type of advertising can 
be repeated to great advantage; sales 
research organizations to help better 
define the problem of why our cus- 


* tomers and prospects use or fail to use 


our type of product use or fail 
to use our make . what problems 
they have in connection with the selec- 
tion of the products they buy, and 
many more. 

Let’s take these priceless ingredients 
to which we have access and put them 
to work .. . let’s help our sales depart- 
ments meet the rising cost of distribu- 
tion. Let’s stop talking about “build- 
ing volume” with our advertising 
tools. Because, on this theory, when 
the sales curve goes down, our services 
will be as useless as the parrot who just 
sat on the piano but couldn’t sing! 


Graves Joins McGraw-Hill 


Harold C. Graves, formerly with Shell 
Oil Company's advertising department, 
has been placed in charge of market ©’ 
search work for McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Company's Chemical Engineering. 
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1. Brochure 


Printed booklet 


3. Logotype 


Large wooden type 





Method of retouching 


Special kind of electroplate 


Trademark or signature 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Look-through 


Tool used to burnish halftones in engraving 


Method of checking paper formation 
Opacity of paper 


Way of measuring gloss in paper 


4. Whiteness 





ANSWERS 


Brochure is a printed booklet 

sometimes used as a mailing 
‘iece. For brochures, or any quan- 
tity printing, use new 1947 Kimfect*. 
tis a paper which blends utility with 
e rich appearance so characteristic 
| Levelcoat* printing papers. 


Look -Through is a method of 

checking paper formation by 
eans of transmitted light. Labora- 
ry testing at Kimberly-Clark is as 
nstant as the manufacturing con- 
to keep Levelcoat 
pers uniformly excellent. 


ils themselves 
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3 Logotype is a trademark or title 
which distinguishes a product for 
the buyer’s protection. A good exam- 
ple is the name “‘Levelcoat,” a 
Kimberly-Clark trademark which for 
vears has identified a line of fine, 
dependable printing papers. 


4 Whiteness is the degree of ap- 
proach to ideal white in paper. 
Now, greater whiteness, greater 
brightness, greater beauty are em- 
bodied in new 1947 Trufect*. Fine 
printers have a preference for this 
high-grade Levelcoat paper. 


1947 


Transparency of paper 
C) Degree of approach to ideal white in paper 
C) Cleanness of a proof 


— 
Te % 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


LEVELCOAT* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: TRuFEctT*, KimFEct*, 
Mu ttirect* and Rotorect*. 


"TM. REG S. PAT: OFF 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE §8 


How to Handle Inquiries 


inquiry is recorded according to pub- 
lication key. A form letter (Figure 2 
on page 58), giving our nearest sales 
re presentative’s address and Pp hone 
number, is also sent to this class. Copy 


of this letter is routed to the sales 
office concerned. An inquiry report 
(Figure 3 on page  $§8), 


is then made out in duplicate to go to 
the proper sales ofhce. This form con- 
tains spaces for all the essential in- 
formation needed by the salesman and 
serves as a prospect form for his office 
The duplicate copy is to be returned 
to the home office with any indications 
of its value for our records. Since 
each of these reports carries the num- 
ber assigned in our inquiry record 
sheet, it is an easy matter to complete 
the record. 

As a follow-up on our sales offices, 
we periodically make a listing of all 
inquiries sent them on which we re- 
ceived no report. This is made on a 
simple form (Figure 4) which is sent 
in duplicate, copy to be returned. Due 
to the heavy load being carried by our 
entire sales office for the past several 
years, we have made no further check 
through these offices for complete re- 
turns. 

At the end of each fiscal 


summery of all the results is compiled. 


year, a 


This gives us a quick picture (Figure 
5) of the space used, inquiries from ads 
in any given month, total results for 
the year, annual cost per inquiry and 
at least a general idea of the actual 
sales return from the inquiries received. 
This last data can never be conclusive 
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due to the excessive time lapse be- 
tween the average inquiry and a re- 
sultant sale. 

With these simple records, which 
do not take too great an amount of 
clerical effort to keep, we are able to 
determine with fair accuracy the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Type of ad that brings greatest 
returns. 

Equipment or application creat- 


Nm 


ing greatest interest. 
3. Class of executives most inter- 
ested, 
4. Typical publication audience. 
Publications bringing best in- 
quiry returns, 
from the 
based 


It is used 


We do not wish to imply 


above that our schedules are 
solely on the data obtained. 
simply as a guide, 

In a subsequent article we will de- 
scribe how these records gave suffi- 
cient support to enable us to maintain 
our appropriation in the face of a 


threatened raid. 





Carwirth Appoints 
Doring & Smith 

Carwirth Corporation, New York sales 
engineers, have appointed Doring & 
Smith as advertising counsel for the pro- 
motion of its machine tools and mechan- 
ical equipment 


Wilkin Joins Reinhold 


D. B. Wilkin, former associate editor 
and engineering editor of Steel magazine, 
has joined Reinhold Publishing Corpora 
tion's Progressive Architecture, New 
York, as district manager of the Cleveland 
territory 


World Report Marks Anniversary 
H’orld Report, New York, marked its 
first anniversary with the publication of 


its May 27 


issue 


from advertisements, 
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Fig. 4 (Left) To follow-up the sales offices, American MonoRail uses this 
‘orm to list all inquiries on which no reports are received. Fig. 5 (Above) 


A yearly summary of all inquiries received gives this picture of space 


and other helpful information, 


’47 Plastics Encyclopedia 
Reaches 1,556 Page Size 


Published for the first time in three vol 
umes, the llth edition of the Modern 
Plastics Encyclopedia, contains 1,556 pages, 
720 containing editorial material. 

Introductory pages reflect widespread 
use of plastics in everyday products. Vol- 
ume I 1s an engineer's or product-design 
er’s reference to recent development and 
applications of plastics materials, coatings, 
films, fibers, fabrics, laminates and resin 
woods 

Volume II, devoted to processing prob 
lems, covers design, molding, extruding, 
casting, fabricating, finishing and assembly 
The directory section, sold separately for 
$1, lists material and chemical manufac 
turers; machinery manufacturers, molders 
laminators, trademarks; lists motion pic 
tures and educational courses; trade asso 
ciations; molders’ and fabricators’ marks, 
and personnel 

Volume III, sold separately for $3.75, 
features 10 special charts to _ facilitate 
reference and handling. All three volumes 
are sold for $8.50 in the U.S., $11 in 


Canada or $12 overseas 


Rubicam Receives Degree 


Colgate University lauded Raymond 
Rubicam as “a creator and promoter o! 
honest enterprise” and “critic of the shodd 
and the shady” in awarding him the honorar 
degree of doctor of laws at the spring com 
mencement of Hamilton, N. Y. 

The retired founder and chairman of 
the board of Young & Rubicam, Ne 
York, second largest advertising agen 
in the country, is now director of the 
research and policy committee of the Cor 
mittee for Economic Development. H 
celebrated his 55th birthday on June I¢ 
the day he received the LLD degree. 


E. C. Ryan, Jr., Joms Tyson 

Edward C. Ryan, Jr., formerly assista 
to the copy chief on the Sinclair Refinir 
Company and Richfield Oil Corporati 
accounts at Hixson-O’Donnell Advertis 
Agency, has, joined O. S. Tyson & C 
New York. 
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; We're bringing together your DEALER 
and your Gest Customer... The BUILDER 


his customer the merits of any such product is the /ast 
word in selling them. 


Are you following through for YOUR Dealers? 
Are you selling the BUILDER? 


“Practical Builder's” monthly advertising campaign in 
“Electrical Merchandising” (35,000 ABC) and “Plumb- 
ing and Heating Journal” (12,500 ABC) tells your dis- 
tributors and dealers to call on the Builder—to cultivate 
him—to sell him, because— 


In 90% of all residential building, the contractor- 
builder is the final authority in selecting the type and 
make of plumbing, heating and home appliances going 
into the job. Information that helps him to explain to 


Electrical appliance merchants, plumbing and heating 
men know this. And, these distributors of home equip- 
ment know that they must have all the expert selling 
help they can get effectively to reach their biggest 
buying customer—the Builder. 


Nearly 50,000 of these important contractor-builders 
are readers* of PRACTICAL BUILDER, the top paper 
going to this special audience. 


Check your advertising program now. Perhaps you are 
overlooking a very important selling opportunity. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


ilso publishers of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, the leading Lumber and Building Material Dealer trade publication 


* MORE BUILDERS PAY TO READ PB THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
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Reach 


INDUSTRIAL and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 
Buyers Register 


A ditectory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 
Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 
latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 


226 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y, 
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| |CONTINUED FROM Pace 65 | 
Nine ‘Little Foxes’ 
necessary to make sales. I recently 

| saw a series of ads in which the half- 

| tone illustrations slightly overlapped 
one corner of a rule box around a rela- 
tively unimportant block of type. If 
engraved as stipulated by the artist, 
the box would have had to be mortised 
and the type inserted, and the half- 
tone and rule box would have formed 
a combination plate (at double rates) 
over many more square inches than the 
actual illustration required. And the 
result would not have sold a dollar’s 
worth more of the product because of 
the overlap, which few if any readers 
would ever have noticed. 

First, avoid mortises in engravings. 
They cost money in the cut, and they 
add to makeup expense on the com- 
posing stone. Also, they present a 
constant danger of drop-outs, since 
few mortises are cut to printers’ meas- 
urements, and a tight lock-up is not 
easy to obtain. 

If impossible to avoid them, keep 
line and continuous-tone illustrations 
from actually touching on the same 
plate. You may be able to engrave 
them separately, and later have them 
blocked together as closely as needed 
to impress the only important reader 

. your customer. 

Dispense with “boxes” if you can; 
if not, have them set in printer’s rules, 
not drawn and engraved. 

In multicolor (not process) jobs, so 
far as possible, avoid hair-line register 
combinations, They are more difficult 
to handle, less certain in results under 
present conditions, and time and skill 

are the elements that cost money. 


Little Fox No. 8—Art Devices 


In innumerable cases, minor elements 
of the layout often incur expense for 
artwork and engraving, where printers’ 
type material would be just as effec- 
tive and much less costly. Round cor- 
ners, tapered corners, and ornamental 
braces and bracemakers come in 4 
variety of sizes and weights. Penline 
flourishes afford graceful touches in 
great diversity. Solid and _ outline 
arrows can be obtained in at least two 
styles, and each in eight sizes, and 
arrows containing figures in four sizes. 
Triangles, diamonds, quadrants, and 
semi-circles, called “Typographic Doo- 
dads,” come in ample assortment. 
Solid circles are supplied in 1/9 
diameters ranging from 6 points [0 
12 picas, and “bullets” with 2, 
4, 6, 8 and 10-point faces. Soid 
squares are furnished in 12 sizes, from 
6 points to 12 picas, and the lar; 
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iminating the cost of artwork and 


plates for this purpose. 


Fox No. 9—Rule Work 


In catalog pages especially, tables 


ittle 


ire often made up with numerous ver- 


tical and horizontal rules. 
take time to cut and fit, 


Now, rules 
and instead 


of guiding the reader’s eye thew usually 


er 


they 


» nothing more than distract. When 


run both ways, at right angles, 


those going one way must be made up 
of small pieces between the rules run- 


ning the other way. 


sort 


This is tremen- 


dously time-consuming, and, since the 


pieces rarely join tightly, the 


result is apt to be far from good, 


Lead the type lines well, or separate 


groups of three or five lines with leads, 
and horizontal rules won’t be needed. 
When tables consist of columns of fig- 


ures, 
guide the eye sufficiently 
rules can be eliminated. 


heads in 


columns will 
and vertical 
Set column 


different 


spaces between 


a distinctive type, 


and bolder than that used for 


trom 
the tables, and even the rules at the 
top may not be needed. 

[ do not condone curtailing quality. 


the 
large in an individual case, 
undeclared nature in over-all invoices, 
and the frequency of their repetition 
make them gaps worth plugging in the 
hedge against risen and rising produc- 


tion costs. 


4 
y] 


Observance of the points mentioned 
above will generally improve quality. 
They are not the only places where 
waste creeps in to cut the efficiency of 


and few are 
But their 


advertising budget, 


Commerce Dept. Lists 
All Business Directories 


All known directories of United States 


business firms except classified telephone 


dir 


ctories appear in the second edition 
“American Business Directories,” re- 


cently published by the Department of 


Ma 
guiry 


mmerce. 
Che 200-page directory, compiled by 
V. Davis of the Commerce in- 


is a valuable 


}or1le 
and reference section, 


arting point for locating all types of mail- 


ing 
tur 


ent 


gC 
list 


lists reaching various vertical and 
tional industrial markets. 

rhe booklet, industrial series no. 67, 
r sale at 65 cents by the Superintend- 


f Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Publish List of Buying Agents 


rid’s Business and Guia have pub- 
1 a list of buying agencies of foreign 
rnments in the United States. The 
overs changes made up to Feb. 20, 


947 


M: sury Enters Consumer Field 


lasury Company, Boston, Mass., an- 
ced the entrance of its products into 
onsumer field at its recent convention 
hicago. E. V. Hatch has been ap- 


ed general sales manager. 
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nes can often be used for tint blocks, 


The CIVIL ENGINEER is the 
man on every type of construction 
project! 





He plans the job, specifies the equipment and materials, directs 
their procurement, and also supervises maintenance after com- 
pletion. In short, the Civil Engineer is the man responsible! He 
reads CIVIL ENGINEERING because CIVIL ENGINEERING 


keeps him abreast of the progress and practice of his profession; 


he is influenced by its editorials, news and advertising. 






Your selling message in Civil Engi- 


neering reaches these KEY men.. . 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


a Sh ee ee ee ee he teled | 38 Me) Meth diam dt ict) 144 43 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 












“During most of the war we had been out of touch 
with seventeen publishers who previously had carried 
our copy. We didn’t have their up-to-date rate cards 
and other information we needed. 

“Then came the Market Data Book. No letters had to 
be written. In two hours I laid out our schedule, 
inclusive of up-to-date, detailed rates, circulation fig- 
ures and all the other dope that goes into a space 
schedule.” 


So wrote J. H. Williams, advertising manager, San- 
gamo Electric Company, Springfield, [linois, in his 
award-winning entry in the Market Data Book’s 
$1,000 contest for the best letters on how admen use 








































American Builder 
Airports American Butter Review 


Advertising Age 


American Carbonator & Bottler 
American Dry Cleaner 

American Exporter 

American Fisheries 


Airport Directory 
America Industrial 
American Artisan 
American Automobile (Overseas 


Edition) American Journal of Medicine 
American Aviation 


American Journal of Surgery 
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“In two hours I laid out our 


American Laundry Digest 
American Lumberman 

American Machinist 

American Metal Market 
American Milk Review 
American Miller and Processor 
American Restaurant Magazine 
American Society Civil Engineers Cotton 





the book. 


“Really, it was an easy job. First, came a look on 
the ‘Index to Markets’ page to fit our products into 
the proper markets. Here, under ‘Electronics and 
Radio Industries,’ was listed the page number. A 
flip to that page revealed a detailed and most con- 
cise treatise on the marketing possibilities offered by 
this group. A graphic chart revealed at a glance 
what channels our particular product would have to 
take. While reading, I could not refrain from let- 
ting my eyes stray to the opposite page—to adver- 
tisements of the publications serving these markets. 


“At the last of our products on my list, after look- 


THE 
















MEDIA DATA IN_ 1947 





American Society Mechanical 
Engineering 

American Trade Magazines 

American Trade Publishing Co. 

Architectural Record 

A. 8S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers. Inc 

Associated Construction Publications 

Automovil Americano, El 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 

Aviation Maintenance 


Bakers Digest 
Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Better Theatres 

Blue Book, The 

Boating Industry 

Bramson Publishing Co, 

Breskin Publishing Corp. 
Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Brown, Walter W. Publishing Co 
Building Supply News 

Business Publishers Internationa! 


Corp. 
Buyer's Guide for Engineering & 
Industry in Spanish-Reading 
Markets 


Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News 

Candy Buyers’ Directory 

Candy Merchandising 

Canner 

Case-Shepperd-Mann Publ. Corp 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Preview 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Concrete Manufacturer 

Conover-Mast Publications 

Construction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

. Constructioneer 

Construction News Monthly 
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schedule.’ 


ing through the ‘Index to Publications’ I noticed a 
new publication—one I'd never heard of before. 
Sworn circulation? A low rate? A good bet? Well, 
here’s the name and address. Why not write them 


and ask a few questions? 


“That’s how I use the Market Data Book. Thus, in 
the case of this industrial advertising man, it helped 
to turn a potential nightmare into an absorbing and 


interesting task.” 


Because the Market Data Book is unique in providing 
this type of information, make sure that it is readily 
available to everybody in your organization who has 
to work with facts and figures on markets and media. 
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y For Detailed | 
Reference Data 





~<a DATA BOOK 


LOOK FoR 
TMS CHAELEIT 


THE MARKET 


Business 
Publications 
Edition 











When you see it in the advertisements of business 
publications—in their promotion copy in the adver- 
tising business papers, in folders, on blotters, and in 
other promotion—you are being reminded that the pub- 
lication has filed its complete media data in The Market 
Data Book. It means you can find facts on the publi- 
cation’s editorial services, circulation, influence, market 
studies, and similar information, adjacent to complete 
data on the market it serves. 





E| MARKET DATA BOOK 
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CHICAGO, 11 
100 E. Ohio St. e 


LOS ANGELES, 14 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Russ Building 


NEW YORK, 18 
e 330 W. 42nd St. 





EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 


Dairy Industries Catalog 

Die Castings 

Diesel lower & Transportation 

Diesel Progress 

Diesel Tublications, Inc. 

Distribution Age 

Dixie Contractor 

Distribution & Warehousing 
Directory 

Deulge Comp ff A 

Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 

Dun's Review 


Electric Light & Power 

Electrical Buyers Reference 

Electrical Contracting 

Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electricity on the Farm 

Electronics 

FE! Exportator Americano 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Formaceutico, El 

Form Implement News 

Fire Engineering 

Ficvet Owner 

Flow 

Food Industries 

Food Packer 

Food Preview 

Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 

Fritz Publications 

Fueloll & Oil Heat 

Fnel Of News 

Furniture Age 


Gove Publishing Co. 
Gillette Publishing Co 


re Publishing Co. 
rdware Age 

ting, Piping & Air Conditioning 
ting & Ventilating 

e & Leather & Shoes 

heock Publishing Co. 

heock’s Export Sales Catalogs 
pital, El 
Tospital Management 
1 | Monthly 


ooh ket LL 1 | 


Ice Cream Review 

Implement & Tractor 

Improvement Bulletin 

La Indu-tria de Refrigeracion 

Industria y Soldadura 

Industrial Bulletin 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Finishing 

Industrial Heating 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Plastics 

Industrial Press 

Industrial Publications, Inc. 

Industrial Publishing Co 

Industry & Power 

Industry & Welding 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Institutions Magazine 

Institutions Magazine Catalog 
Directory 

IRE Yearbook 


Johnson Business Papers 
Johnston Export Publishing Co 


Keeney Publishing Co. 


Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae's Blue Book 

Manual Para Compradores 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Meat Packers Guide, Annual 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Met»ls & Alloys . 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 

Mid-West Contractor 

Milk Dealer, The 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre 

Motorship 
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National Bottlers’' Gazette 

National Butter and Cheese 
Journal 

National Jeweler 

National Miller Publications 

National Milk Publishing Co, 

National Provisioner 

New England Construction 

New South Baker 


Oecupational Hazards 

Office Appliances 

Oildom Publishing Co. 

Olsen Publishing Co. 

Organic Finishing 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Auto- 
motive Distributors 


Packaging Parade 

Panamerican Publishing Co. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Petroleum Engineer 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant Purchasing Directory 

Plastics World 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power Plant Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E 

Product Design & Development 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Man- 
agement 

Progressive Architecture-Pencil 
Points 

Public Utilities Fortnightly 

Public Works 

Publishers’ Auxiliary 

Purehasing 

Putman Publishing Co 


Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refrigeration Industry 

Revista Diesel 


School Equipment News 
School Executive 
Scott-Choate Publishing Co. 


Screw Machine Engineering 
Screw Machine Publishing Co. 
Sewage Works Engineering 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Simmons-Boardman Publ. Corp. 
Sitterley & Sons, J. E., Ine, 
Smith Publications, W. R. C. 
Snips Magazine 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 
Southern Lumber Journal 
Southern Power and Industry 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Surplus Record 
Sweet's File, Architectural and 
Sweet's File for Builders 
Sweet's File, Engineering 
Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industries 
Sweet's File for Power Plants 
Sweet's File for the Process In- 
dustries 
Sweet's File for Product Designers 


Taxicab Industry 

Telephone Engineer and Manage- 
ment 

Telephone Engineer Publ. Co 

Telephony 

Telephony Publishing Corp. 

Texas Contractor 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas Publishing Co. 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Tool and Die Journal 

Traffic World 


Urner-Barry Co 


Wadman, Rex W. 

Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Encyclopedia 
Welding Engineer 
Western Builder 

Western Newspaper Union 
Wood 

Wood Products 
Woodworking Digest 
World's Business & Guia 


Yachting 
Yachting Publishine Corp. 
Yorke Publishing Co. 
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|CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46} 


Atomic Energy Problems 


cessing ot the ore and the reduction 
to metal. Under these conditions, it 
might be economically practical to 
transport back to the point of use, 
the concentrated metal which is pro 
duced at the mine. You can use your 
own imagination, and think what can 
happen when heat and power are 
brought to regions which now have 
no fuel. 

The present radius of useful distri- 
somewhere 


bution of electricity 1s 


around 200 or 300 miles. A series of 
piles stretched across a fuel-less coun- 
try could be used for operating elec- 
trical trains. 

It would seem possible to put power 
piles on ships, but not on automobiles. 
The heavy shielding required would 
be too much for small mobile units, 
and the health hazards and the capital 
investment would be too great. The 
use on locomotives might be a border- 
line case. 

Another question which you will 
want to ask concerns the available 
supply of uranium and thorium. Is 
there enough in the world to permit 
1 large scale utilization of atomic 
energy? 

According to prewar statistics, the 
uranium is 


amount of high -grade 


limited. Valuable deposits are known 
to exist in Belgian Congo, Africa, and 
northern Canada. Lower-grade de- 
posits are found in Colorado, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other scattered regions. 
Until the discovery of fission, uranium 
was not important, and it was mined 
chiefly for its radium content. Now 
that it is perhaps the most valuable 
element, new deposits will be found, 
new methods of recovery developed, 
und the cost may possibly decrease in 
spite of increased demand. 

Our prewar geological information 
seemed to indicate that high-grade 
uranium would be entirely inadequate 
to supply the world’s power and heat 
even for a tew years, but that the sup- 
ply in extremely low-grade ores could 
theoretically exceed the heat available 
in the world’s total coal and oil re- 
serves. 

It is quite possible that some new 
process may be found for obtaining 
uranium or thorium from very low 
grade ores containing only a few parts 
per million. 


Possibilities for Improvement 

It seems like a crime against nature 
to take the high energy of fission at 
several million electron volts and de- 
grade it to heat at only 0.1 volt, and 
yet no one seems to have turned up a 
practical means for converting this 
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high energy directly into electricity 
without going through a heat engine. 
Perhaps one of the best hopes for the 
future lies in the development of gas 
turbines operating at very high tem- 
peratures where the thermodynamic 
efhciency may be more than 40 or 
50%, instead of the 25° efficiency 
of an automobile engine or the 5% 
eficiency of an average steam locomo- 


tive. 


Policy Problems in 
Atomic Energy 

Extraordinary problems were cre- 
ated by the release of atomic energy. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the 
past development and the future po- 
tentialities of atomic energy can 
hardly sense the magnitude and the 
seriousness of these problems. In my 
opinion, the Manhattan Engineer Dis- 
trict of the U. S. Army, and later the 
Atomic Energy Commission, have 
solved these problems and met their 
responsibilities with remarkable suc- 
cess. Very few mistakes have been 
Only those on the inside can 
know what enormous chances there 
were for making mistakes. Starting 
in 1942, three different methods were 
developed in the laboratory stage and 
carried through to large scale produc- 
tion in less than three years. All three 
of these methods, rushed through in 


made. 


record time, came into production at 
the same time—and all were success- 
ful. 

The scale-up of operations was al- 
most fantastic by any peacetime stand- 
ards of achievements. For example, 
the chemical process for separating 
plutonium from the uranium and the 


fission products was developed in thx 
laboratory when the only availabk 
supply of plutonium was too smal! 
to see even with a microscope. Later 
microscopic quantities were made 
available, then milligrams, and finally 
a few grams, and on the basis of thes 
small laboratory findings, the tremen 
dous plants at Hanford were designe 
and built in a matter of month: 
The process works with astoundin; 
efficiency, and the Hanford plants 
stand out as one of the great achieve 
ments of physics, chemistry and en 
gineering. 

One of the great accomplishment: 
during the war was the close coopera 
tion among the ‘scientists, the engi 
neers, and the administrators. The 
points of view of these groups are 
quite different, and teamwork is not 
always easy. Secrecy was one of the 
greatest problems in the development 
of atomic energy and still is. Scientists 
are not used to restrictions, and they 
have always described their investiga- 
tions freely to all who care to listen. 
During the war they kept things to 
themselves, except insofar as an ex- 
change of information within the 
project was necessary for the progress 
of the work. The scientists hoped that 
when the war was over they could 
return to their normal way of living, 
but unfortunately the international 
situation is dificult and many of the 
scientists have left and are still leaving 
this restricted government work. It 
will be difficult to find suitable incen- 
tives to attract the best scientists un- 
less a considerable portion of their 
work can be published. 

Another problem of major import 








Floyd S. Chalmers (left), executive vice-president, MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co., Lid. 
and Roy Larsen. president. Time. Inc., flank Dr. Farrington Daniels, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and exchange yarns during one of the lighter moments at the conference. 
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ance which faces the Atomic Energy 
Commission is the finding of adequate 
incentives to encourage private indus- 
try to develop atomic energy. The 
strength of our nation is largely tied 
up with the initiative and productivity 
of our private industries; and yet the 
nature of atomic energy is such that 
the government must have control of 
the production and use of material 
which can be mis-used, either in mak- 
ing bombs for warfare, or in exposing 
our citizens to health hazards. 

It is extremely important to enlist 
the aid of private industries in develop- 
ing this field of atomic energy, and it 
is mecessary to have in the country 
1 reserve of able scientists and engi- 
neers who have the scientific back- 
ground and the technical know-how 
necessary for further progress in atom- 
ic energy. Realizing this need, the gov- 
ernment set up a school at Clinton 
Laboratories, Oak Ridge, Tenn., for 
the training during the past year of 
about 35 engineers and _ scientists 
drawn from industry. Furthermore, 
the experimental power pile is being 
developed under contract by Monsanto 
Ckemical Company at Clinton Labor- 
atories, Oak Ridge, with the help of a 
group of engineers and scientists bor- 
rowed from. many leading industrial 
companies whose field of interest in- 
cludes atomic energy—such as General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse Cor- 
poration, Allis Chalmers Company and 
many others. These men are learning 
ill about piles and atomic energy under 
secrecy, and will return to their par- 
nt companies with this knowledge 
which can be made available to the 
parent companies if and when the 
time comes to remove the secrecy 
restrictions. 


\tomic Energy Commission 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has inherited a vast number of exceed- 
ngly complex and difficult problems. 
| know these commissioners and their 
iministrative directors, and I can 
iy that they are extremely able and 
conscientious men who are doing their 
best to set up policies and solve these 
‘oblems. 

We can take two different views 
garding the atomic energy program 

this country. We can accept the 
lea that atomic energy is dangerous 
id that we should stop all research 
ind further development, disperse our 

ge cities, and build new, ribbon- 
ywns, each 30 miles long and half a 
le wide so that it will be less suscep- 
le to bombing. At great expense we 
can put our key manufacturing 
pants underground and build huge 
underground shelters in our cities. 
[hen we may have to impose drastic 
police regulations on the lives of all our 
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That is, in Chinese dollars! 


At the current rate of exchange it equals $13.84 — yet 
has to supply food, shelter and clothing for a family 
of four. 


Read the fascinating story of Yang Yung-Hai — 
one of Shanghai’s few skilled workers — in 
FACTORY ’s July feature 


HOW WORKERS LIVE AROUND THE WORLD 







































































Based on “on-the-spot” interviews in which workers in 
the U. S. and 13 foreign countries describe their daily lives, 


homes, jobs, costs-of-living . .. 


A new and dramatic proof of the advantages of the American 


system, strikingly presented: 24 pages, 51 pictures . 


Write for your free copy; quantities also available for distribution: 
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citizens and patrol our borders with 
x-ray machines, examining every per- 
son and every package that comes into 
the country, looking for parts of 
potential bombs. In other words, we 
can, if we choose, follow a path dic- 
tated by fear. Or we can proceed vig- 
orously with research and development 
to make for a richer life, and by inten- 
sive scientific research and constant 
effort, keep the lead which our coun- 
try now has over all other countries. 
I believe that this latter course is much 
the wiser, and it seems to be accepted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission as 
revealed by articles of David Lillien- 
thal and others published in Collier’s 
magazine early in May. This more 
optimistic, forward looking program 
requires that we make every possible 
effort to bring about understanding 
and good will in international rela- 
tions. 

The atomic bomb is a military weap- 
on of extraordinary power and its 
bargaining value in establishing inter- 
national control and cooperation is 
greater now than it will be at any later 
time. But atomic energy for industrial 
development of poorer nations may be 
of even greater bargaining value than 
the atomic bomb. One of the causes of 
international unrest is the large differ- 
ence of the economic level in different 
countries. These differences in the 
standard of living can be reduced 
through industrial dvelopments of 
atomic power, thereby promoting 
peaceful relations among the nations. 


International Control 

The production of atomic energy in 
piles for peaceful energy may be dang- 
erous because the fissionable material 
used in the pile,—or produced by the 
neutrons from the pile—can be used 
equally well to make atomic bombs. 
According to the Atcheson-Lillienthal 
report and the Baruch recommenda- 
tions, the United Nations should con- 
trol all fissionable material from the 
raw ores in the mine to the final 
product; and they should operate the 
large piles because they are potential 
sources of bombs. The United Nations 
would then loan out partially dena- 
tured fissionable material for use in 
smaller, “safe piles” for the generation 
of electrical power and for use of 
radioactivity under rigid regulations. 

It is very important to build experi- 
mental power piles and pilot plants just 
as rapidly as possible in order that the 
world may important 
atomic power is likely to be and in 
order that we may prove that this 
country is vigorously trying to find 
peaceful applications of atomic energy. 

The United Nations would have 
the authority to inspect and to punish 
fissionable material. I 


know how 


illegal use of 
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strongly support such a program. It 
is difficult from a technical stand- 
point, and vastly more difficult from 
a political standpoint, but there seems 
to be no better way. If one or more 
nations refuse to cooperate, perhaps 
we can organize all the rest of the 
world and, in time, through education 
and good will, convince every nation 
to cooperate as a matter of self inter- 
est. 

The United Nations can’t bury the 
laws of nature that science has dis- 
covered—other nations have discover- 
ed many of them, and will soon dis- 
cover al! of them without help from 
us. Our bargaining ability for perma- 
nent peace is strongest right now. An 
armament race with atomic bombs or 
with bacteriological warfare or other 
means now available would be tragic. 
If we can’t find ways to eliminate the 
causes of war and create the machinery 
of peace, we had better start right 
now to disperse our cities and prepare 
to go underground. 

But to end on a happier note, I 
believe that we cam control the atom 
and that through this control we will 
learn how to control ourselves and the 
conflicting aims of nations. 


CIT Launches Course in Design 


The California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif., has inaugurated a pro- 
fessional course in industrial design on 
the graduate level. Faculty members who 
will teach the course include Harry R. 
Greene and Salvatore Merendino, both 
members of Industrial Design Associates, 
Pasadena. 





Film Sessions Demonstrate 
Growth of Visual Media 
at NIAA Conference 


AILY presentations of industrial 
D movies and slide films at the re- 
cent NIAA Silver Anniversary Con- 
ference in Milwaukee revealed the 
great strides film producers are making 
in this field. 

Jay O. Ferch, advertising manager, 
Globe-Union, Milwaukee, assembled 
the films, together with data on pro- 
duction costs, from NIAA member 
companies. 

In all, 30 companies presented films. 
Twenty-six were sound motion films. 
Four were sound slide films. Many 
were in color. 

Twenty-two per cent of the com- 
panies reported costs of production on 
films. Prices range from a low of $800 
to a high of $50,000. The average 
cost of production for the motion 
films was $19,000. Sound slide films 
averaged $6,000. 

One of the films—‘‘The Magic of 
Fluorescence”—was produced in Tech- 
nicolor by Raphael G. Wolff Studios, 
Hollywood, for the General Electric 
Lamp Department, Nela Park, O. Ap- 
proximate cost of production was 
$50,000. 

Mr. Ferch said 65% of the compan 
ies submitting films reported traceable, 
tangible results from film demonstra- 
tions, 















Examining promotion, publicity. research and other departmental material which made uP 
a four-day exhibit sponsored by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. New York. June 3 to 6. 
are (left to right) C. John Crockett. New York Herald-Tribune; Curtis W. McGraw, senor 
vice-president and treasurer of McGraw-Hill: and Henry Lord, McGraw-Hill vice-presidet. 
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‘Electric Light & Power’ 


Salutes Utility Companies 
A COMPREHENSIVE and color- 


ful pictorial history of a genera- 
tion’s growth in American electric 
utilities features the special June sil- 
ver anniversary issue published by 
Electric Light & Power. 

Major features of the 370-page issue 
include the reminiscences of a power 
pioneer and a “Report to the Nation 
on Electric Power.” The latter section, 
designed by the editors to tell a graphic 
story of power company operations 
and economics to the consumer, por- 
trays the importance of savings, profits 
and good management of utilities in 
expanding the national economy. 

The section is patterned after a 
stockholders’ report, and is designed 
for distribution to consumers by in- 
dividual power companies over their 
own imprint. 

The pictorial history, ‘‘Pioneering in 
Electric Service,” depicts important 
developments and phases in the growth 
of the power industry through 96 
pages of pictures. Editors spent months 
traveling about the country to select 
the photographs from thousands buried 
in power company archives. The story 
is told in five subsections devoted to 
steam plants, hydro plants, transmis- 
sion, distribution and load building. 

Several advertisers, including Gener- 
al Electric Company and Westinghouse 
Electric Company, prepared special 
inserts of eight pages or more for the 
issue. Single copies are priced at $2. 
Reprints of the various sections are 
available in quantity lots. 


Materials Handling Expert 
Joins Battle Creek Bank 


Ezra W. Clark, formerly head of the 
Clark Tructractor division of Clark Equip- 
ment Company, has been named vice- 
president in charge of public relations of 
the Central National Bank, Battle Creek, 
Mich 


McGraw-Hill Promotes Seaman 


George J. Seaman, director of adver- 
tising of McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany's Sctence Illustrated, New York, 
has been appointed regional vice-presi- 
lent in charge of the Atlantic district for 
the publishing company. Donald S. Rob- 
ertson is the new advertising manager of 
Science Illustrated. 


Agency Adds Czech Associate 


Gotham Advertising Company, New 
York, announced completion of arrange: 
ments with a leading advertising agency 
n Prague, Czechoslovakia. The Czech 
igency will act as Gotham’s associate in 
hat country. 


Martin Joins Reinhold 


Harry I. Martin, Jr., has joined Rein 
old Publishing Corporation, New York, 
s sales representative of Metal Industries 
atalog and Chemical Engineering Cata- 
g. 
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Like thousands of French workers Henri Auger counts 
himself lucky to have a roof over his head and money 
to feed his family of three. . . 




















Even this would not be possible without the earn- 
ings contributed by his wife, by taking in sewing 
at home. 























This typical worker from the Renault auto 
factory tells about his life in FACTORY ’s 
feature for July 


HOW WORKERS LIVE AROUND THE WORLD 



































































































One of a series of “on-the-spot” interviews in which work- 











ers in the U. S. and 13 foreign countries describe their daily 











lives— homes, jobs, costs of living... 








A new and dramatic proof of the advantages of the American 











system, strikingly presented: 24 pages, 51 pictures. 
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|CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


Repeat Ad Study 


of insertions .. . they are different for 
ads inserted in weekly publications 
than for ads inserted in monthly pub- 
lications. 

In our study we have checked the 
six most frequently used cycles of 
industrial advertising schedules. They 
are: 

For weeklies, 52 times a year, 26 
times and 13 times. 
For monthlies, 12 times a year, 

6 times and 4 times. 

In the detailed interpretation of the 
findings, we report on each of these 
scheduling cycles separately, and show 
the behavior of the four factors we 


have just discussed for each one of 
them. Time does not permit us to 
show you the full details for all of 


these cycles. Therefore, I am going to 
take a spot sample to give you an idea 
of how the over-all study is reported. 
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Figure 1. 


For a picture of observation, I will 
show you what happens on a 52-time 
schedule in a weekly, and for a picture 
of readership I will show you what 
happens on a 13-time schedule in a 
weekly. 

Observation means the number who 
recall seeing an ad. Readership means 
the number who have read more than 
half of the copy. 

Let’s take a look at what happens 
to observation when the same ad is 
repeated for four consecutive weeks. 
(See Figure 1.) 

The original appearance, as shown 
in the bar at the left, we call 100%. 
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Figure 2. 


The following week another sample of 
readers shows that a greater number 
of them had seen (observed) the ad. 

The second bar shows the total 
number of people who said they had 
seen the ad when we checked its sec- 
ond appearance, Our interviews 
showed, however, that in this particu- 
lar case on a weekly cycle the actual 
number of new readers or readers who 
did not recall seeing the first appear- 
ance was approximately the same as 
those who did observe the first ap- 
pearance. The reason for the increase 
resulted from those people who re- 
called seeing the first insertion. 

The next bar shows another but 
smaller increase in total—and again 
the increase of observation resulted 
from accumulated recollections of pre- 
vious appearances. 

Again the fourth bar chart shows 
a still smaller increase—and once more 
the reason for this increase was accum- 
ulated recollections of previous inser- 
tions. 

The important thing you notice 
here is the leveling off of accumulation 
of recollection of previous appear- 
ances. In other words, at about four 
weeks the accumulated recollection of 
previous appearances ceases to grow in 
the case of a weekly, 

The short time interval in weekly 
appearances accounts for the high 


degree of recollection of~previous ap- 
pearances. In our full report of other 
cycles, where the time interval is 
longer, we see an entirely different 
behavior of recollection for repeated 
ads. 

We know from many other studies, 
as well as the one we have just made, 
that readership follows observation. 
Now we're going to take a look at 
another scheduling cycle, and _ this 
time we'll consider readership. This 
cycle is where the same ad is repeated 
in every fourth week for four inser- 
tions. Keep in mind that there are 
three intervening issues between each 
repeated insertion in this cycle. (See 
Figure 2.) 

Here, due to the time element, the 
recollection of previous appearances 
is practically canceled out, and the 
amount of reading is virtually the 
same for each successive repetition of 
the ad. In other words, for this par- 
ticular cycle of repetition in a weekly 
publication, each appearance is, in 
effect, a new ad. 

The information shown on this 
chart applies to this scheduling cycle 
only. It would be a mistake to attempt 
to apply it to other cycles for repeat 
ads. 

To get back to observation again, 
here are the findings for all cycles for 
both publications. The first curve at 
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the left shows the increase in observa- 
tion over the original insertion for a 
schedule of ads repeated weekly for 
four issues. (See Figure 3 on page 
140.) The second curve shows the 
observation for ads repeated every two 
weeks for four insertions in a weekly, 
ind so on to the curve extended fur- 
thest to the right that shows what hap- 
pens to observation for an ad repeated 
every other month in a monthly. 


Advertising Promotes 
World Trade, 

Larmon Declares 

p DYER TIONG can be the force 


which overcomes trade barriers 
and acts as the ) 
catalyst in pro- 
moting world 
trade, but re- 
search data and 
higher ethical 
standards will be 
necessary, Sigurd 
S. Larmon, presi- 
dent, Young & 
Rubicam, New 
York, told an ad- 
vertising conference of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce last 
month, in Montreux, Switzerland. 
The conference was the first held by 
the chamber since the war. The cham- 
ber also is attempting to establish a 
code of ethical business standards. Mr. 


Sigurd S. Larmon 


Larmon pointed out that a set of 
standards is not sufficient without 
these improvements: 

1. Provide basic census data on 
markets in some countries as well as 
provide satisfactory population 
characteristics, such as size, geo- 
graphic location, composition, trade 
conditions and competition. 

2. In media, establish dependable 
measurements of circulation, uni- 
form advertising rates geared to 
circulation, space allotments defi- 
nite and fair to all advertisers, rates 
fixed for definite periods of time, 
and cash discount and agency com- 
mission. 

le urged that foreign media adopt 
standard form for rate cards, giving 
ertinent data on charges, discounts, 
vechanical requirements and closing 


ites. 


James T. Morris 
James T. Morris, 84, president of Pub- 
Horks Magazine, New York, died 
ne 6 in the White Plains, N. Y., hos- 


al 
Mr. Morris entered the publishing field 
1900, working for Engineering & 
ning Journal. Ten years later he be- 
ne manager of Municipal Journal & 
gimeer, forerunner of Public lVorks 
gale 


* 


Bernie has hopes... .« iii doubts 


Bernie Bennett, late of the Aussie Army, now a produc- 
tion worker in a Melbourne engineering plant, works 49 


hours a week for less than 50 cents an hour. 


He is trying hard to save some money, eagerly looks 
forward to a wife, a home and maybe a car — but 


he also has to help support a family of nine! 


Read about Bernie's plans for his future in 
FACTORY’s feature for July 


HOW WORKERS LIVE AROUND THE WORLD 
Also “on-the-spot” interviews with 
workers in the U. S. and 12 other 
« foreign countries, describing their 
daily lives— homes, jobs, costs-of- 
WHY DID FACTORY sae 
UNDERTAKE THIS WORLD-WIDE 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW STUDY? 


To provide a new kind of proof — in a simple, human way — that 
the American system gives our workers so much more than any 
other can offer. In 24 pages with 51 dramatic pictures, FACTORY 
makes these understandable economic facts available to indus- 


trial management for constructive use in employee relations. 


Write for your free copy: quantities also available for distribution 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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SHOOT DIRECTLY 
AT THIS 


$8,500,000,000 
MARKET! 





\im vour ads at the market that buys 


tremendous quantities of imdustrial 


quipment and supplies. Shoot your 

sales message to the easy-to-reach, 

easy-to-sell, easy-to-service meat pa 
nedustr 

Ruvine power is concentrated! Only 

3.500 conveniently-located plants pro 

>? Aes . | 


uce 2 pounds of meat prod 
cts annually worth SS 500.000. 
(Hn? 

You'll score a bull's eye with 7he 
Vational Provisioner! It's the onl) 
{BC fullv-paid circulation magazine 
in the field' Its py» d leadership in 
plant f ration readership and 
AY Lh ss ha esulted in 3 times the 
numbe f advertisers and 3 times the 
vdivertisi lume early compared 


vith the second journal (distributed 


) Warket Data Folder of heipful in 


formation includes the use- 
ful reprint Vew Keaquip 
ment, Operations and De 
ston Send for it 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and 
ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS’ GUIDE 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


407 Seuth Dearborn St., Chicago 5, I. 
New York 22, 740 Lexington Avenue 
Pacific Coast, Duncan A. Scott, L.A.4S.F. 





MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 
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War Assets Administration 


amount to five times the value of out- 
standing orders in the industry, and 
that its disposals are about 
double the output of the industry. 


recent 


It knows also that in producing 
70,000 units in 1946, manufacturer 
shipments were $325 million, triple 
the 1929-39 average, and that unfilled 
orders at the end of February amount- 
ed to only $145 million. 

WAA feels that, with care, the re- 
maining surplus tools can be handled 
in such a way as to avoid serious 
the industry, though it 
acknowledges that individual 


eflects on 
some 
companies could be hurt. 
It points out that more than a third 
of the tools now on hand are over-age 
(pre-1921) and special purpose tools. 
For the most part, these are believed 
to have little value except as scrap or 
for the recovery of salvagable parts. 
sizable chunk, perhaps 
71,000 tools, will be earmarked for 


Another 


the industrial reserve of the Army and 
Navy, and will be shipped for storage 
in military warehouses. 

Many tools are 
being moved now through “authorized 


general purpose 


dealers,” who are allowed a 12'44% 
discount on fixed price machine tools 
for their own account or for resale. 

WAA is sticking as much as pos- 
sible to fixed prices, though as selling 
becomes more difficult, it will resort 
to public bids. The machine tools are 
selling under the “Clayton formula” 
established three years ago, setting a 
generally high level of prices based on 
length of active use. 


One big market for machine tools, 
as with other types of remaining sur- 
pluses, consists of education and public 
health institutions. Nearly 300 types 
of surplus machine tools are currently 
being offered to these non-commercia! 
buyers at nominal prices, 

During the remainder of its exis 
tence, WAA’s recovery rate will un 
questionably fall, as it resorts more 
and more to nominal prices to public 
or semi-public institutions, and to 
scrap in order to clean up its job with 
out crowding a market already unde: 
pressure from increased private pro 
duction and reduced consumer buying 
power. 

Administrator Littlejohn, who came 
on the job in July, 1946, recognize 
that WAA has a responsibility 
handle surplus disposal so that it wil! 
not cause dislocations in industry i: 
terms of production and employment 

In the coming months he will have 
to depend on advice from industry to 
guard against these dangerous possi 
bilities. For WAA itself is anxious to 
clean up its job by the end of 1948, 
and turn over the residue to a per 
manent government agency which can 
take its time with the odds and ends. 


Chain Store Age 


Promotes Dermott 

Charles L. Dermott, previously 
Chain Store Age’s Chicago office, has 
been appointed manager of the public: 
tion’s Administration Combination, with 


headquarters in New York 
R. Hoe & Co. Elects Dressel 


Arthur Dressel, vice-president and g¢ 
eral sales manager of R. Hoe & ( 
New York, has been elected senior vic« 
president of the printing press and 
manufacturing company 
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Pictured above are prize winning packages in the protective packaging contest sponsored 
by the Industrial Packaging Engineers Association at their recent Chicago conventic 
First prize of $100 went to B. J. Bauer, Seeger Refrigeration Compeny. Evansville. Ir 
Winning package is a refrigerator condensor unit wrapped in Kraft paper and crated in 2 
wirebound crate. Second prize of $50 went to W. J. Delahanty. Burroughs Adding Machire 
Company. Detroit, Mich. Third prize was won by W. B. Adamski, Sears, Roebuck & C 
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Sickén'? 
YE SHALL FIND! 


ARE YOU SEEKIN’ 


friends in all branches of industrial advertising? 
a place to swap ideas with other advertising men? 
industrial 





a source of ideas from 
advertising? 

an opportunity to keep posted on general market 
developments? 


top men in 


how your advertising department can do more 
effective work? 

how much your company should invest in adver- 
tising? 

how to get greater sales results from bulletins and 
catalogs? 

how to make yourself of greater value to your 
company? 


YE SHALL FIND IT IN NIAA! 
u shall also find such advantages as profes- 
nal development aids, a monthly news letter 
NLAA doings, edueational programs, profes- 
nal placement assistance and copies of all 
rts, studies and surveys made by NIAA 
imittees. 
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All that is required to receive these benefits 
is a few hours of vour time each month attend- 


ing your loeal chapter meeting. 


And all that is required to find out how simple 
it is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY 
to NIAA Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Headquarters will tell you 
how easily you can become a member of one of 
the 25 local NIAA chapters, or a member-at- 


large if vou do not reside in a chapter city. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 11, 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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WANTED 


Grass Seed «+ Tractors 

Hangars + Shop Tools 

Conveyors « Furniture 
Electronic Systems 





— and Hundreds of Other Products! 


Now is the time to start advertising, for 
orders today or for a sound position 
in this market that will boom for years. 
Literally millions of dollars are being 
spent right now improving and build- 
ing new airports, hangars, shops to serv- 
ice and maintain private, commercial 
aod military aircraft now in use and on 
order. More millions have been allo- 
cated for the countless projects in the 
planning stage. 

And the place to start is in AVIATION 
MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS . . . 
guidebook for airport managers and 
the men responsible for the servicing 
and maintenance of all aircraft. And, 
don’t forget that these are the men 
who commonly distribute aircraft and 
accessories! 


Inc 
Lainfield airway®, 
— tris town and 
The Air™ 






erep, comecTicur , 


rar o 72 wre trect, 
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“7 ALSANY, NEW York 
This cit 
fod y has asked 6 
p Seterel funds for preparation of _— Any $57,500 of 
improvement of the airport, 4 Specificat 
lamediate pr ati + Approval would sean 
eparation of final plana for tm 
pat at i09 9 8 WTration of the Wansqu 
ne Joe e PP 80 acre tract & 
irport on an ad LD 
. to build an airp been granted. 
% buildings has 






















BEY Keds INOTOR, P2NNSYLVANIA A new airport will 
shortly in Allegheny Township. The airport 









GALTIUORE, MARYLAND Walter £. Mainville, of the C-8 
Flying Service, Inc., has requested Peruission to erect 
hangars on @ site adjoining the 

— she municipal Airport administration 













NTLLSOALE, MICHIGAN 
ville has been opened. 
county. Two 2250 foot rwaay 
Uurd, 2400 feet, is being b 
2A 


patron oat The Senate Committee hes edded 
Mer Ne ms to the Commerce Departaent appropria 

At @ appropriation of $3,000,000 for adv ; 
under the airport onatruction ac saasten 
c on 














LYNCHBURD, ONTO An alrport ts wider construction 
the Clinton County Air Activities. There will be 
rwrways, one 3000 feet long and the other 3500 feet 
“harles Pfister and Elbert Larrick of this city are 
- tr_aAgtivities. "Sales Tips", AVIATION 
ye mtaks 7 
Late Unlon are ott wae 
Rear and not « Seaplane base 
avultne are partners of th ‘’ 

TION MAINTENANCE 4 e 2 

TIONS, 





Belmont and 


"Sales Tips* 
= 


Our “Sales Tips” several times each month report 


new operanons Free to sales executives. Write 
A. M. & O., 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Aviation 
Maintenanee 
& Operations 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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ROBLEMS . 





Gudlustriial Uarkeling 


The Test for Good Advertising 
We continue to have trouble develop- 
ing a proper theme for advertising under 
present conditions. Our agency has not 
come through with anything too brilliant, 
and our own department is just about as 
dull. I am attaching a group of ads and 
will be glad to have your recommenda- 


trons 
ADVERTISING \LANAGER. 


Your advertising seems to be about 
on a par with. the average industrial 
advertising that is issued today. So 
perhaps you are unduly concerned 
except that an advertising manager 
should always be concerned in an 
attempt to continue to improve his 
advertising. 

The test we like to make is this— 
does the picture and the headline give 
an intimation of information your 
customer needs? Customer's interests 
naturally vary with the times. Under 
certain situations he is primarily inter- 
ested in cost. At other times, in labor 
saving. At other times, prompt pro- 
curement, etc. 

Why not get together for a good 
session with your agency—and do not 
give up until you have agreed on what 
the customer wants to know most 
about your product and service and 
then give him this information. 

Unfortunately, these days we do not 
always have the answer to our cus- 
tomer’s current interest because we 
are too far behind in shipments. But 
certainly if you sit down to this task 
and do not adjourn the meeting until 
you have the answer, you will im- 


prove. 


Necessity for Economy 

In September of last year I thought I 
made up a fairly accurate budget allow- 
ing tor the various increases in costs that 
are coming up in all phases of our ad- 
vertising. Unfortunately however, I find 
that I have not allowed enough and will 
be running over my budget for 1947 
unless I begin cancelling some space 
What are others doing to meet these 
tremendous increases in all advertising 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There is, naturally, no one answer 
to your question. However, most 


By KEITH J. EVANS 







advertising managers are trying to 
hold their own, in many Cases stepping 


up their advertis- 
ing in the light of 
the coming com- 
petitive period, 
without unduly 
increasing their 
budgets, by using 
every possible 
method. Better 
ads are written 
that will stand 
more repeating. 
Bleed pages are Keith J. Evans 

omitted unless they serve an important 
purpose. Color is checked from the 
same angle. Direct mail copy that 
formerly covered many pages is boiled 
down, digested and probably improved 
though less space is used. Old cuts are 
re-used. As a matter of fact, a check 
back for two or more years may show 
many splendid cuts that are equal to or 
better than some you are using today 





By digging into every corner and 
by eliminating all of the unnecessaries, 
you will be surprised at the economies 
that can be developed. 


Poor Printing 


We are finding it increasingly difficul 
to get good printing both in our dir 
mail and catalog work and also in « 
advertisements that appear in the business 
press. What can be done about this? 


ADVERTISING MIANAGER 


Almost everyone is noticing a low 
ering in quality of their printing, 
whether it is in their own literature 
or the business press. This is large!) 
due to the lower quality of paper and 
the present situation in the printing 
industry. 

However, it is not a good policy to 
accept poor work as unavoidable, In 
almost every case, improved resu'ts 
can be developed through close co: 
eration with your artist, engra\ 
printer and publisher. 

If it is necessary to develop stro: 
contrasting photographs instead >t 
soft prints with gray tones, do 
If it seems wise to use line drawinss 


Readers are invited to present their adverfising and sales manageme"* 
® problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requeste*. 
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nstead of soft water color or wash 
jrawings, make the change. 


It will also pay you to work closely 
with your engraver, printer and pub- 
isher to be sure that you are getting 
eood engravings, that you are using 
the right screen and are giving all of 
these suppliers time enough to pro- 
duce good work for you. 


Welcome Booklets 


Our salesmen have sent in two or 
hree “Welcome booklets” recently, and 
e are wondering whether or not this 
a good, practical idea 
These are not much more than four 
eight-page folders that 
1. Welcome the caller to the plant 
2. Acquaint him with plant facilities 
3. List the persons he will most likely 
want to see 
4. Give a little of the background of 
the plant 
5. Give general information regarding 
the industry or perhaps a map show 
ing the plant and surrounding ter- 
ritory for the convenience of the 
caller 
have been: uncertain as to the value, 
articularly if everyone goes in for this 
rt of thing 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Many companies have found this to 
be a happy little good will builder, It 
has undoubtedly served best those who 
have published it first. If it is gen- 
erally copied by all industry, it will 
come down in value. 

It may be argued that a good part 
of this greeting should be given per- 
sonally and that a booklet will not 
take the place of considerate attention 
for all callers. It may also be considered 
that most callers at your plant are 
salesmen, not buyers, and that, there- 
fore the effort is not worth while. 

Instead of this type of booklet, 
some have prepared a small booklet of 


the plant which simply and clearly 
tells the story of the business and the 
industry of which it is a part. This 
vpe of booklet is also of particular 
value when taking groups through 
vour plant from educational and ad- 
vertising standpoints, 

So, now it is up to you to choose 
whether or not your appropriation can 
include this little good will builder, 
ind if so, which type of booklet will 
serve best? 


McGraw-Hill Publishes 
New Weekly 


orporating Aviation and Avtation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
New York, announces the publica- 
f Aviation Week. The new weekly 
zine is scheduled to make its debut 
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Cen You Tapp This Ciroulation P 


HIS is the certified C.C.A, milk plant coverage 
reached by the following advertisers in the 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW .. . more than twice 
the milk plant circulation of any other publication 


in the field. 


A-1 Bottling Machinery Co. 

Abeln Dairy Products Co. 

American Dairy Association 

American Food Labs., Inc, 

Ames Iron Works 

Beaverite Products, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co, 

Buhl Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. Herman Bundesen’s 
Publications, Inc. 

Cc. W. Burckhalter, Inc, 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chester Dairy Supply Co. 

Chocolate Products Co. 

Choice Foods, Inc. 

Cleaver- Brooks Co, 

Herbert K. Clofine 

Continental Can Co., Inc 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


Dairy Indus. Supply Ass'n, Inc. 


Damrow Bros. Co 

The DeLaval Separator Co. 

Difco Laboratories 

Diveo Corporation 

The Diversey Corporation 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

E-Mac Dairy Brush Co 

Emery Thompson Machine & 
Supply Co 

Cc, E. Erickson Co., Inc, 


E Z E Orange Co. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

W. J. Fitzpatrick Co. 

G & H Products Sales Co. 

Geigy Company, Inc. 

General Biochemicals, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc 

Girton Manufacturing Co. 

Grandview Dairy, Inc 

Green Spot, Inc 

Hart's Citrus Products Co. 
of Calif. 

0. D. Jennings, & Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Robert A. Johnston Co. 

The King Zeero Co. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Krim-Ko Corp. 

Kurly Kate Corp. 

The Lathrop- Paulson Co. 

The James Leffel & Co 

Robert S. Leonard Co. 

Lumenite Electronic Co 


Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Ine. 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Nog, Inc. 

Ohio Bottle Cap Co. 

Overton Machine Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Peerless Pump Division of 
Food Machinery Corp. 

Rex Research Corp. 

(. E. Rogers Co. 

Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 

Schwartz Manufacturing Co. 

Sediment Testing Supply Co. 

Self Locking Carton Co. 

The Sharples Corporation 

Shimp Manufacturing Co. 

Simmons Dairy Products, Lté. 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

Solvay Sales Corp. 

The Sorensen Co. 

Sparkler Manufacturing Co. 

Specialty Brass Co 

Stainless & Steel Products Co, 

Standard Cap & Seal Corp. 

Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 

Sterling Research Corp. 

Stoelting Bros. Co. 

Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corp. 


The Midiand Paint & Varnish Co. Superior Metal Products Co, 


Mid-Texas Mfg. Co, 

Mills Industries, Inc. 

Mission Dry Corporation 
Mojonnier Bros. Co, 

Monarch Soap & Chemical Co 
Mutual Products Co. 
Nationa! Dairy Council 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Tri-Clover Machine Co, 
Vitex Laboratories 
Waukesha Foundry Co, 
Wilbur & Williams Co. 

H. E. Wright Co 

Zero Manufacturing Co. 


AND WE OFFER THE SAME FULL-VALUE 
MILK PLANT COVERAGE TO YOU, TOO. 


For greater coverage . . . genuine reader 
and profitable returns . . . 


interest 


IT'S THE REVIEW THE YEAR 'ROUND 





'| MILK REVIEW 


BUTTER REVIEW 
EGG & POULTRY 








URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


| aa 
Quality Trede Publishers Since 1858 


South Central Representative 


Midwestern Representative 
GUY W. WHITCOMB FRED WRIGHT CO 


In ustrial Publications Moves 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |! 915 Olive St.. St. Lowi 





lustrial Publications, Chicago, tor 
at 59 E. Van Buren St., has moved 
S. Wabash Ave. 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association and of its 27 chapters. 


ILLIAM A. MARSTELLER was 

elected chairman of the board 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association at the annual business 
meeting June 16 at the Hotel 
Schroeder. Mr. Marsteller is manager 
of advertising and market research, 
Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
and vice-president, Edward Valve 
Company, East Chicago, Ind. He suc- 
ceeds Arno O. Witt, Schramm, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., who served a two- 
year term. 

NIAA also re-elected W. Lane Witt, 
former managing editor of INDUsTRIAI 
MARKETING and assistant advertising 
manager, Crane Company, to the full- 
time post of president and general 
manager tor a two-year term. 

Vice-presidents elected at the meet- 
ing were: 

Bernard Dolan, Peter A. Frasse & 

Co., New York. 

Edward Hurlburt, Ritter & Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Bennett Chapple, 
vice-president, United States Steel 


Jr. assistant 


Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
W. A, 
Canada, Montreal 
Harry G. Hoffman, Hoffman & 
York, Milwaukee. 
McNutt, Botsford, 
Constantine & Gardner, San Fran 


Bates, Steel Compiay ot 


George C. 


Cisco. 


Rober Ss. Weatherhead 


Company, Cleveland 


Gene P. 


Don Bertke, Teco Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 
New secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion is William D. Crelley, advertising 
ind sales promotion manager of Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray ¢ orporation, Chi- 
CaAzo. 

Mr. Chapple, son of a former NIAA 
president, was nominated from the 
floor of the meeting after Louis J. Ort, 
manager, advertising department, Ohio 
Brass Company, Mansfield, O., had de- 
clined nomination because of the pres- 
sure of other business. 

NIAA’s new chairman is one of the 
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Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








William A. Marsteller, Reporter-golfer-adman, 
Named New Chairman of NIAA Board of Directors 





William A. Marsteller 


most active and talented admen to 
hold office in the association’s 25-year 
history. 

Joining Edward Valve Company, 
now a Rockwell subsidiary, in 1941, 
he rapidly took on duties in sales pro- 
motion, advertising, industrial rela- 
tions and sales before becoming vice- 
president. When Rockwell Mfg. Com- 
pany acquired the valve manufacturer, 
he assumed general direction of adver- 
tising and market research for the 
Pittsburgh company’s rapidly-growing 
list of subsidiaries. 

During the same period he moved 
through a procession of offices to the 
presidency of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association and on to the 
board of NIAA and the chairmanship 
of the association’s headquarters ad- 
visory Committee. 

In his spare time Bill Marsteller re- 
ports football and hockey for local 
newspapers, traveling last year to Pasa- 
dena to report the Illinois-UCLA Rose 
Bow! classic for the Champaign News- 
Gazette in his home town, seat of his 
alma mater, the University of Illinois. 










@ New Washington Chapter 

Elects V. O. Rockett 

V. O. Rockett, Ad-Craft Service, 
Seattle, Wash., is the first president 
of the newly organized Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Council of Western Wash- 
ington. 

Other officers are C. Byron Walker, 
Pacific Car & Foundry, Renton, 
Wash., vice-president; and G. Row- 
land Johnson, Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seattle, secretary-treasurer. Consisting 
of 25 members, the new organization 
has applied to NIAA for its charter 
as a new chapter of the organization. 

Jack Hatton, sales and advertising 
manager, Star Machinery Company, 
Seattle, spoke on “What the Distribu- 
tor Wants in His Industrial Catalog” 
at the organization’s initial meeting 
recently held at the Washington State 
Press Club, Seattle. 

“Experience has taught us that there 
are at least nine requirements or es 
sentials in the creating, arranging and 
using of a selling catalog,” explained 
Mr. Hatton. He listed them as: 

1. Facts and technical informa 
tion—-sizes, 
trols, and the like. 

2. Picture illustrations of the 
best type obtainable — preferably 
on-the-job photographs. 

3. Clear and concise price sheets 
—manufacturer’s individual price 
sheets — a most important feature, 
and it must show capacities, weights, 


W eights, q peeds, con 


sizes and terms. 

4. Blue print applications—with 
specifications and descriptions of 
all necessary parts. 

§. Complete specifications—with 
detailed operating instructions. 

6. Parts information and service 


—well illustrated and including 
warranty information. 
7. Accessory bulletins — always 
separate from the catalog prope 
8. Sales features — outstandi:g 


points of interest and value to pr 
pects. 


9. Background information © 
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build and instruct the distributor’s 
own sales force. 

Roger Dudley, commercial photog- 
rapher, and Allan H. Hopkins, illus- 
trator and mechanical retoucher, both 
of Seattle, spoke at the second post- 
organization meeting of IAC, May 28 
it the Washington Press Club. 

Mr. Dudley spoke on “Making Pic- 
tures for Catalog Use,” and Mr. Hop- 
kins discussed “Retouching of Techni- 
cal Pictures.” 


® Schutz Tells IMD Members 
of Sales Training School 


Delta Mfg. Company has achieved 
closer relations with its distributors 







































as a result of its 
sales training 
school, pointed 
out Walter E. 
Schutz, director 
yf advertising and 
sales promotion 
for Delta Mfg. 


Company, Mil- 





waukee, speaking 





to the Industrial 
Marketers of De- 


Walter E. Schutz 
troit at a recent meeting at the 
Wardell-Sheraton Hotel. 

“We have become better acquainted 


with these men and have shown them 
our problems,” added Mr. Schutz who 
s outgoing president of the Milwaukee 
Industrial Marketers Association. “Best 
of all, they do a more efficient selling 
job for their own organizations as 







well as for ours, because they now 
know our products and their applica- 
tions better.’ 

Mr. Schutz outlined Delta’s sales 
training school for IMD members. 
He described the three-year history of 
















the school, how it is set up and just 
what has been accomplished, 


® Buffalo Chapter Elects 
Slade as New President 


Gerald J. Slade, Hewitt-Robbins, 
became the new president of the 
Niagara Frontier Industrial Adver- 
users, Buffalo chapter of NIAA, at a 
May 8 election meeting. 

Other officers elected are Kenneth 
G. Niblack, Melvin F. Hall Advertis- 
ing Agency, vice-president; John R. 
Owen, Buffalo Business, secretary- 
isurer. 
Gordon E, Whitbeck, National Mfg. 
Corporation, was elected director to 

ve one year, and Gordon Campbell, 
lhomas Publishing Company, was 








elected associate director to serve for 
) Years, 

‘laying host to the Buffalo League 
0! Advertising Women and Niagara 
Frontier of Industrial Editors, mem- 
bes and guests saw “Magazine Magic,” 
the Technicolor sound film recently 
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WEEDING 




















The magazine edited for 





son 


COLD- ROLLED STRIP 
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the men who decide... 


what material 
whose material 
what method 
whose equipment 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia - Les 
Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisce 
Publishers of Metal Industries Catalog, Chemical En- 


So Chemical Society Publications. 










THE 
REFRIGERATING 
DATA BOOK 








ost 


in the field 


That's the REFRIGERATING 
DATA BOOK .. . with a guar- 


anteed paid circulation in ex- 






cess of 15,000 copies . . . plus 





industry-wide acceptance and 






use. 






Your potential customers ... man 





utacturers, contractors operating 





men, purchasing departments, instal 





lation engineers and many others... 
will use this book dail throughout 








REFRIGERATING DATA BOOK 


] 





users reter to the undreds ot pages 





of fundamental data for the basic in- 










formation on which all retrigerat- 
ing and air conditioning processes 
are based and, just as frequently, 
look tor “where to buy it” mtorma 
tion in the Refrigeration Classified 





section mm the hac k ot the book 






Official publication of the AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS. Publishers of Refriger- 
ating ENGINEERING, official journal 
of the industry. 


CLOSING DATI ugus 





esenta 









ther imftor- 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


& See 
LESAGE MAA 


ENGINEERING 

























Conducting a panel meeting before members of the Industrial Advertisers Association o/ 


New York are employes of Sylvania Electric Products pictured with Adin L. Davis (center 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation. chapter president. Included are (left to right 


Paul S. Ellison. director of public relations; 


John P. Waters, advertising manager of 


lighting products; Mr. Davis: H. C. L. Johnson, advertising manager in charge of radio 
electronics and international divisions, and Frank W. Mansfield. sales research manager 


prepared for Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. William Gillette, Buffalo rep- 
resentative for The Saturday Evening 


Post, procured the movie. 


@ San Francisco Chapter 
Elects George McNutt 


George C. McNutt, advertising 
agency operator, Oakland, Calif., is 
the newly elected president of the 
Northern California Industrial Adver- 
tising Association, 

Elected at a recent meeting of the 
NiAA chapter, Mr. McNutt will serve 
during the 1947-48 season along wit! 
T. M. Pennington, General Paint Cor- 
poration, vice-president, and Milton 
Albin, Hardware World, secretary- 


treasurer. 








Directors include R. T. Reinhardt, 
retiring president and editor of Impl: 
ment Record, and John Corlett, Gen 
eral Electric Company. 

The new ofhcers will be installed 
Sept. 18 at the first meeting of the 
new season. 


@ Rockford NIAA Chapter 
Elects Cy Edwards 


Cy Edwards, George D. Roper Cor- 
poration, is the newly elected president 
of the Rockford Industrial Marketers, 
Reckford, Ill. 

Other new officers elected at the 
NIAA chapter’s annual meeting and 
golf stag June 5 at Mauh-Nah-Tee-See 
Country Club include Walt Larson, 
Elco Tool & Screw Corporation, vic« 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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Scenes from a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh Industrial Advertising Council include (uppet 
left) Mayor David L. Lawrence speaking on plans for Pittsburgh's future; (upper right) | ric 
Zimmerman, president of IAC; Eldridge Haynes, Modern Industry; Mayor Lawrence; =nd 
W. B. Montague; retiring president: (center) Hans Poulton, council activities chairman. »'e 
sented the display of industrial advertising art (seen in the background) by Pittsburgh ar! sts. 
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RECOGNITION 


For Editorial Achievement 


The 10th Annual Business Paper Editorial 
Awards Sponsored by 


INDUSTRIAL INARRETING 


Phis vear the awards will give special recognition for editorial 
achievement in each of three brea.) fields of .u-sness paper 


service: 


GROUP A. Industrial 
GROUP B. Merchandising. Trade and Export 
GROUP C. Class, Institutional. Service and Professional 


Three groups of judges, carefully selected for expert know- 
ledge of the fields served by each group of business papers. 
will make 15 First Awards, 15 Honorable Mention Awards. 
plus Special Awards (silver plaques) for outstanding editorial 


achievement. 


Editors and publishers may enter their best work from issues 
of August, 1946 through July, 1947. The competition is open 
to editors of all business papers in the United States and 


Canada. Entries must be mailed by Friday, August 15. 


Judging will be held Thursday, September 4 in New York 
(ity. Winners will be announced in the October issue of 
Industrial Marketing. 


For full details write Contest Secretary, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. Ilinois 
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Editors... 
Publishers... 


Select your best editorial material and 
enter it in these five classifications. 
You may make as many entries as 
you wish. Your entries will be judged 
in competition with cther publications 
in your own general field. 


CLASSIFICATION 

1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials appearing in a_ series of 
issues. ‘The series shall be devoted 
to one theme or objective. 


2. For the best single article or ed! 
torial serving the publication’s field 
Consideration wil! be given to techni- 
cal or general articles, editorials and 
presentations of news, technical or 
product information. 

3. For the best single issue, special 
issue or annual number devoted prin 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme. 


1. For the best illustrative treatment, 
format, typography, design or general 
appearance of editoria] presentation. 
Consideration will ge given to treat- 
ment appropriate to the publication’s 
function. Individual features or com- 
plete issues may be entered. 


5. For the best original published re- 
search, Both editorial research, serv- 
ing the publication’s readers, and 
market research will be considered. 
Judges will pay special attention to 
the usefulness of the research to the 
field served by the publication; to the 
techniques employed and to the 
method of presentation. 
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| BUSINESS 

PAPER 
| ADVERTISERS 
deren eas 


By means of penetrating interviews 
with your customers and prospects, 
or sales outlets, we can help you in 


the follow Ing ways: 


1 Provide you with a cleat picture 
of customers’ and prospects’ view 
points on your type or make of 
product You can use such infor 
mation to plan effective advertis 
ing and to establish more signif 
cant copy themes 


2 Obtain authentic and adequate 
stories (case histories) of your 
product for direct use as copy 
material 


3 Give you accurate field reports 
on the problems and opportunities 
your sales outlets face. These re 
ports will help you plan and pre 
pare trade paper advertising. dis 
tributor and dealer helps, and 
catalogs. 


4 Or. we can check the adequacy, 
pertinence, and clarity of your 
present advertising, sales promo- 
tion. or catalogs with your cus- 
tomers, prospects, or sales outlets 
Our folder. “Here’s Help for Business 
Paper Advertisers,” describes these 
services in greater detail. We'll be 


glad to send you a copy. 
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JAMES 0. PECK 


COMPANY 
Field Research and Analysis 


12 East 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
( Phone: MUrray Hill 3-3627 ) 


39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 
( Phone: STAte 6027) 
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Photo courtesy Buffalo Business 


New officers of the Niagara Frontier Industrial Advertisers Association shown above are 


(left to right) Gordon Campbell, Thomas Register, director: John R. Owen. of Buffalo 
Business, secretary-treasurer; Gordon Whitbeck. National Mig. Company, director: Kenneth 
G. Niblack, Melvin F. Hall Advertising: and Gerald J. Slade, Hewitt-Robins. president. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE 148) 


NIAA News 


president; John Glynn, Barber-Colman 
Company, secretary; and Ragner Klint, 
Ny-Lint Tool & Mfg. Company, 
treasurer. 


e CNYIA Elects Christy 
as Its New President 

H. James Christy, advertising de- 
partment, Eastman Kodak Company, 
is the newly elected president of the 
Central New York Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Rochester chapter of NIAA. 

Also elected at the chapter’s annual 
meeting June 10 at Spring House are 
John B. Hartnett, Haloid Company, 
vice-president; and A. William Taff, 
General Railway Signal Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 





In recogntion for his work as secretary-treasurer of the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association, L. J. Schanz (left), Mercoid Corporation, receives a moving picture ‘/m 
editor from Claude B. Riemersma, Architectural Record, at CIAA’s annual golf outing. 
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Colle Company, secretary ; 


Active directors elected to serve 
two-year term are Willis T. Jensen, 
F. A. Smith Mfg. Company, and Cas 
sius §. Conner, Taylor Instrument 


serve as associate director for one yea! 


@ Twin City NIAA Chapter 
Picks Kenneth Lindley 


Kenneth C. Lindley, account execu 
tive, Melamed-Hobbs, St. Paul, Minn.., 
became the 1947-48 president of the 
Twin City Industrial Advertisers, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis chapter, at 
June 11 dinner dance and election 
meeting. 
Other new officers are W. A. Rund 
quist, Pioneer Engineering Works, 


a 


Companies. Lawrence F. Tack will 


a 


vice-president; Tres Goetting, Alfred 
and Robert 
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Williams, W. H. Ziegler Company, 
treasurer. 

N. N. Canfield, Smith Welding 
Equipment Company, will serve as 
lirector for the NIAA chapter for 
wo years. R. H. Smallwood, American 
Hoist & Derrick Company, and Mr. 
Rundquist, will serve as NIAA direc- 


tors. 


@ CIAA Elects Sowersby 


as Its New President 


Philip C. Sowersby, sales promotion 
nanager, lamp department, General 
Electric Com- 
pany, is the newly 
elected president 
of the Chicago 
Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 

Mr. Sowersby 
succeeds Leonard 
B. Rhodes, Lyon 
Metal Products, 
to the presidency, 
and took office at Philip C. Sowersby 
CIAA’s annual outing June 13 at 
Medinah Country Club. Other elected 
officers installed include Ben Boldt, 
American Phenolic Corporation, vice- 
president; C. W. Merriken, Jr., Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
vice-president; Everett Addoms, Char- 
les H. Besly & Co., vice-president; and 
Lewis J. Schanz, Mercoid Corporation, 





secretary-treasurer. 

Active directors elected for two 
vears are G. A. Shallberg, Jr., Borg 
Warner Corporation; R. B. Putman, 
American Lumber & Treating Com- 
pany; Henry Tymick, The Buchen 
Company; H. H. Cohenour, Buda 
Company; and D. R. Poor, Ceco Steel 
Products. 

R. N. Whittington, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, will serve as 
active director for two years. J. F. 
Corkery, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, and George A. Pope, Penton 
Publishing Company, have one more 
year to serve as directors. Mr. Rhodes, 
retiring president, continues as ex- 
othcio, member of the board of direc- 
tors, for one year. 


® Cincinnati NIAA Chapter 
Picks Edward Mayer 


Edward A. Mayer, Belfont Com- 
pany, Franklin, O., became the new 
president of the Cincinnati Industrial 
Acvertisers Association at the NIAA 
chipter’s annual party, June 13. 

ther newly elected officers are John 
M gro, Ruthrauff & Ryan, vice-presi- 
det; W. J. McCarthy, Eagle-Picher 
Sa ~s Company, vice-president; and 
Gonn Ulfers, MacRae’s Blue Book, 
sec “etary-treasurer. 

_ Active directors are Sam Schindler, 
.) Baer Company, and Les Francis, 









FOR ACTION 
TRY PRESIDENTS 
DUN’S REVIEW 








SALES MANAGER'S 
ASSISTANT 


A fine future open with long estab- 
lished maker of fastening devices. 
A real opportunity for a man who 
is (1) experienced in sales opera- 
tions through industrial supply out- 
lets; (2) an able sales correspon- 
dent; (3) free to travel out of New 
York headquarters occasionally; 
(4) willing to “work up” to a major 
executive post. Salary open. Write 
fully about your background. En- 
close photo. Interview in New 
York, expenses paid. Box 393, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 
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* Airport Management 
* Airport Operators 
* 


Aircraft Service 
Operators 


Airlines 

Air Cargo Services 
Aircraft Distributors 
Aircraft Dealers 
Aviation Schools 


Airport Planners and 
Builders 


Airport Concessions 


They all do business on 
the airports of America 


+ + + + + 


+ 


AIRPORTS is the ONLY 
Specialized Publication 
serving this field 


TO SELL 
AIRPORTS (the market) 
USE AIRPORTS 
(the magazine) 





bs 
_ HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 


BOSTON ST. Louis 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
OETROIT LONDON 








Emery Industries. Bob Anderson, 
American Machinist, and Bill Frye, 
Thomas Register Company, will serve 


as associate directors. 


@ Oldham Elected President 
of Cleveland NIAA Chapter 


Harold H. Oldham, assistant direc- 
tor of advertising, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, is the newly elected president 
of the Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land. 

Serving with Mr. Oldham during 
the 1947-48 season are Charles N. 
Schmidt, American Steel & Wire Com- 
piny, vice-president; Frank O. Rice, 

Jew Equipment Digest, associate vice- 
president; and W. S. Leech, G. M. Bas- 
ford Company, secretary-treasurer. 


@ Youngstown NIAA Chapter 
Elects Jones as President 

Robert J. McCallister, vice-president 
of Werstler Advertising, Youngstown, 
O., succeeds F. Drexel Jones, Meek & 
Thomas, as newly elected president of 
the Youngstown District Industrial 
Marketers. 

Other newly elected officers include 
Ralph Huffman, Taylor-Winfield Cor- 
poration, vice-president; Robert A. 
Joyce, “Automatic” Sprinkler Corpo- 
ration of America, secretary; and Ken- 
neth O. Reinhardt, Youngstown Arc 
Engraving Company, treasurer. 

National directors are Mr. McCal- 
lister and Mr. Jones. District directors, 
in addition to the officers mentioned 
above, are John Carson, Youngstown 
Printing Company; Harold Suender, 
Genera: Fireproofing Company; and 
Mr. Thomas. 

@ Philadelphia NIAA Chapter 

Re-elects William Collins 

William H. Collins, assistant adver- 

tising manager, » tt Paper Company, 


a., will 


Chester, I 
serve his second 
successive term as 
president of the 
Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Re-elected at 
the NIAA chap- 


ter’s annual out- 





ing June 6 at 
Merion Golf Club, 


William H. Collins 
Mr. Collins will serve with the follow- 
ing newly elected officers: Stephen J. 
Daly, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., vice-president; John W. Rein- 
hardt, Proctor & Schwartz, secretary ; 
and Ernest G. Monigle, American Pul- 


ley Company, treasurer. 

New members elected to the board 
of directors include Sheldon F. John- 
son, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion; Harry M. Ellsworth, Charles 
Blum Advertising Corporation; Stuart 
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Distelhorst, Cochrane Corporation; 
and D. S. Saurman, Simonds Abrasive 
Company. 

@ Pittsburgh NIAA Chapter 

Elects Eric Zimmerman 

Eric Zimmerman, advertising man- 
ager, Railway & Industrial Engineering 
Company, is the 
newly elected 
president of the 
Industrial Adver- 
tising Council of 
Pittsburgl.. 

Serving with 
Mr. Zimmerman 
during his 1947- 
48 term, are the 





following newly 


Eric Zimmerman 


elected officers: 
Hance Paulton, Columbia Chemicals 
Divisio. of Pittsburgh Plate Gla 
Comp:.;,°, vice-president; Les Gaupp, 
Pitts gh Steel Company, secretary; 
and A.nson A. McLaren, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, treasurer. 

Active directors are Bennett §S 
Chapple, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; William C. Kernahan, Gulf Oil 
Corporation and W. F. Weimer, Rock- 
well Mfg. Company. C. J. Robinson, 
Gardner Displays Company, and Ger 
ald P. Maloney, Pittsburgh Photo En- 
graving Company, will serve as associ- 
at* directors. 

@ Eggers Elected President 

by St. Louis Chapter 

Walter J. Eggers, Eggers-Rankin 
Advertising Service, St. Louis, Mo., is 
the newly elected president of the St. 
Louis Industrial Marketing Council. 

Other newly elected officers are Ken- 
neth J. Bayer, Oakleigh R. French & 
Associates, vice-president, and Gus J. 
Lehleitner, Commercial Letter Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. 

e IMNJ Elects Huddleston 

as Its New President 


Robert B. Huddleston, advertising 
manager of American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J., 
became the newly 
elected president 
of the Industrial 
Marketers of New 
Jersey at a recent 
election meeting. 

Mr. Huddleston 
succeeds Ralph 
N. Hanes, VU. S. 
Rubber Company, 
and_ will serve 
during the 1947-48 season, taking 
office in September. 

Also elected by the IMNJ are Gil- 
bert S. Carpenter, Michel-Cather, \ 
president; Charles H. Kinzel, Jr., Joon 
C. Dolph Company, vice-preside 
Franklin Fader, Franklin Fader C: 





Robert B. Huddleston 











Attending the Rockford Industrial Marketers 
annual golf stag are (left to right) Folke Eng- 
strom, American Cabinet Hardware Associa- 
on; Cy Edwards, George D. Roper Corp.. 
newly elected president of the NIAA chap- 
ter; and Roy F. Cratty. Greenlee Bro. & Co. 


pany, vice-president; D. G. Fertman, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 
ecretary: and Katharine Nicoll, Amer- 
can Gas Accumulator Company, 
treasurer. 

Directors who will serve a two-year 
term are R. B. Anderson, Walter Kidde 
& Co., and T. W. Hall, Mercready & 
Co., Serving a one-year term as direc- 
tor is Harold Pierson, Newark Evening 
Vew’s. 


@ Harty Elected President 
by Detroit NIAA Chapter 


Harold A. Harty, advertising mana- 
ger, Wolverine Tube Division of Calu- 
met & Hella Con- 
solidated Copper 
Company, De- 
troit, Mich., be- 
came the newly 
elected president 
of the Industrial 
Marketers of De- 
troit at a recent 
election meeting. 

Other newly 
elected officers are Maseld A. Baxty 
W. F. Keeton, Gar Wood Industries, 
vice-president; T. J. Orlando, Produc- 
tion Engineering & Management, sec- 
retary; and B. M. Tope, Machinery, 
treasurer. 


Directors elected to serve two years 
are John Mason, Carboloy Company, 
representing manufacturers; E. E. Ed- 
ler, Chilton Company, representing 
publishers; and W. W. Burden, Witte 
& Burden, representing advertising 
agencies. D. A. Roehm, Square D 
Company, will serve as director for one 
year, 


Stillman Joins Putman 


harles J. Stillman, Jr., former Atlantic 
manager for Caldwell-Clements, has 
ed the New York office of Putman 
lishing Company. Representing Chem- 
Processing Preview and Food Pro- 
mg Precvtew. he will handle accounts 


€ New York area. 


C »nover-Mast Advances 
Willoughby 
oyd Willoughby has been appointed 


tern manager of Conover-Mast pub- 


ons in the Middle West states 
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Talk about results! 


A steel executive says, ‘‘... our entire 
available stock was sold after the first four 
printings of this advertisement... the 
results far exceeded our expectations.” 














An oil equipment executive says, “... my 
current stock has been sold out. Inquiries 
have been received from all over 

the Central West, West and Southwest 
sections of the United States.” 








A chamber of commerce 
president says,“ We are very much 
pleased... we can say that the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 

is read by responsible executives 
who make decisions.’ 





In the preference of key management men for the complete business 
news coverage of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, you'll find 
attentive reception for your advertising message during the 
decision-making hours of the business day— at such 

moderate rates as $2,352 for 12 big 8 x 10 ads. 


The source of daily business news 
in the nation’s greatest industrial area. 








Advertising copy writer - Indus- Ww ‘ ? 
trial - for house organ - catalog and HAT gS GOING ON e 
magazine advertising. College grad- 


uate. Under 35 years. Give full par- 
ticulars and salary expected. Splen- @ Manufacturers and their advertising 
did opportunity for good man. Box agencies are using this inexpensive 
194, Industrial Marketing, 100 E. clipping service for collecting editorial 
Ohio St., Chieago 11, I publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 








petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


PREFABRICATED HOMES ~~" hestagt thea vice Gas 
* as: BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
[llumination Publishing Co., Inc, "PAPERS AT papcns WC macazines 


3) “ a » o . = 4 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16,N. Y. 314 So. Federal St.. Chicago 4 
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YOU 


Now back in production the DeVRY 
professional 16mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jector gives you a triple purpose unit. 
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Qoupo* 
FREE Catalogs 


DeVry Corporation, 


Dept. |M-D7, 


tttt Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 14, Il! 


Send latest Equipment lit 
e-ature without obligation 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
154 


of selling, training 
possibilities by means 
DeVry's Model RS 
i-film projector offer 
performance for groups 
provides portable P. A. facilities 
separately housed 30 watt ampl 
ermanent-magnet speaker. Turt 
audio-visual aid 
ind hear the NEW 


SHOOT YOUR MOVIES 


WITH A DeVRY 


ff 6mm. black 
te « olor him. Three 
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FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


W E all know the values of adver- 
tising are many, and that in- 
quiries leading to sales are one of 
the direct values. Nevertheless, listen! 

“Grrrrr,” grrrred the engineer. “I 
must have smallpox, the way my in- 
quiries to ads so often go unanswered.” 

That wasn’t the first “Grrr” I'd 
heard on the score, so I went to a 
couple of the companies he named and 
found their negligence stemmed from 
lack of system. 

“Tell us how other companies 
handle inquiries,” they begged. 

The one that came to mind, because 
it was easiest, was Cochrane Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. 

Here one person handles inquiries, 
I told them, and it is so simple it 
requires only the writing of the name 
and address of the prospect, and their 
district representative's name. 

“A pad is used, 5 by 8 inches; con- 
taining a white original sheet and four 
carbon sheets. When the name and 
address of the reader is written, it is 
carried on each carbon copy, to the 
attention of the person to whom the 
carbon goes. Each sheet has appro- 
priate printed instructions, in this 
manner: 

Sheet No. 1 goes to the reader, say- 
ing, 1. The Cochrane literature which 
you recently requested is being sent 


Gardner Publications Has Election 


Stockholders of Gardner Publications, 


Cincinnati, O., increased its board of di- 

ctors to seven members and elected 
new officers at a recent meeting. New 
officers are: Howard Campbell, president 
John M. Krings, vice-president: Gran- 
ville M. Fillmore, vice-president; Margaret 
| Gardner, secretary; and Richard 5$ 
Kline, treasurer. The board includes these 


iflicers and Helen G. Kline and Charles 
H. Deppe. 


——— BY BOYCE CRAIG 


you today (name of person inserted). 
2. Our representative (name inserted) 
will be glad to supply additional in- 
formation if desired.” 

Now let’s follow those four carbons. 

One pink sheet goes to the repre- 
sentative for immediate action, The 
printed heading reads: “An inquiry 
has been received from the following, 
and we have sent Cochrane literature 
as listed.” Then, “You will want to 
follow this inquiry. After doing so, 
will you please check the proper 
block: a. Literature wanted for in- 
formation only. b. Prospective pur- 
chaser of Cochrane equipment, c. Add 
to mailing list . . . d. Return form to 
home office. 

A second pink sheet is filed at the 
home office, used for future checking 
names. 

Sheet No. 3 is “Business paper file 
copy” reading, “An inquiry for— 
apparatus — flow meters — specialties, 
from ad in—, paid ad—news item. 

The fourth carbon is also for filing 
and following up with another sales 
letter six weeks later. 

This system requires only two or 
three days to answer all inquiries! 

And just look who is satisfied by 
such a method: the reader (your pros 
pect), the home sales office, and the 
representative! 


Rogers Joins Display House 

Alfred S. Rogers, former general maz 
ager of Adco, Inc., has been named New 
York representative of Display House, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ball Joins Boyse-Bradford 
John M. Ball III, has been appoint 


account executive and public relati: 
officer of Boyse-Bradford & Associat 
Saginaw, Mich. 








Three editorial executives of business publications discuss with Jim Fleming (second fro™ 
right), moderator on WNBC. New York, whether or not there will be an economic recessi: 
this year. Participating are (left to right) Julien Elfenbein. Haire Publications: Lawrence 













| 


Hughes, Advertising Age: Mr. Fleming; and Lewis Urquhart, Factory Management & 
Maintenance. The National Conference of Business Paper Editors sponsored the broadcc®' 
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Distribution Costs 


dd products and problems to your 
oad. 


2. How do your customers like 
our products? It’s time to take a 
closer look at the products you're go- 
ng to keep in the line. How do your 
ustomers like them? Do your prod- 
icts fit their needs? Or are they just 
y»uying them because they can’t get 
the product they'd really prefer? How 
lo your products compare with com- 
petition? One manufacturer of heavy 
presses sold a big order to a company 
| worked for during the war. The 
presses had two-button operation, for 
safety, but both buttons were on the 
same side, They were safe, but they 
were terribly fatiguing. We recon- 
verted the presses, at considerable cost, 
to one button on each side, to reduce 
the fatigue inherent in the job. A by- 
product was a very sharp gain in pro- 
duction-per-hour. 

3. Review your distribution chan- 
nels. Everyone recognizes that the 
impact of war has created changed 
marketing conditions, Many com- 
panies have one blind spot on this 
point. They think their own opera- 
tions are unaffected. Sure—there 
have been changes, but we're going to 
sell just like we did before the war. 
Before you commit yourself to a re- 
sumption of your prewar distribution 
methods, check for changes in the 
number and type of customers, in 
the cost of contacting them, in ser- 
vice costs and every other relevant 
factor. 

A good approach to this problem is 
to start from scratch. Say to yourself, 
“I'm going to start a new company 
tomorrow to sell the same kind of 
products our company sells. How 
would I distribute those products?” 
If everyone in your industry is going 
the same way, it’s likely to be es- 
pecially profitable for you to find a 
different and better way. When the 
main highways are loaded with traf- 
tic, you can often get there faster on 
k-roads! 
+. Analyze sales territories for in- 
equalities. A good salesman is hard to 
tind. It’s difficult to keep a good 
man happy if his territory represents 
1 back-breaking task, while the next 
n has a breeze and pulls down the 
same sized check for salary and com- 
mission. Analyze every territory for 
number and size of customers, for 
the potential of those customers, Es- 
tablish a working plan, based on fre- 
quency of call, sales emphasis by 


TIMBERMAN 
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Orfters a market place for your advertising 


messages that takes the guess-work out of media 


selection—makes your advertising dollars earn their 


way—insures a receptive buying audience in the 


busy forest products industry. 






















THE 


An International 
Lumber Journal 
* 
Founded 1899 


519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


* 
Advertising Offices Also: 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


COVERAGE More than 8000 net 


paid circulation—largest in the forest 
products industry. Over 80% of these 
carefully selected readers voluntarily 
renew subscriptions year after year. 


ACCEPTANCE Tue: Tinserman 


is three things: (1) an authentic jour- 
nal of the lumber industry; (2) an 
institution built on character and serv- 
ice—(founded in 1899); (3) the “bible” 
on forestry, lumber, plywood, and the 
forest product industries— used as a 
basic reference work in every school 
of forestry in the U.S. 


PENETRATION Ture Tinsen- 


MAN audience blankets management 
and purchasing officials in logging 
operations, lumber mills, plywood, box 
and woodworking plants. Penetration 
is international—with more than 700 
subscribers in 45 foreign countries. 


VALUE Tue Tivserman audience 


thinks big—buys big. A consistent 
space schedule aimed at this volume 
market is intelligent space buying. 





Publishers of WESTERN BUILDING: the light construction journal of the West. Read each month 
by more than 10,000 dealers, builders, architects in the 11 Western states. The outstanding 
adveriising medium which concentrates purchasing power of Western light construction market 





Point of Sale TA p E 


PRINTED © CELLOPHANE © ADHESIVE 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 











INDUSTRIAL EDITOR—Want to tie in 
with an outfit that’s on its way up? 


‘nother key position is open in today's 


sating rewards later Railroad or heavy in- 


experience. Box 395, Industrial Marketing, 
100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11, Il 





fastest growing industrial publication—for 


nign class, able young editor, not afraid 
to assume responsibility The work is 
rugged right now: but there'll be compen- 


dustry hackground desirable: but initiative 
and imagination will make up for lack of 











@ Read by more coal 
merchants—m ore _ coal 
sales executives in the 
coal industry than any 
other coal publication. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











EFFECTIVE APPROACH... 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real me- 
chanical responsibilities NOW. It reaches man. 
agement, design, production, power and other 
engineering factors in industry. It offers real 
quality circulation, 24,000, and broad engi- 
neer contact which cannot be duplicated as a 
group by any other circulation. 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH... 








MECHANICAL CATALOG} 














AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annual) which in- 
sures that the essential data on your products 
be readily available in the hands of industry's 
most influential engineers. It goes to 15,000. 
All of these are engaged in management, 
planning, designing, specification and produc- 
tion work. All are buyers or have strong buy- 
ing influence, whose business or professional 
connections are on record. 








Rates and information upon request 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Dont Send 


Market Study unless 


ea Manufacture! of 
TL Filters 


you f 
Lubricating and t 





oe 
— If you moke any one of 


hundreds of other products used in the 
Pit and Quorry industries, ask for specific 
marketing information on the sales po- 


tentials of that product in this two billion 


dollar industry. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











product and product line. See that 
your territories are equal in difficulty, 
and in opportunity. The kind of a 
selling job your men do is likely to be 
pretty close to the level of supervision 
and direction you supply. If you give 
your men no guidance, you can’t 
blame them for floundering, or for 
following their own whims. Get the 
facts, first. Then use those facts to 
provide the leadership that is neces- 
sary to inspire your men to a hard- 
hitting, full-time job of selling your 
products, 

5. Adopt positive sales control. 
You'll find your level of sales effec- 
tiveness moving upwards when you 
start to analyze sales currently, and 
to report the results of your analysis 
to the men in the field. 

We started to analyze the number of 
orders per day turned in by the men 
who were selling Johnson’s Wax. We 
sent the results of the analysis to the 
field, without comment. In the next 
month, the low district boosted its av- 
erage 80%. They didn’t know we 
cared how many orders they took. 
When they learned that we were 
“looking,” they went back to work! 

Sales-control machinery in many 
companies is very rusty. I think you 
should set up as an absolute minimum 
these facts for every sales territory, 
and report them to the man in that 
territory: 


A. Total sales for the territory. 
Get the total for all your territories, 
divide by the number of territories, 
and use that answer as 100. Tell 
every salesman how his “sales 
yield” compares to the company 
average. When you tell a man his 
sales are 20% below the company 
average, you don’t have to tell him 
to go to work! 

B. Sales-cost ratio for the terri- 
tory. The only sales costs that mean 
anything to a salesman are his own 
salary and expenses. Reduce those 
costs to a percentage of sales in his 
territory. Give him his own fig- 
ure—and your national figure. 

C. Number of customers con- 
tacted. From call reports, prepare 
a monthly summary of the accounts 
called on and the frequency of call. 
Put sales to the account beside it, 
and extend to get average sales vol- 
ume per call. This can also be com- 
pared to your company average 
with good effect. This has a ten- 
dency to break salesmen of the 
habit of calling often on a low-po- 
tential account because that ac- 
count is near his home, or because 
a crony of his works there. 

D. Call-order ratio, Call this the 
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sales batting-average. You get it 
by dividing the number of orders 
by the number of calls. One call 
on every order means a man is bat- 
ting 1,000. Tell each man his bat- 
ting average, and tell him the av- 
erage of the company as a whole. 
If you let higher production costs re- 
duce your marketing budget below a 
minimum level, you’re letting your 
sales muscles get flabby just as the 
time when those muscles are really 
needed is drawing near. If your sales 
efforts or advertising fails to produce, 
it will be too late for alibis. You'll 
be on the spot. You cannot then pro- 
test that the sales budget was set too 
low to do the job. The time to re- 
store your sales and advertising pro- 
gram to fighting strength is now . . 
before the sales battle is at its peak 
While costs were rising, administra 
tive, maintenance and other expenses 
were going up as well. This is mighty 
important to you. It means that you: 
company’s break-even point has moved 
up closer to capacity. If production 
levels drop much below capacity, 
unit costs will shoot up out of sight 
The only weapon which can keep vol- 
ume high is the atomic explosive 
power of a well-trained, well-directed 
sales team, selling products that have 
been customer-checked against com 
petitive products. If you let the cost 
of production come out of your 
pocket, you'll find that when the 
waiter arrives with the check you're 
stuck. You won’t be able to pay it 
Don’t be a sucker! 


First ‘Institutions’ File 
Goes to 45,000 Organizations 


First IJnstitutions Catalog Directo 
published in May, has been distributed ¢ 
more than 45,000 hospitals, hotels, resta 
rants, schools, colleges, industrial cafeterias 
and office buildings, according to W. W 
Gothard, general manager of Domest 
Engineering Company, Chicago, the pub 
lisher 

The 630 page catalog file and direct: 
was designed to meet the buying infor 
tion requirements of those having resp: 
sibility for buying and specifying fo 
food service equipment, furniture, furn: 
ings, maintenance supplies, construct 
materials, mechanical equipment and ot! 
products used in mass housing and feed 

The catalog section contains indivic 
catalog information of more than 38 
manufacturers. A directory section ‘ist 
virtually all known products used in 
institutional field. A third section 
trade names alphabetically. A_ reference 
data section contains basic information ‘0! 
institutional operation, including 33 pa 
of food service photos 

The directory section contains na 
and addresses of virtually every manu 
turer supplying the institutional fh 
Copies of the directory-catalog may 
obtained for $5 from /nstitutions, | 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. 
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Jsing Sales Promotion How to beat 


manuals, motion pictures, _ slide VW e al | 
films, and testimonial letters. Co Tur ey e Ing - 
7. Standard sales presentation, 


8. Periodic meetings. Give your men plenty of “live” leads to call on! 
9. Sales clinics, You can get more of such leads, quicker and at least cost, by placing your 


10. Contests advertising in 


| don’t believe there is a business to- d e | ° 
lay that cannot use sales promotion In ustria Maintenance 
. i neuer. the question “How * goes direct to 88,403 “Keymen”™ in every field of 

: ndustry — 29,969 more than the nearest competitor 
loes sales promotion work?” I would in the feld. wy 
Say that it works in direct ratio with The cost per 1000 readers, for 1/9 page space, is $1.64 ; 
the one ingredient which you must per thousand, as compared with $1.93 and 
supply and which so many people 2 per thousand for the other two 
overlook and that is I-M-A-G-I- cading papers, respectively. 
N -A-][ -i-O-N, Send for your 
Imagination is the priceless ingre- ns ie Ly 


dient that business needs to put to DUSTRIAL 
kin i les eff MAINTE 
work in 1ts sales efttorts. NANCE cer 


Let me close with this thought: Go tifled Audit 
. It proves 
back to your desk and your business Mth este 


and use your God-given imagination! all Industry 
at one low 

















cost 








Open Houses End Mystery 
in U. S. Steel Operation 


In a speech last month at the Milwaukee 
NIAA Conference, William I. Ong, direc- 
tor of public relations, American Steel & 
Wire Company, suggested that industry 
hguratively “tear down high fences” sur- 

unding its plants to remove the mystery 

corporation operations and prohts. 

Mr. Ong reviewed the success of United 
tates Steel Corporation's open houses in 

Chicago area, which have helped re- 
ve mystery and misunderstanding for 
susands of visitors. Strangely, Mr. Ong 
ported, worker productivity went up 
ring the tours 








St. Louis Adman Proposes 
Award for Presentations 
Harry von P. Thomas, Bussman Mfg 
mpany, St. Louis, urged business paper 
blishers to give greater cooperation in 
paring presentation statements in the 
ndard NIAA pattern in a talk at 


NIAA’s Silver Anniversary Conference in 


\ , ~~ 
‘ gg manager outlined the INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


intages of the standard presentation, 
useful as an ABC statement,” in simpli 3623-27 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
g¢ media analysis by advertisers and 
ncies. He suggested an annual award 
the best individual presentation 


Alice Drew Heads DMAA Judges 
Alice Honore Drew, advertising man- j V4 FOR For Detailed 
r, TelAutograph Corporation, New Reference Data 


V nel f : 
rk, has been named chairman of the 
‘hr te —— THE MARKET 


rd of judges f Ra al co -titio 
che Dist tal Adeonhing festchiion. T DATA BOOK 
\ll direct mail campaigns produced be- Business . 
en Sept. 1, 1946 and Aug. 31, 1947 { ee 
eligible for the 50-leaders awards, to 
made at the annual DMAA convention, 
Rag” pe ng e — When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
{AA. 17 E. 42d St.. New York 17. promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Collard Heads Rural Sales Data Book. It means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
H. Callard has been appointed man- services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar information, 


of rural electrification in the industry | adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
departments, Westinghouse Electric | 


C:rporation, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Demands Still High 
in Paper Industry 


ape market demands for paper 
still continue to be greater. than 
the supply in spite of record-breaking 
production by the industry, These de- 
mands are due to accumulated short- 
ages of the past few years plus the 
normal added needs of an increased 
population and the continuing devel- 
opment of new uses. 

More paper and paperboard were 
produced by United States paper mills 
during the first quarter of 1947 than 
was ever produced previously by the 
paper mills of any other country in 
an entire year. This production 
amounted to 5,176,832 tons. 

The total production in 1946 
amounted to 19,179,355 tons, or 
nearly 60°, of the world supply of 
paper. Production this year is ex- 
pected to be in excess of 20 million 
tons, 

The production facilities of the en- 
tire industry are at work. Mills, long 
idle, have been rehabilitated and 
placed in operation. Other mills have 
been and are being modernized. Sev- 
eral new mills are under construc- 
tion, and still others are in the plan- 
ning stage. Technological improve- 
ments also have brought about and 
will continue to bring about further 
production increases. 


Some of the construction activities 
in the industry have been bogged 
down because of delayed delivery of 
building materials and equipment and 
because of excessive construction 
costs. In addition, there has been sen- 
sible caution as to possible over-ex- 
pansion, 

Paper mills dependent upon mar- 
ket pulp for their fiber are faced with 
some uncertainty of supply of domes- 
tic pulp. This uncertainty is due to 
increasing demands of paper mills 
which are integrated or affiliated 
with: pulp mills for the excess produc- 
tion of wood pulp of these mills, and 
also because of more attractive prices 
that pulpmaking companies can ob- 


tain for their fiber from other than 


paper industry outlets. Less than half 


158 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


of the market pulp supply in 1946, ac- 
cording to LeRoy W. Neubrech of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, was 
produced domestically—the rest being 
supplied by Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Sweden, 

Since the close of World War II, 
there have been many changes in 
ownership of paper mill and of com- 
bined pulp and paper mill properties. 
Here paper converting interests, pub- 
lishers, printers, and others have pur- 
chased properties to better secure 
their requirements for paper. There 
also has been purchase of some of these 
properties by papermaking companies 
to augment their former production 
capacity. 

At least 60 paper mills have been 
involved in these changes in owner- 
ship. Several of these plants are of 
fairly large capacity, but most of them 
are of smaller tonnages. 

The paper mills are anxious to close 
the gap between demand and supply. 
The time required to do it depends as 
much on outside influences as upon 
the industry itself. To do the job re- 
quires building materials, machinery, 
chemical raw materials, wood pulp 
and other papermaking fiber. The 
speeding up of delivery of these items 
will show itself quickly in further 
increased production of paper and 
paperboard. — Harry E. Weston, 
Editorial Director, The Paper Indus- 
try and Paper World. 


Coal Industry Today 
Is at Record Peak 


oe the coal industry serves 
more users than ever before— 
both directly and indirectly, 

Everything, indeed, that we use, eat 
or wear, is made available by coal. 

It takes some 800 pounds of coal a 
year, for instance, to produce the 
paper for the magazines, paper bags, 
wrapping paper, cartons and news- 
papers the average family buys. 

It takes another 600 pounds of coal 
a year to generate the electricity the 
average family uses for lighting pur- 
poses ; 525 pounds more to operate the 
electric refrigerator; 105 pounds to 
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operate the glass coffee percolator; 
§,250 pounds for an electric water 
heater, if the family uses one; 45 
pounds to operate the toaster; 150 
pounds to operate the iron; 1,650 to 
operate the electric range; 25 pounds 
to operate each electric clock; 150 
pounds to operate the radio. Thus, 
the purchase of four new refrigera 
tors adds another ton to the annual 
demand for coal. 

If you heat your house with an oil 
burner, you pay for 465 pounds of 
coal to produce the electricity it uses. 

It takes 125 pounds of coal to pro 
duce the tin cans to hold the food the 
average family buys per year; 870 
pounds of coal for laundry purposes— 
if we send the laundry out; four tons 
or more to help make the steel or iron 
if we build a new house; 300 pounds 
if we buy a new range; 205 pounds 
for a new washer; 75 pounds for a 
new lawnmower; a ton and a half if 
we cook with manufactured or mixed 
gas; a pound of coal to produce 20 
aspirin tablets. 

So don’t tell us the coal industry is 
being put out of business by John L. 
Lewis or by oil or gas—when Chi- 
cago retail coal merchants alone 
handle more than 9 million tons of 
coal a year—when more than 150 mil- 
lion tons are being used nationally for 
domestic heating purposes alone— 
when 600 million tons are being pro- 
duced annually—when the daily re 
quirements for coal are steadily in- 
creasing (one Chicago customer is in- 
creasing his demand from 20,000 to 
28,000 tons daily). That we have 
some tremendous potentials is shown 
by the fact that more homes are 
heated with wood than with oil and 
gas put together. 

Significantly, too, coal accounts for 
well over 98% of our fuel resources; 
it is our backlog for liquid and gaseous 
fuels and will be used to satisfy the 
ultimate demand for each type of fuel. 

While strikes or labor difficulties 
have been a factor, coal continues to 
heat the majority of the nation’s 
homes. “Everyone” isn’t putting in 
oil, gas or a heat pump. 

Take a look at the Department of 
Commerce figures on warm air fur- 
nace shipments for 1945 and 1946: 
Coal fired furnaces totaled 697,719; 
oil 92,475; gas 275,000. In the heat- 
ing stove field, coal users bought 6, 
717,000 the past four years, gas 
2,943,000, oil 2,348,000—and many 
of these went into territory where 
coal isn’t available. 

Stoker shipments in 1946 totaled 
190,917, despite the shortage of 
motors, castings and sheet  stec! 
Today, there are more than 1,350,000 












okers in use, and the requirements 
for stoker coal total more than 44 
illion tons annually in contrast to 
3 million tons before the war, or 
ily 10,487,000 tons in 1937. 


And, fortunately for both the pub- 
and industry, many coal men long 
nce pioneered some most astute fuel 

ngineering, technical research, heat- 
ng service and marketing activities 
that are helping to revolutionize heat- 
1g methods, transportation and the 
eneration of power. Once, to be sure, 
some coal operators were concerned 
only about production, but today the 
majority are interested in proper utili- 
zation, research and an expansion in 
their engineering and heating service 
activities, 

In research, the industry is carrying 
on a broad long range program 
covering smokeless stoves, stokers, 
locomotives, new housing and mining 
developments. Every step possible is 
ilso being taken to help customers get 
the maximum in satisfaction from the 
coal they buy through the industry’s 
new coal heating service program. 

The industry, therefore, looks to the 
future with confidence.—K. C. RICH- 
MOND, Editor, Coal Heat. 


ABP Elects Haire 
as New President 
Andrew J. Haire, president of Hairé 
Publishing Company, New York, became 
new president 
I he Ass ciated 
iness Papers at 
association's 
nd Annual 
I Conterence 
1 at the Home- 
id Hotel, Hot 
gs, Va 
Mr. Haire, who 
ed as vice-presi- 
of ABP, suc- 
Is M. A. Wil- 
I vice-presi- 
McGraw 
Publishing 
pany and publisher of Food Indus- 
and Chemical Engineering Mr. 


iamson is the new chairman of the 
! 


Andrew J. Haire 


ther officers elected at the ABP con- 
ce are E. F. Hamm, Jr., president 
Traffic Service Corporation, Chicago, 
president; and P. M. Fahrendorf, 
n Company, New York, treasurer 
he new executive committee includes 
e O. Hays, Penton Publishing Com- 
Cleveland; Robert Luchars, In- 
il Press, New York; James G 
Simmons - Boardman Publishing 
pany, New York; H. Judd Payne, I 
Dodge Corporation, New York; and 
rles E. Price, Keeney Publishing Com- 
Chicago. 


L« pes Appointed Ad Director 
S. Lopes has been appointed adver- 
director of Electrical Engineering, 


N York 
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Effective, Economical Coverage of the 


| Construction Industry 
in the 
( 








LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


No matter what you sell in the way of 
construction equipment and materials, your 
ultimate aim is to reach the buyer as 
quickly and as effectively as possible . . 
in the .most economical manner. Good 
business operations today demand such a 
procedure 

If your potential customers are the con- 
tractors, public officials, engineers and 
architects who buy or influence such buy- 
ing in the LOWER MISSISSIPPI VAL- 
LEY, you cannot fail to include CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY on your 
next advertising schedule. No matter 
where you find construction equipment 
and material buyers, in this area, you 
ilso will find a current copy of CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY. 

See the map below ay we aiee sem ewe Gast 


for area covered. 
\ 7 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, in Circulation, in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION acriviriss| | 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














This Emblem 


identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest publishing 
house serving the entire advertising and marketing field. Through 
its related, yet sharply defined publications, every factor in the 
marketing, advertising and merchandising phases of business 


may be reached. 
E ADVERTISING AGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
THE MARKET DATA BOOK 





























1. TIPS ON SPACE BUYING 
4 


“Just Call Me Big Shot” 


Impenetrable the space salesmen 


say Now that he is space buyer he does 
all the talking We sit for hours and 
listen to how good he is 

You may have met or heard of this 
type of character You wonder how he 
xets results, especially when bullying his 


best allies the space salesmen Watch 
him Usually he doesn't get the results 
he claims 

You can easily get ahead of this type 
f man In the Water and Sewage Field 
ou wouldn't miss the concise story the 
space salesmen of WATER & SEWAGE 


WORKS tell about this market Being 
the only publication which covers both 
these utilities WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS is able to give you the complet 
factual picture. You would find out that 
the coreulation, pages of advertising and 
pages of editorial material of WATER 
*& SEWAGE WORKS are on a steady 


nereas 
For additional Facts and Proof 
Write o Call Mr. Cocker Today 
Ask for Media File Folder, Latest 
Folder Just Published. ABC State- 
ment. Rate Card. Copy of WATER 
& SEWAGE WORKS 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
EW YORK - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - San FRANErSCO 

















\ Journal f Constructive Help to 
the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, Air Con- 
litioning Warn \lr Heating and 
Roofing Tt 


wr Io 


fou fhe ob eis ; 
NOW a member of 

















(jet latest information a 

ind see why over 200 For Detaled 
, enc , 

Industria \:lvertisers Reference Dove 


ise space each issue THE MARKET 
vear after year List PATA BOOK 
rf vivertisers and 7. 

‘ther facts sent on | "pgcenens 


request — 


The SNIPS MAGAZINE 


Founded and Published by Ed. Carter 
TO7 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Research in Marketing 


profits. Due to present high costs of 
manufacturers 
have found it necessary to eliminate 


sales coverage, some 
direct selling in some territories and 
to certain classes of customers. 

Unless proper allowance for these 
costs can be made in prices and price 
differentials, losses may be suffered on 
segments of the business. Distribution 
cost studies offer many companies 
putting their 
distribution channels and prices on a 


valuable guidance in 
sounder competitive and more profit- 
able basis, 


7. Select Salesmen According to 
Definite Personnel Standards 


Researchers can do much to develop 
personnel standards and thereby aid 
in establishing a more productive 
sales force. Whether or not the man- 
agement requires new salesmen to take 
aptitude tests, there is much to be 
learned by study of the characteristics 
of salesmen who have already suc- 


~ 


ceeded or failed in selling the com- 
pany’s products. In the hiring pro- 
cess, new men may be screened ac- 
cording to the few proven distinctive 
qualities usually found by careful 
research, and this effort will pay per- 
manent dividends. 


8. Study Salesmen’s Time 


Time studies are something new for 
most sales organizations, but they 
should be an important part of the 
job analysis of each territory. The 
time pattern of a country territory 
is quite different from that of a city 
territory. Country salesmen spend 
more time between calls and, there- 
fore make fewer calls. But, usually 
they have less wasted time in wait- 
ing and more time in selling each cus- 
tomer. These considerations are im- 
portant, along with potentials, in es- 
tablishing territory boundaries and in 
planning frequency of coverage. Time 
efficiently each 
salesman is utilizing his time and pro- 


studies show how 
vide definite indications of his ac- 
ceptance by customers and prospects. 
Weak salesmen sometimes spend more 
time with weak customers instead of 
apportioning time according to the 
Furthermore, 


about the 


elimination of unnecessary time-con- 


customers’ potentials, 


time studies may bring 
suming reports required or requested 
bv different head office officials. 

When time studies reveal the sur- 
prising fact that salesmen spend only 
20 to 40% of their time in actual 
face-to-face usually 


selling, they 
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bring about appropriate steps to 

lengthen this productive time in 

which alone they have opportunity to 

use the selling talent for which they 

were hired. 

9. Study the Selling Methods 
Used by Salesmen 


What the salesman actually says 
and does in order to obtain orders is 
little known to the executives of most 
companies. Each salesman may be 
given extensive training in product 
characteristics, company systems, and 
policies, but he is sent out with an 
order book and often allowed to de 
velop his own selling techniques. Some 
of his selling methods may be good, 
some bad, but they are his own and 
become habits. 

It is not surprising that the prac 
tices and performance in selling the 
same products to the same trade dif 
fer widely in their nature and effec- 
tiveness, Very few companies have 
sifted out the best practices, adopted 
them as standard techniques, and 
taught all their salesmen to use them. 
Yet this is a most vital and fruitful 
subject of research because it offers 
great opportunities for rendering the 
salesmen’s face-to-face selling time 
more productive. Because methods 
differ for each industry and product, 
lessons in general sales psychology are 
not adequate. 

To determine the effective selling 
methods, it is necessary to travel with 
good, medium, and weak salesmen 
and systematically to observe and re- 
cord their time and everything they 
say and do in calling on each type 
and size of customer. Observations 
will include what is done to discover 
the customers’ needs, the viewpoints 
presented, the appeals used, the char- 
acter and arrangement of the sales- 
man’s effort to sell each different 
product, the employment of product 
samples, customers’ inquiries and ob- 
jections, and other features of the 
customer interview. By using tabu- 
lating cards, these observations ma) 
be matched against items and quan 
tities sold in a large number of cases, 
thereby establishing the effective and 
ineffective methods from the actual 
experience of the company’s salesme' 


10. Study the Advertising 
Program and Methods 


The spoken words of salesmen are 
becoming increasingly expensive. For 
this reason, the written words of ad- 
vertising will be of growing imp: 
tance in the selling program because 
they provide a quicker, less expensive 
way to tell a uniform story about 
products, processes, and services [0 








villions of consumers and thousands 


f industrial buyers. This does not re * ‘ 
nean, of course, that personal selling impor anf readers 
to be displaced. Rather, the up-to- 


late sales executive wants to know to every copy 


ow far to go in spending money for 


ae 


dvertising, not merely as a supple- P 


nent to salesmen’s effort but as to its : i. 
win brother. . 
+ , ’ 


Advertising expenditures for differ- 
nt industries and companies have va- 
ied from practically nothing to 
early nine times the expenses for the 
les iorce »nd nearly 90‘; of the total 
narketing expense. Study of the 
place of advertising in an effective 
selling program will amply repay the 
effort, 

Too many companies budget their 
idvertising program according to how 
much surplus money is available in 
the treasury or a rule-of-thumb per- 
centage of last year’s sales. The ad- 
vertising budget should depend on an 


inalysis of the advertising job to be Revealed 


done, including the objectives desired, 
estimated costs of different methods, by a recent 
ind possible profits from increased personal-inter- 
sales. The final program should be view survey by —” 
examined to see whether it is heavy FACT FINDERS ASSOCIATES 
enough in each market to have the 
lesired effect, whether it provides HIS recognized top-flight national sur- portant facts uncovered in this survey 
continuing repetition so necessary for vey organization made a personal was this: 
permanent results and whether it is face-to-face check on owners and em- EACH COPY OF FUELOIL 
timed properly and coordinated with ployees of wholesale & OIL HEAT IS READ BY AN 
other kinds of selling effort for max- and retail organiza- AVERAGE OF 3 (plus) PER- 
imum return. tions in 21 SONS IN THE OILHEATING 
cities, the AND FUELOIL BUSINESS 
list being Think how this increases the visibility of 
entirely of your advertising to this big, rapidly grow- 
their own ing market. Write today for further details 
selection. of this survey or of the market served by 


Among the im- this live publication. 


It is obvious that market research 
has an important role to play, not only 
these phases but also in determin- 
ng appeals to use. Copy is advertis- 
ng’s “call” on potential customers. 
The effectiveness of copy may be pre- 


sted and post-tested by research. ; y 
Out of this will come greater effec- i\SnZ4 FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
232 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


tiveness and certainty of results. 
When this has been done, more science NSN 


oe i 
will come to advertising and more ° 
ae oil & oil hea 


This 10 point program for market- 





ng research has been outlined at con- 


siderable length because it offers as. ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION SERVING MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 





rance of future progress in market- 
>, In 1940, American industry em- 


ved 70,000 research technicians in ¢6 We have found the Market Data 


re than 2,000 laboratories and 
ent $300 million annually on scien- Book extremely useful both in studying markets and in making up 
ic research, or about 1 cent out of advertising schedules. We are especially pleased with the compact 
ry dollar of sales for developing a . . . . oe . 

hod ; format and the consolidation of all the vital statistics concerning the 
vV methods, processes anc products, ' 


e annual expenditure on marketing various magazines. It is a very great assistance to a space buyer to 

earch just prior to the war was $6 be able to find all the information necessary in one volume.” 
lion. During and since the war, | 

ntific research has undergone —S. M, SCHUSTER 

it expansion. while the seller’s hey- Britt EQuirpMENT COMPANY 
made it appear that marketing re- New York 

ch was unnecessary. 


\s a consequence, there are only a 
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LIKES 
EDITORIAL 
HANDLING ... 


We have been a regular subscriber 
since the publication was first pre- 


sented and are pleased with the 
way you have handled the techni- 
cal articles and abstracts of new 


developments which are of interest 
to the industry. 


Ward Baking Company. 


BAKER'S DIGEST covers the na- 
tion's baking industry with 5,000 









copies (average readership—é4 per 
copy) to ALL organizations whose 
innual sales exceed 
$50,000 representing 
80% of the two billion 





twee maeaer 

Sata #008 
Qin nes 
Pum cee 

tee 





dollar bakery market. 









CHICAGO 6 — 747 W. Jackson Bivd 


NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 4lst St 
i the metal 
. L, industries? 
Deliver Your Advertising Messages 
to these 25000 DAILY Readers * 











Purchasing Agents 5515 
General Managers 2595 
Presidents 2415 
Sales Managers 2332 
Vice Presidents 2171 
Secretaries 1645 
Treasurers 1564 
Proprietors 1139 
Works Managers 1075 
Superintendents 1082 
Metallurgists 587 
Chairmen 278 
Other Personnel 2782 


Trade Distribution 
Consumers of metals for manufac- 


turing and maintenance 59.42% 
Distributors, dealers, etc. 25.81% 
Producers of Metals 9.52% 
Government Departments 1.72% 
Trade organizations, banks. etc. 2.96% 


Miscellaneous -57 % 

| Paid Circulation Now Over 9500 | 
Write for comovlete infor~mation 

AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


The Daily Newspaper of 
The Metal Working Industries 














small number of well-trained and ex- 
perienced men available to meet the 
upsurge in marketing research now in 
progress as a buyers’ market emerges. 
Will 2 cents or even 20 cents be 
enough to match each dollar spent for 
scientific research? Not enough if 
marketing is to progress as fast and 
as far as production! Not enough if 
marketers intend to reduce the guess- 
work, gamble and waste in selling and 
advertising! Not enough if manufac- 
turers expect to find markets yield- 
ing reasonable profits for the output 
of their scientifically directed plants! 
More science must be brought into 
marketing and so maintain its place 
in the march of progress. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


Use of Working Displays 
machine can do the job. They use 
old methods because they are not 
well-informed. 

6. Defending by demonstration 

a machine’s principle, when com- 

petitors have made inroads on it by 

pushing an opposing principle. 

A trained operator who an- 
swers technical questions can be the 
best salesman at the time of decision. 

8. Working out customers’ prob- 
lems determines the best machine 
for each job, and reveals what 
adaptations, if any, need be made. 

The reception of visiting technical 
men to the Bryant plan was enthusi- 
astic, David Hansen, mechanical en- 
gineer of the International Harvester 
Tractor works said, “This is a definite 
step in the right direction. No sales- 
man is able to understand all the 
buyer’s needs or supply all the needed 
information. Sometimes the salesman 
can’t do much better than a machine’s 
folder. This shop sales idea definitely 
gives us our answers.” 

Fay Ellis, assistant works manager, 
John Deere Dubuque Tractor Works, 
Dubuque, Ia., pointed out, “This is a 
great service and aid to helping us 
make selections of machine tool equip- 
ment, We can not appreciate the pro- 
duction possibilities of certain ma- 
chines until we have seen them in 
operation. We do not want to buy 
any machine until we know and see 
what it will do. This set-up gives us 
the opportunity to try our jobs on the 
machines.” 

R. D. Beyerstedt, chief engineer, 
Frank G, Hough Company, Liberty- 
ville, Ill, said, “It means everything 
to us to see the machines do these jobs; 
it is 90% of our investigation. We 
would like to see every machine we 
buy in operation on our needs first.” 

Don Cleary, superintendent, Hough 
Company, said, “Here you actually 
see what they (the salesmen) tell you. 
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We ‘Doubting Thomases’ don’t have 
to doubt any more, I guess. It would 
have been very difficult to visualize 
and believe from talk alone, what | 
have seen here today.” 

Among the customers that had ma 
terials in the shop for special work, 
were Aldrich Company; Chicago 
Hardware & Fixture Company; Sher- 
man-Klove Company; Amgears, Inc., 
division of Hupp Corporation; Link 


Belt Company; International Har- 
vester Company; American Stee! 
Foundries; General Electric X-Ray 


Corporation; Goodman Mfg. Com- 
pany, and Globe Steel Tube Company 
Although actual costs are increased, 
Mr. Bryant does not consider the pro 
ject costly, nor does he expect the 
overall selling cost to be greater. The 
cost per dollar of sales actually will be 
less, he predicts. Present plans do not 
include any additional sales shop cen 
ters. The present location which is 
still less than half-filled, already has 
$100,000 of machines on the floors. 
Mr. Bryant organized Bryant Ma- 
chinery & Engineering Company in 
1931 for the purpose of promoting 
the sale of machine tools and specialty 
machinery. The company serves both 
as a dealer in the general Chicago area 
and as a general distributor of ma 
chine tools with representation in the 
principal cities of the world. It also 
acts in the capacity of engineers, de- 
signers and advisers to various asso- 
ciated companies and lines represented. 
To date, the company has grown 
from a few men handling a handful 
of lines, to 22 men handling sales and 
engineering on well-known lines of 
lathes, planers, drilling machines, jig 
borers, grinders, boring mills, shapers, 
milling machines, cut off machines, 
presses and welding equipment, 
Recently the company organized a 
separate organization for the promo- 
tion of sales and engineering on lines 
of materials handling machinery and 
equipment. This type of equipment 
is definitely related to the machine 
tools handled, inasmuch as one of the 
biggest industrial problems is efficient 
handling of materials machine to m 
chine or department to department. 
The president said the same marke’ 
ing channels will be retained includ- 
ing 27 U. S. distributors and otl 
foreign outlets in Europe and South 
America. No foreign sales shops are 
planned, although the company wi! 
cooperate with any dealer who warts 
to inaugurate such a plan. R. +. 
Holding, chief demonstrator, is to ty 
to Paris, France, to show the Cleere- 
man Jig Boring Machine in the Pas 
Industrial -Exposition May 10-25. 













Survey by J. K. Lasser 
Shows Many Are Using 
Pre—cal Tables 





p RE-C AL Tables, a quick and easy 
i method of computing agency com- 
issions and cash discount calculations 

1 both net and gross bills, developed 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, have already won many 








sers, according to a recent survey 





cently compiled by J. K. Lasser, 
ead of J. K. Lasser & Co., New York. 


[he survey also shows that a large 







number of agencies and publishers are 
still using hand calculations for mak- 
ing, checking and auditing invoices 






and time. 

Mr. Lasser received 627 replies, or 
better than 33% returns on his mail- 
ing to advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers throughout the U. S. Approxi- 
mately 29° of the agencies and pub- 
lishers replying reported that they are 
already familiar with and are using 
Pre-cal Tables. 

Of these 179 users, 26% found 
them indispensable and 72% said the 
tables are useful. Less than 2% of the 
users found them unsatisfactory. The 
users reported their principal use in 
such departments as accounting adver- 
tising, auditing, billing, bookkeeping, 
media, production, space buyers, etc. 















In answer to the question as to 
exactly how the tables are used, prin- 
cipal applications are preparing and 
checking 







invoices, drawing up con- 





tracts for space reservations and esti- 





mating, Computing agency commiss- 





ions and cash discounts, computing 





net remittance billed gross and gross 
amounts from net billings, and pre- 
paring budget figures. 

The Pre-cal Tables are distributed 
it $§ by McGraw-Hill. 


















Stern’s ‘Depictor’ Wins 
Two Publishing Awards 


Depictor,” house magazine of Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia printers, re- 
ed first honors in the external publi- 
ns division of the yearly contest con- 
ted by the Philadelphia Industrial 
tors Association 
econd external award went to Sun Oil 
ny s “Sunoco Diamond.” 
rst and second honors in the internal 
on went to “Hercules Mixer,” pub 
d by Hercules Powder Company and 
Atlantic Magazine,” published by 
\tlantic Refining Company 
irly in April the American Public Re- 
ns Association gave “The Depictor” 
honors in the graphic arts industry 
relations competition 



















Murray Smyth Joins Tyson 





DO YOU “PLAY UP’’ TO,THE 












PAPER and PULPJMAN NANUFACTURERS ? 














To an 


\\) INDUSTRY THAT 
SPENDS TO THE TUNE OF 
MILLIONS ANNUALLY IS 
THE BACKGROUND OF— 


- PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 













*The oldest A.B.C,. Monthly Publication in its 
field— also the highest PAID CIRCULATION 


SINCE 1919 The Paper Industry and 
Paper World has provided the men in 
tne mills with vatuabie management, 
production and technological information ; 
news about machine and process develop- 
ments, industry activities, etc. Through 
editorial excellence, it has become the 
best read and most influential publication 
in the Industry. 


Because its editorial policy is broad 
and its articles practical and useful, 
the magazine reaches men responsible 
for operation of the mills as a whole. 
These include top Administrative Ex- 
ecutives, General Managers, Superin- 
tendents, Production Managers, Engi- 
neers, Master Mechanics, Chemists, 
Purchasing Agents, etc 


Here is Straight-to-the-Man Action! 


You reach the 


men who buy or 


specify—because the concentrated, paid circu- 


lation of The Paper Industry and Paper World goes direct to the key men. 


For a thorough, low cost 


MEDIUM 


YOUR 


advertising job in a tremendous market, THIS IS 
Consult us in the potential use of any of your products 
in the pulp and paper industry—our 


28 years of service to the Industry has 


equipped us with a thorough knowledge of merchandising in this important 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


market. 





ite 





99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5. ILL. 











furray O. Smyth, formerly account 
itive with Hudson Advertising Com- 

and assistant advertising and sales 
1otion manager of American Locomo- 
Company, has joined an account group 
). S. Tyson & Co., New York. 
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ment machinery to purchase. 


Write for rate card: CONSTRUCTION EER 229 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Editorial office : 78 State Street, Albany, N. Y.) 





in this vital five-state region . . . keep 
posted on developments in the construction industry 
_ read advertisements which help them determine what replace- 


Many news items like this . . . from 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, as well as Pennsylvania. . . 
appear in every issue of CONSTRUC- 
TIONEER. Through this newsmagoa- 
zine, contractors, public officials and 
engineers . . . more than 7,800 of them 

















Constructioneet 


Engineering Work in New York, Pennsy 


n 


rsey, Maryland ana Delaware 











IN THE HEART OF 


84 71). 


OF ALL METALWORKING 
BUSINESS 



























SEE HOW ECONOMICALLY YOU CAN 


INCREASE SALES 


COMPLETE-CAPABLE AGENCY SERVICE 










BEDDING @ BEDDING e@ BEDDING 














: choice 
Z of : 
; first-line . 
z Suppliers 
> ae 
z hedding : 
. producers : 





BEDDING @ BEDDING @ BEDDING 
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‘Power Plant Engineering 
Plans Companion Paper 


Power Plant Engineering, veteran of 
§0 years of business paper publishing, 
will change its 
name to Power 
Engineering and 
add a companion 
paper, Plant En- 
ginecring, before 
yearend. 

Kingsley L. 
Rice, president of 
Technical P ub - 
lishing Company, 
has revealed plans 
for the new publication after com- 
pleting seven years of developmental! 





Kingsley L. Rice 


work. 

Plant Engineering will be the first 
publicatio:, edited exclusively for the 
functional group engaged in the apph- 
cation and use of electric power and 
in plant maintenance, according to 
Mr. Rice. 

With publication of the new paper, 
Power Plant Enginecring will become 
Power Engineering, devoted entirely to 
men engaged in the generation of 
steam and electric power. 

Mr. Rice said that the decision to 
create the new plant publication and 
change the editorial function of Power 
Plant Engineering was made after a 
field survey by James O. Peck Com- 
pany confirmed previous study by 
Technical Publishing Company. 

The Peck findings indicated a sharp 
division of function, interests and 
needs between the men concerned with 
generation of steam and electric power 
and those directly concerned with the 
use and application of power in the 
plant. 

The research demonstrated conclu- 
sively, Mr. Rice said, that this division 
of function, as well as the growing 
complexity of both power generation 
and application problems, now de- 
mands separate publishing services. 


Simmons-Boardman 
Appoints Melville 


Harry H. Melville, sales representative 
and assistant to the vice-president of Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 
has been appointed district sales manager 
in charge of advertising sales for all the 
company's transportation publications in 
the central district. His offices are at 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O 


Latin American Guide Available 
The 1947 edition of the Market Guide 
r Latin America is now available, ac- 

cording to its publisher, American For- 

eign Credit Underwriters Corporation, 


New York 
Dobeckmun Co. Elects Whitley 


Ennis P. Whitley, director of sales, has 
been elected vice-president of distribution 
of Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland, O. 
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Swell Job 
MILWAUKEE! 


Your hospitality was unmatched. 


Your Convention set-up, superb. 
Your entertainment, glorious. 


Again we say 


SWELL JOB... 


see you at Baltimore 


ATTENDEES FROM 


TECHNICAL 
ApvenrrISsERS 
AssociATION 


MonrtTreEAL 
CANADA 





hard usage 


SPECIFY SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE-LEAF 
. The large number of aa 


spaced rings used in the 
Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf bind- 





t er hold the pages so securely 7 % 
that lighter weight paper can }\\ 
A. used without danger of |j}\\\ 


teoring out under hard usage. ||| \\\ 


TEST SWING-O-RING 
FOR YOURSELF 


Send tor © free Swing O. Bing 
bewnd leothereme covered meme 
boot by <ritng poss seme ond 
addreus on the morgen of thu oc 


Owen of The fred Geet Co. i 
314 DEAN STREET 
BROOKLYN 17. N.Y 


Swing: PKing 





} 





I} 


















NEW Data 
on Media 

















The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 





KM lectrieal 





Engineering 








New rates eftective Julv 1, 1947, 
1 Time 6Times_ 12 Times 
1 Page $300 $250 $225 
's Page 157 131 118 
\, Page 90 75 67.50 






Colors: Standard Electrical Engin- 


ering second colors—red, blue, orange, 







green or yellow, $60 extra per page. 
Bleed pages: Bleed borders, 20% per 
extra. 
inches. 






page Page trim size: 834 by 
l ] 5 s Plates 
87% by 117% inches. 















should measure 


Modern Plastics and 
Modern Packaging 





Reduction in rates beginning with 
the July, 1947 issue. New rates for 
Modern Plastics are: 






1-Time 6Times 12 Times 
1 Page $325 $300 $275 
1» Page 195 175 155 
i 


105 95 





rates for 








Modern Packaging 


1 Time 6Times_ 12 Times 





1 Page $285 $260 $235 
1» Page 170 150 130 
', Page 95 85 75 


Avent & 


National County 
Extension Review 

Name will be changed to National 
Agent & VO-AG Teachers 
effective with the September, 1947, 
New rates, which will go into 





County 


issue, 





effect at that time, are: 










1 Time 6Times_ 12 Times 
Page $312.50 $281.25 $250 
1, Page 187.50 168.75 150 
‘s Page 59.50 54.25 50.75 
Dodge Gets Request 
from 1937 Mailing 
lodge Division of Chrysler Corpora 





in the long- 
mail adver 





. Detroit, Mich., believes 
} pulling power of direct 














1937 the company mailed return 
tcards to a large list of truck owners, 
ring literature on the new line of 

| loe ~k Recent] cide 

i ige trucks. ecently a resicent Ol! 

Rock, Mich., mailed back one of the 1937 
tceards after writing in the year 1947 
checking off that he wanted litera- 





on commercial cars, three-quarter ton 
ks and one-ton trucks 
F. Van Nortwick, director of truck 
for Dodge, promptly mailed the 
ature, and is keeping the request as a 
enir. 
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One important way to control your sales curve is to pass your 


sales message on to the men who control the spending. In the 


construction field 


in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio . 


your 


best assurance of effectively telling your story is to “tell it in 


Construction Digest.” 


Published every two weeks, Construction Digest will carry 


your message to 8,000 engineers, contractors and public works 


officials who control the “purse strings” 


market. 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
215 E. New York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Illinois 





ONSTRUCTION 


Indiana Ohio Public Work 


in this important 










} Ce) oy 


Indianapolis 








We have asked many a pub- 


lisher to tell us what he ex- 

~ pected from his printer. While the 

answers have varied somewhat, an- 

alysis has shown that “good print- 

ing,” “adherence to schedules” and 
“fair charges” top the list. 

Long years ago we decided that 


our biggest job was to see that these 











answers were made available at 
WNU. The result? Our business 
began to grow, and with the passing 
of time has kept on growing. 

Here at WNU we can handle a 
few more business papers . . . if you 
are interested we'll be glad to tell 
you what you may want to know 
about us. 





PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN anooveer 1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—AILL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
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REACHES THE MAN IN 
RESPONSIBLE CHARGE 





Zhe Chemical Engineer’s 


own magazine... 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
50 East 4! st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


v 


See SR&DS listing — or 
write for latest circulation 
figures and sample copies. 








NO MAN IS 
GOING TO TELL 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! 


You're right, brother you're 
absolutely right. No man ts going to 
tell you about your business. But if 
advertising has anything to do with 
your business, I’m going to tell you 
about mune 


\dvertising can do a lot for your 
business. Advertising—properly pre- 
pared—properly priced—can do just 
what you want it to do—MAKE 
MORE SALES 


Inquire about the Kencliffe Plan 
\n advertising program that lays it 
down in Brass tack language just 
how much we can do for so much. 
Pre-quoted advertising costs have 
been a specialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (which is practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a reasonable j o b)—and, 
brother-—-we work. Give us a jingle 
SU Perior 8088—or write 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 
RADIO—-SPACE—DIRECT MAIL 
664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicage 11 
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ITH a recession of business un- 
der way as the result of the 
unbalance of prices, the most com- 
petitive era in the history of the coun- 
try is fast approaching, Dr. Henry 
Bund, director of the division of man- 
agement methods, Research Institute 
of New York, told the Chicago Bus- 
iness Papers Association at a June 9 
luncheon meeting. 

Most important to the economy, he 
declared, “is the progressive lowering 
of prices which automatically makes 
products available to an ever-widening 
circle of consumers. This has been the 
traditional way in which American in- 
dustry has been boosting purchasing 
power and raising the general standard 
of living. It must once more become 
the main spring for a general eco- 
nomic advance.” 

The philosophy of unconditional re- 
trenchment is not any more valid 
today than it was at the height of 
prosperity, he added. 

“Economy for the sake of saving 
costs as such just doesn’t make good 
business sense,” he asserted, “What is 
called for today is not an indiscrimi- 
nate lopping off of budgets and ex- 
penses, but rather the reintroduction 
of sound business judgment into every 
decision affecting expenditures and 
cost allocations. 

“Sales and distribution generally 
have been particularly hard hit. Ac- 
tually detailed analyses will show that 
many of the companies which are cur- 
tailing expenditures in these directions 
should actually be spending more— 
but in more efficient ways. 

“It does not make sense to appro- 
priate advertising dollars for vague 
and ill-conceived campaigns which 
neither in terms of sales nor good will 
can possibly bring in adequate returns. 
It does make good business sense to 
spend even more dollars on first in- 
vestigating the campaign’s effective- 
ness, the media to be selected and the 
most propitious timing, and then to 
spend an even larger than usual share 
of the sales dollar for advertising 
which bids fair not only to forestall 
any decline in sales volume, but actu- 
ally to boost your company’s sales 
at a time of general softening in the 
market.” 

Dr. Bund said that we can look for 
a period of sustained prosperity fol- 
lowing the current readjustment. He 
predicted that the drop in volume 
would not exceed 15%. of current lev- 
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Record Competitive Era Is Approaching 
Predicts Management Methods Director 


els. He urged manufacturers to cor 
tinue to make improvements in plant 
and facilities for the purpose of bet- 
tering products and reducing costs, 
sO as to improve their competitiv« 
situations. 

Preceding Dr. Bund’s talk, the 
CBPA elected Paul Clissold, Bake 
Helper, president 
of the 62-year-old 
association. A. 
Scott Dowd, Pa per 
Industry and 
Paper World, was 
made vice - presi- 
dent; Walter 
Painter, Power 
Plant Engineer- 
ing, treasurer, and 
John H. Reardon, 


Advertising Ave, secretarv. Directors 





Paul Clissold 


include W. W. Gothard, Domestic 


Engineering, the retiring president; 
Emil Stanley, Traffic World, and 
Ewing Graham, Putman Publishing 
Company. 


Public Relations Heads 
Attend Conference at NU 
IDDLE Western public relations 


executives heard six speakers pre- 
sent their views on the part public 
relations should play in industry, as 
they attended a one-day seminar June 
20 at Northwestern University’s Chi- 
cago campus. 

Sponsors of the conference were 
Donald L. Campbell & Associates, 
Chicago public relations counsellors, 
Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago man- 
agement consultants, and the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University. 

Speakers and their subjects included 
William F. McDermott, Chicago tree 
lance magazine writer, ‘“Slanting Your 
News to the Editor;” Vern Whale 
picture editor of the Chicago Herald- 
American, “Breaking into Print with 
Pictures;” Fred R. Jolly, assistant 
director of community relations, Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, |!1., 
“Public Relations in Your Own Back 
Yard;” Phil Hanna, Chicago Dui!) 
News financial columnist, “Manage- 
ment Makes News;” Guy Berghoff, 
director of public relations in charge 
of advertising, Pittsburgh Plate G/ass 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. “New 
Tunes for a House Organ;” nd 
Stephen E. Korsen, public relations 
department, Borden Company, \°W 


York, “Put Your Shop Talk to Wo 
















CONTINUED FROM Pace §1] 
Employe Publications 


lant correspondents they have never 
en for much of what they use. 

A fourth hurdle is the insufficient 
contact at the executive level. You 
dvertising men and women have an 
.ppreciation of the delays and confus- 
yn involved in dealing with a variety 
f semi-officials. Few editors are able 
to interpret company policy to em- 
ployes because they don’t know what 

is, and nobody will take the trouble 
to tell them. 

A fifth and serious barrier is the 
inadequacy of the budgets. Employe 
magazine budgets are too frequently 
set by management personnel totally 
unfamiliar with production costs. 

All this adds up to the failure of 
management to have established a 
clear-cut function for its employe 
publications. They have been conceived 
as a sort of catch basin for all that 1s 
innocuous and unimportant. 

Now this is a bewildering battery 
of barriers. But one by one progressive 
managements are beginning to knock 
them down. Maybe you'd like to hear 
how it is being done: 

First, is recognizing 
that employe media of all kinds— 
particularly the employe publication 
or house organ-——can do a big job in 
helping to mend the fences. The 
employe publication is a regular—or 
it should be a regular—means of con- 
tact between the front office and the 
men in the shop. So it has a message 
to deliver, a function to perform far 
bevond the orbit of the chit-chat 
periodical. That function is to inter- 
pret the company, in ways that are 
read, understood and believed to the 
employe, to the employe’s wife and 

uldren, to the community in which 

ey live. By alert managements, the 
house organ is no longer regarded as 

“Peeping Tom” chronicler of plant 

ances, but as an industrial and 


management 


lic relations vehicle of practical 
portance and value. 
second, management is knitting the 
le program of employe communi- 
tion into a unit, centering it under 
ngle head. Contact between the 
9, for example, and the framers 
ompany policy is becoming more 
t. The reasons are obvious enough 
long as the employe publication 
ined a medium of plant gossip, 
either involved nor particularly 
ested the members of top managce- 
ment. Now, since it is emerging as a 
mo ithpiece of management policy, its 
ex: ‘ence is being recognized. 
uird, planning of editorial pro- 
grens and content is being under- 
tak-n. Today the new industrial edit- 
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ing technique calls for programming 
almost as thorough and detailed as that 
of any general magazine. Professional- 
ism is Coming into industrial editing, 
if only for the reason that Amateurism 
never did a job. 

A fourth point is the fact that 
industrial editing is attracting a better 
type of editor, people with training in 
journalism and industrial relations. 
Companies are discovering that noth- 
ing so essential as the interpretation of 
company policies, attitudes and pro- 
grams should be entrusted to a copy 
jockey on loan from the shipping room. 

The salary curve is slowly rising. 
Industrial editing jobs are becoming 
more attractive, for editors can make 
their weight felt in the whole broad 
field of public and industrial relations. 

Fifth, the editor is being encouraged 
to go into the field, to mingle with his 
readers, to learn what’s on the worker’: 
mind. The word “travel” is beginning 
to appear for the first time in his 
budget. 

Sixth, the matter of the cost of an 
employe publication is beginning to 
be determined, not by what some poor 
guesser thinks it should be, but by 
what the job itself demands. Employe 
good will isn’t bought by the yard, 
like woolen goods. It isn’t a ready- 
made product—it’s made to order. 
And you’ve got to make it vourself. 

Seventh and last, though far from 
least: Management itself is commenrc- 
ing to revaluate the personal chit-chat 
type of employe publication. Manage- 
ment is beginning to be aware thit 
such journals have built pitifully 
little good will. Management senses 
too that employes may have been en 
tertained, but they remain uninformed. 
The trend is toward more and more 
informational material; less and _ less 
gossip. 

Today we find articles in employe 
publications which explain job eval- 
uation, quality control and time study, 
health and welfare plans, operations 
and policies and programs, product 
and uses—in pictures and in simple, 
interesting words. We see pictures of 
employes, not on the bathing beach 
with a blonde, but in the shop, doing 
their jobs, being knit graphically into 
the system of free enterprise. This is 
all part of the newer technique, de- 
signed to show the broad range of 
company operations, the company’s 
origin, its growth and development. 
Articles have point and punch and 
purpose. If employes are to accept free 
enterprise, they must first understand 
what it is, and know that it was con- 
ceived for their benefit. 

This streamlining of employe pubii- 
cations in industry is taking place 
straight across the country, in big 
companies and small ones. I think the 


ra AMINOS 
ALLES 


{ROADS AND STREETS) 


with Latin American Buyers-- 


Your export market for heavy 
construction equipment 


Reach key buyers in Latin-America for 
all materials and equipment used in 
construction and maintenance of roads, 
streets, airports and all types of big- 
job construction—11,700 CCA. 


WRITE FOR READERSHIP SURVEY 


and complete information on how 
you can sell your product in this 
great export market. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 

22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL 
EVELANE ANGELES - SAN FRAN 

fe ac & STREETS CAMIN y A ’ vet 

INGENIER 


* WATER & SEWAGE woRKs A SANITARIA 





? 


v 


If the results from your last mail 
campaign weren't up to par, you 
may be suffering from Luist-itis! 
The diagnosis of LtstT-itis is list deficiency. 
The Causes: Use of lists too old, neglected list 
maintenance, lists which are just names—but 
not buyers, etc. 


}% tHe cure: Berliner 
CUSTOM MADE LISTS 


because they are hand-tailored to your individual 
requirements will give you that extra pulling 
powcr, 








FREE 
Write today for our free survey, 
“FIRST AID FOR DIRECT MAIL SELLING." 


J. J. BERLINER stir 


212 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: LExington 2-4745 
Offices in Philadelphia, Washington, D.C. 
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20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
present a 
Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


+ am igh f [ y 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 








Plaslics Would 





for 
dotted line 
results 


from mokers and users of 


PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


“Tops 20 publications for in- 
quiry costs”—"80% of our sales 
made through PLASTICS 
WORLD”—*More than $2,000 of 
orders from less than $600 ad. 
vertising.” 


7 


elling and selli bd 
COVERAGE |! . 
ECONOMY siandar inits $100 @ 
ACTION..-Advertisers get re @ 
Ask for a current copy--get full @ 
FACTS 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO.. INc. ®@ 
551 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N. Y 
Chicago — Cleveland bad 
Los Angeles — San Frarcisco 
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day is not too far away when the 
employe publication will take its place 
as a strong and useful arm in industr:al 
and public relations programs. 


Industrial management these days is 
prey for a lot of material on free enter- 
prise, distributed in bulk lots. Manage- 
ments are being flooded with this 
material, all extolling the virtues of the 
American way of life. On bulletin 
boards it is symbolized by the picture 
of the happy blacksmith, tanned and 
sinewy, over whose hairy and tattooed 
chest is emblazoned, “Thank God 
we're all Americans.” 

Some of this syndicated hoopla is 
purchased in quantities for distribu- 
tion to the employe’ !:omes, with the 
name of the employer conspicuously 
omitted. While rearly all of it is 
sound, and such of it is good, the 
fact remains that the employe has an 
illergy to big talk. He finds the sturr 
too general for consumption. If the 
merits of the democratic syst2m, as 
this syndicated literature shovels it up 
are not apparent to the employe-reader 
personally, if he cannot fit himself as 
an individual into the situations pre- 
sented, then much of this material will 
gu over his head. Or into his waste- 
basket. 

You people in advertising have al- 
reidy noted the broadening trends in 
the field of employer-employe com- 
munication. One trend has been influ- 
enced by the tardy realization that a 
company should advertise to its own 
people as well as to the public, for the 
employes are the public. That’s why 
today you see end product use stories 
in employe magazines, why you see 
company advertising reproduced reg- 
ularly on back covers, why customers 
of the company are written up as a 
matter of information to employe- 
readers. The so-called external com- 
pany publication, often regarded solely 
as an advertising or sales tool, is being 
meshed in some cases with the internal 





magazine, in the belief that customer 
of a company are interested also i: 
that company’s good labor relations. 

Employer-employe communicatio 
for years has been a sorry art, neg 
lected by industrial management an 
practiced largely by bush-leaguers. To 
day, management is growing more an 
mere aware that problem numbe 
one isn’t production—it’s people. | 
all boils down to the fellow at tl 
lathe, or in the mine or on the bare: 
There are many voices trying to ge 
his ear, and management’s has been on 
of the weakest. 

The first requirement for the suc 
cess of any medium of communicatio: 
is the sincerity and good intent of the 
company. The best-edited employe 
magazine or the most adroitly prepared 
annual report can’t hope to make white 
out of black. 

But American industry has the 
greatest commodity on earth to 
sell, and that is American industry it 
self. This industry has been weakened 
in public esteem when a number of 
forces, chiefly political, were lined up 
against it. 

To recapture that esteem, industry 
must tell its own story, in simple, 
understandable, believable ways. You 
people with your technical and pro- 
fessional know-how have a duty to 
perform, just as much as I do. Industry 
needs courage. Industry needs a strong 
voice. And Industry needs every tool 
in the kit. 


New Optometric Magazine 
to Make Debut in September 


Southern Optometrist, a new publica- 
tion serving the optometric field in the 
Southern states, will be launched in Sep’ 
tember by Clark-Smith Publishing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 

The business and editorial staff of the 
new monthly will include David Clark, 
president; Junius M. Smith, vice-presi 
dent and business manager; F. R. Carey, 
vice-president and Eastern representative 
R. J. Shinn, advertising manager; and 
Andrew Hewitt, managing editor. 


















This group of Northern California trade and business paper publishers recently met st 
the San Francisco Press Club to make plans and to promote their publications to natic al 
advertisers. Roy Fellom, publisher of Pacific Factory. presided at the meeting. Heading 


a committee that will prepare a cooperative advertising program for the West Coast 
publishers is James L. Rogers, publisher of Beverage Industry News. Assisting are E. G. 


Chambers. editor. Pacific Purchasor. and E. A. Hills, editor and publisher. Go Magaz'"¢- 
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Time Looks at Industry 


louse of Representatives on the oc- 
asion of the Advertising Council’s 
ifth Anniversary, had this to say 
bout American business: 

“The part American business and 
\merican advertising played in keep- 
ing the people informed during the war 
ind persuading them to the necessary 
cooperation in war programs is easily 
the greatest single contribution to the 
national welfare that has ever been 
accomplished on an entirely volun- 
tary basis.” 

The Advertising Council was the 
central coordinating point for this 
tremendous job, and it is continuing 
to provide a service to American 
business leaders who want to demon- 
strate that business has a genuine inter- 
est in the public good as well as its own 
profits. 

Since the end of the war, business, 
through Advertising Council cam- 
paigns, has helped conserve our natural 
resources, has helped recruit nurses 
for our hospitals, has helped explain 
the need for more and better teachers 
and higher salaries, has helped sell mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of government 
savings bonds. 

The Advertising Council, with the 
sponsorship of an advisory committee 
respected 
leaders in the fields of education, 
health, science, public service, recently 
embarked on two of its most import- 
ant projects: First, the ‘American 
Heritage” campaign to inspire our 
people with pride in their heritage; 
Second, the “American Economic Sys- 
tem” campaign to explain to them 
the fundamentals of the system which 
is providing the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. 


consisting of prominent, 


These extra activities of American 
business are helping to insure the con- 
tinuing soundness of our system, the 
health of our citizens, the better 
understanding by more of our citizens 
of the capitalistic system under which 
we Americans are living. 

Our primary job, obviously and 
beyond argument, is to make our 
whole system work at home. We shall 
win few converts to capitalism and 
democracy, and perhaps not even 
keep them ourselves, unless an over- 
whelming majority of us are content 
with the kind of lives that American 
capitalism and democracy make possi- 
ble 

it what can be done by American 
bus ness to affect more directly the 
course of history in the rest of the 
wor d? 

Even if Marx and Lenin and Stalin 
hac never been born, the path of the 
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U. S. toward greater and more stable 
prosperity would still clearly lie in 
the direction of greater world trade. 

The prosperity of the world, as we 
discovered in the 1930’s, rests on our 
economic vigor; our ability to buy, to 
sell, to lend, to invest. The Russians 
are counting on a U. S. depression to 
weaken our will and our ability to 
intervene for freedom in Europe and 
elsewhere. And the world’s crying need 
today is not for our dollars, but for 
our production; our dollars are use- 
less unless there are goods to be bought 
with them. 

The dollars, of course, are needed, 
too. So far, our gifts and loans have 
been desperate, stop-gap measures. The 
foreign relief bill introduced in Con- 
gress this session is intended, like U. 
S. contributions to UNRAA, mainly 
to keep hungry people alive. Our $3 
billion credit to Great Britain was an 
advance to a friend threatened with 
bankruptcy. President Truman’s $400 
million aid to Greece and Turkey is 
primarily to help them stave off 
imminent communist aggression. 

But, as the editors of Fortune point 
out, world prosperity cannot be restor- 
ed by governments alone, unless the 
world is to yield to the communist 
philosophy of state control. The real 
U. S. job of re-establishing private en- 
terprise firmly in the world’s regard 
must, by definition, be done by U. S. 
private enterprisers. 

There is one very important aspect 
I have purposely left until last. It has 
to do with our first responsibility— 
with the maintenance of our present 
high-level economy and your share of 
it. I refer to the new importance—the 
bigger job our regular, product-selling 
advertising must do. It must be geared 
to today’s market—not to the smaller 
market of prewar. It must be re-ex- 
amined to make sure it is selling in this 
buyers’ market—not just (felling, as 
so many of us did during the sellers’ 
market of wartime days. The buyers’ 
market will go to the seller—to the 
seller who reaches and sells his part of 
the $200 billion economy of today and 
tomorrow. 

In answer to the question, “How do 
we look on industry?” we find it good 
and going to be better. The question 
is: In the interest of how many of us 
and for how long? What we do with 
our good fortune in the immediate 
years ahead should assure our future 
strength. Never before has American 
industry had such good present for- 
tune or so great a challenge to its 
future. 


Lopes Made Ad Director 


J. S. Lopes has been appointed adver 
tising director of Electrical Engineering, 
New York, succeeding H. A. Johnson. 
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EXCEPTIONAL PUBLISHING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Four-year-old industrial monthly mag- 
azine having 5,000 high-quality national 
circulation requires additional capital 
for expansion of advertising promotion 
and editorial service 

This technical magazine has unique 
editorial objectives as proven by high 
rate of renewal subscriptions. Excel- 
lent advertising potential from field 
of 400 active industrial advertisers. 

Partnership offered to a new in- 
vestor on very advantageous terms wi'h 
capital originally invested. 

Address Box 396 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y 
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TOWARDS WORLD PROSPERITY 
Edited by Mordecai Ezekiel 


Published, 1947, by Harper & Brothers. 
49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16. 
Price: $3. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING's readers will 
find “Towards World Prosperity” par- 
ticularly timely this month because of two 
challenging addresses given before the 
Silver Anniversary Conference of NIAA 
June 15-18 in Milwaukee 


Dr. Farrington Daniels, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Wisconsin, 
told of the role of industrial ‘applications 
of atomic energy in contributing to world 
peace and prosperity. Floyd Chalmers 
executive vice-president of Maclean-Hunt 
er Publishing Company, emphasized the 
importance of worldwide industrial de- 
velopment and two-way world trade in 
assuring prosperity in this country. 


Dr. Ezekiel has marshalled expert tes 
timony on the present industrial develop- 
ment and future prospects of each geo- 
graphic area of the world in a thought 
provoking book 

He documents his thesis, that indus- 
trialization and high income go hand in 
hand, with impressive statistical evidence. 
Particularly interesting are his correlaticn 
charts that demonstrate the close rela 
tionship between the percentage of the 
labor force employed in non-agricultural 
pursuits and the per capita income of the 
total population. One of these charts is 
reproduced on page 74 of the Export 
Marketing section of this month's issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Principal task of world prosperity, ac 
cording to Dr. Ezekiel, is completing the 
industrial revolution. This means develop- 
ing the industry of all countries to the 
degree suitable to their resources and cul- 
ture, and modernizing and _ intensifying 
their agriculture, mining, and other ex 
tractive industries. Factory construction 
must be accompanied by road, rail, water 
and air transportation plus electrical, Sary 
itary, water, school, hospital and com- 
munications facilities. Final goal is crea 
tion of adequate housing 

Some countries, like the Soviet Union 
can perform the bootstraps miracle of 
self-industrialization. But something more 
than half of the machinery for world 
industrialization—possibly $30 billion to 
$35 billion over the next 10 years—must 
come from exports by the industrialized 
nations. Perhaps half of this, according to 
Dr. Ezekiel, might come from the United 
States, the remainder from English 
French and the remnants of German in- 
dustry. Industrial exports of $2 billion to 
$3 billion annually by the United States 
would make a significant contribution to 
full employment in this country, as well 
as helping increase the incomes of other 
nations in one decade to a greater extént 
than has been achieved in a generation 

While recognizing the great political 
and financial problems involved in foster- 
ing a program of world industrialization, 
Dr. Ezekiel believes firmly that the cost 
is small indeed, compared with the cost 
of another war 

Export sales managers will find the in- 
dividual chapters on each major nation 
and geographic area particularly helpful 
in visualizing market opportunities 
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TYPE FOR BOOKS AND ADVERTISING 
By Eugene M. Ettenberg 


Published 1947, by D. Van Nostrand Co 
pany. New York. 
Price: $6. 

Rare is the practical text that capt. 
both the spirit and the psychology of a 
creative art. 

Mr. Ettenberg is a working mas 
printer, general manager of Gallery Pri 
New York. He is also a student, writ 
and lecturer on typography. Obvior 
he has worked intimately with both 
beginning production man and the ma 
type artist and designer. 

From these intimate contacts he has 
gained a sensitive appreciation for both 
the niceties of fine typography and the 
painful stumbling of the neophyte wh 
first fits his prose into the seeming] 
inflexible bonds of the printed page 

In amazingly few pages he takes the 
browsing or burrowing student from the 
first steps of type casting into a fascinat 
ing excursion through the history and 
anatomy of type. Examples on _ every 
page have been chosen to develop a 
practical appreciation of the opportuni 
ties for making good, functional typ 
graphy a working tool for bridging th 
communication gap between writer 
reader 

Particularly valuable are the closing 
chapters, which draw up on graphics, | 
tory and the critical comments of 
temporary type artists to give the reader 
an understanding of the utility of type 

The man who must make words work 
on the printed page will find Mr. Ette: 
berg’s unique book valuable as basic text 
working handbook, and inspiration 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION 

Edited by Philip Lesly 
Published, 1947, by Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 
185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago I. 
Price: $4.50. 

Public relations—-science, art or pro’ 
fession—is young enough to have 4 
sparse body of technical literature. Par 
ticularly in the field of case studies, little 
has been published beside Glenn Gris 
wold’s weekly newsletter and the Ted 
Sills-Phil Lesly manual 

“Public Relations in Action” attempts 
to fill this gap by reviewing the silver 
force winners in the 1946 competitior 
the American Public Relations Associa’ 
tion 

The case histories included in the . 
range from liquor and flowers to life i> 
surance and the coast guard. 

Their value lies primarily in or 
promotional presentation of the planning 
and execution of campaigns to ac ve 
varied objectives 


SAR Completes 32 Years 


Standard Advertising Register, e¥ 
York, has completed its 32nd annua! edi 
tion, listing personnel, agency and dia 


information on 13,260 national and se 
tional advertisers, classified by line: © 
business. Total 1946 expenditures by a¢ 
vertisers in radio, magazines and @ 
papers are also included. 
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May 1-Sept. 30. International Trade & 
imple Fair, Lisbon, Portugal. 

July 4-20. Belgium International Aero- 
nautics Exposition, Brussels, Belgium. 

July 21-25. American Water Works 
Association and Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

July 24-30. Industrial, Agricultural and 
Cattle Fair, Cuzco, Peru. 

July 28-Aug. 17. First Radio-Electron- 
ics Exposition, Lima, Peru. 

Aug. 2-10 
Danzig, Poland 

Aug. 2-Sept. 28. Exhibition of Indus- 
trial Control, Liege, Belgium 

Aug. 11-14. Automobile Accessories 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20. International Sam- 
ple Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 6. Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto. 

Aug. 23-Sept. 7. Fifth St. Erik's Inter- 
national Fair, Stockholm, Sweden 

Aug. 24-Sept. 13. Exposition of Indus- 
tries, Arts and Crafts, Edinburgh, Scot 
| nd 

Aug. 25-28. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Pacific National Ex- 
hibition, Vancouver, B. C., Camada. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 13. Engineering and 
Marine Exhibition, London, England. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 13. “Industrial Wales,” 
Cardiff, Wales. 

September (Date not set). Industrial 
und Agricultural Show, Aleppo, Syria. 

September (Date not set). Food Indus- 
tries Exhibit, Brussels, Belgium 
The West Coast Agricultural 
and Industrial Fair, Corner Brook, New- 
foundland 

Sept. 3-14. International Sample Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 7-10. National Industrial Stores 


Association Convention and Merchandise 
Exhibit, Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 


Danzig International Fair, 


Sept. 5-7 


Sept. 8-12. Second National Instrument 
Jonference and Exhibit, Stevens Hotel, 


CI ago. 

sept. 9-i8. Royal Netherlands Indus- 

s Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands 

Sept. 12-27. International Sample Fair, 
Milan, Italy 

ept. 14-20. Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Industrial Arts Building, Springfield, 
Mass 


Sept. 15-17. National Institute of Govern 


mental Purchasing, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 


pt. 15-19. New England Water 
Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
pt. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 17-26. National Machine Tool Builders 
Show, Tucker Automobile Plant, Chicago. 
Sept. 20-Oct. 4. Flanders International 
Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

pt. 22-25. American Hospital Asso- 
laton, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 
pt. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Shcw, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 
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Sept. or Oct. National Hardware 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 1-11. ‘Business Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 


Oct. 1-11. Radiolympia, National Ra- 
dio Exhibition, London, England. 


Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland. 

Oct. 14-17. International Brewing In- 
dustries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 18-24. National Metal Congress 
and Exposition, International Amphithea- 
tre, Chicago. 

Oct. 18-28. Prague Automobile Show, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Oct. 23-25. Direct Mail Advertising 
Association Convention and _ Exhibit, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Nov. 1-9. National Aircraft Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 

Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 3-7. Second International Light- 
ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 7-8 & 10. Paint Industries Show 
(Federation of Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs), Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 19-Dec. 4. Building Exhibition, 
Grand and National Halls, London, Eng- 
land. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 8. 
Coliseum, Chicago. 


National Farm Show, 


Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


1948 

Feb. 2-6. Eighth International Heating 
& Ventilating Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace, New York 

Feb. 9-12. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 22-26. National Association of 
Home Builders, Chicago 

Mar. 15-21. Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
and Tool Exhibition of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Cleveland. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. National Catholic 
Educational Association, San Francisco. 

April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 
Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 
Dallas, Texas. 


June 1-3. Petroleum Industrial Elec- 
trical Association and Petrcleum Electrical 
Supply Association, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 

June 26-Sept. 11. International Indus- 
trial Exposition, Million Do.war Pier, At 
lantic City. 
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Today's 
Fastest Growing 
Railroad 
Publication 


Interesting New 8-Page 
folder tells WHY! 


Write for your copy today 


Modern Railroads 
326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














Check your new-product new 
questions — 

What ia i? 
What does i do? 

How does cd work? 

Ane dpecifications included? 
About what does i cost? 
Then dead these data and 
a portrait of the product to 
Industrial Equipment News. 
The more complete your 

facts the better 1 introduc- 

tion to 53,000 plant men. 
Many of them are your prce- 


Bill Inish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
4¢1 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “p'ns” services: 


Nationwiae Service 
>? The Fensholt 
2 Company offers re- 
__ gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-she 
spot’’service is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost 


kxport Advertising 


W:th export —~ 
counsel in New ——~_ \ 
Y ork, latest in 
teormation is as 
-ured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and pac kages 
designed tor 
maximum visi 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Sontine 
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© ADVERTISING 
& yoo NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

*wet®” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental! Agency Network 


RLGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1089. Sleeper Market Yesterday . . 
Important, Alive Market Today. 


Case histories of lumber and material 
dealers who are successfully selling home 
ippliances, plumbing, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment in one retail outlet. 
Published by Building Supply News, the 
booklet describes how people buying new 
homes or modernizing old ones are find- 
ing the lumber and material dealer a 
logical outlet for home appliances, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment and other 
equipment “packages.” 


1090. 


Construction Methods and Engineer- 
ing News Record have combined in pre- 
senting this handbook on increasing ef- 
ficiency in industrial advertising. It shows 
the relationship between advertising and 
selling, and points out the many jobs 
that good advertising can do. It demon- 
strates to each individual advertiser how 
his advertising can be made do an ef- 
ficient selling job 


1091. Essentials of a Good Report. 


This 12 page booklet outlines the es- 
sential elements of making good reports 
Florence E. Wall, technical editor, Evans 
Research and Development Corporation, 
New York, wrote the study for the 
Journal of Chemical Education. Slanted 
primarily towards the chemical field, the 
principles of the study are general enough 
to apply to the making of good reports 
in any field. The booklet describes the 
organization and writing of reports from 
the first general outline to the final re- 
write job It points out accepted pro- 
cedure for footnoting, subdividing, and 


compiling bibliographies 
1092. Modern Plant Survey. 


Reprinted from the June, 1947, issue of 
Power, this is a report on the engineering 


Jobs Advertising Can Do. 


features of more than 300 steam and 
hydro-electric units built or placed under 
construction during the past year. Tabula 
tions by plants—-including name, location, 
consultant, temperature and pressure—will 
help sales managers estimate market po- 
tentials and size up future demand for 
products in this field. Two-color graphs 
illustrate the signihcant findings of the 
survey. There are also data on hydro- 
electric projects constructed and operated 


Dy government agencies 
1093. Survey of the Plastics Market. 


Results of a survey conducted by 
Materials & Methods to determine the 
size of the plastics market offered by its 
subscribers. Based on a 25.80 return of 
6,000 questionnaires mailed to engineers, 
designers and production men, the report 
shows the percentage of plants using 
plastics in fabricating their products—the 
percentage that have given up plastics 
in favor of other materials—the percent- 


age that buy fabricated plastics parts 
rather than do their own fabrication—t 
various forms of plastics used by t 
average plant 


1094. Preferences Among New 
Home Building Families. 
A plastic-bound brochure 


presenting results of a survey conducted 
by P. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 
tor Better Homes o Gardens The study 
answers two major questions: 1. To what 
extent do various magazines reach home 
building families? 2. How do these may 
azines rate in terms of service to home 
building families? 


two-color 


1095. Air-Conditioning Market for 
Commercial and Industrial 
Buildings. 

J. F. Brinley, Michel-Cather, Inc., New 
York, prepared this study of the air-con- 
ditioning market. The Architectural 
Forum circulated it as a special service 
Though the report was made in 1945, the 
author points out that the original market 
projections still apply due to economic 
disturbances that held up air-conditioning 
installations during the 1945-1946 period 
The report contains nine studies—each 
study based on surveys made in an in- 


dividual field. 


1096. Dairy Products Data. 

This is a file-size folder prepared by 
Olsen Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
containing statistical reports on the 1945 
production of dairy products by states 
There are reports on milk, cheese, butter, 
ice cream and other dairy products. It 
lists total production by individual states 
and production by months for individual 
products. 


1097. Motor Truck Facts. 

A i6-page booklet published by The 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
outlining 1946 highlights in the truck 
industry. The booklet gives data on truck 
production in 1946—registrations—taxes 
paid employment in truck transport 
average age of trucks in use uses of 
trucks——-and new highway _ standards 
recommended for truck size and weight. 
It includes fine statistical breakdowns in 
many groups. Colorful charts illustrate 
important parts of the study 


1098. Data on Western Farm 
Equipment Market. 

Implement Record is the publisher ot 
this four-page brochure containing inior’ 
mation on the size of the farm implement 
market west of the Rocky Mountains. It 
lists data on farm income in this ar 
sales of tractors, implements, replacement 
parts and shop equipment. The report 
also contains information on the editorial 
services and advertising coverage ol 


Implement Record 


@ Information compiled by publishers and others can be secured without 


cost through Industrial 


Marketing or direct from the publishers. 
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